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AT HOME IN PARIS 


CHAPTER I. 

THE HOUSE WE LIVED IN. 

It could not strictly be called a bouse we lived in — it 
was a city, and a prodigiously populous* one. Life 
teemed in every part of it — ^rolled in a torrent down 
its staircases, jutted out of every window. Neither 
by day nor by night did universal rest prevail in it. 
It included picturesque contrasts of fortune and mis- 
fortune; of breathless industry and languid* idleness ; 
of robust health, and lives that were a long disease. 
The seven ages of man were illustrated on every 
floor of it. It swarmed with children : it could have 
peopled three or four schools with ease, and left quite 
enough children behind for the comfort of the adult 
population. The animals that barked, and mewed, 
and screeched, and sang in it, would have been a 
good stock-in-trade for an animal fancier. To a 
quiet, uninitiated visitor it was a chaotic maze. The 
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passage by which he entered w^s a bustling scene. 
It was as public as the street, and looked more like a 
narrow thoroughfare than a way into a house. The 
wall was pierced, right and left, with doors innumer- 
able : a butcher peci)cd out of one ; from a second, a 
woman issued loaded with cooked dishes, more or 
less savoury ; a third door led to a wine -shop billiard- 
table ; and a fourth was the entrance to the establish- 
ment of a herbalist. Passing these few units of the 
vast population of our house, our visitor reached a 
door on the left that opened into the dark concier- 
gcrie, Coneienjes' boxes are usually gloomy ; but that 
in which our Cerberus lived was extra dark. Indeed, 
the only light that came to it, was a gleam which shot 
down the high shaft at the side that went to the roof 
of the house. Our visitor would probably find no- 
body in the concierge's box; but Madame was close 
at hand under the shaft, and by a crazy pump; 
giving her close attention, on her knees, to the pro- 
ceedings of the rats, which she was at liberty to ob- 
serve through an opening by the pump, that led 
direct to the sewers. Whether she was an humble 
naturalist, given to the contemplation of the black 
and slimy quadrupeds who inhabited the sewers by 
troops, and kept high revels there under our house ; 
or whether, seeing how frequently lodgers were 
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frightened on the staircases by rat-revels in the dead 
of night, she had been exasperated into a rage that 
knew no sleep, I was never able to discover. But 
this is truth : winter and summer did that patient 
concicnje devote hours, gazing’ down that same sewer. 
She would ^ allow nothing to impede her view; for 
when, in the depth of a severe winter, the aperture 
was covered with ice, she made the ice give way under 
her \’igorous fists. Sho would just bo good enough 
to divert her attention for a few moments, to confer 
with the postman, or answer the inquiries of our 
visitor. He was to pass the establishment of the 
photographer and the lodging of the Sage- Femme ^ on 
the entresol, and so reach that stage of dignity in 
the house — the first floor, where, flanked by a few 
families, wo dwelt. A regiment of dragoons must 
have lived immediately over our heads, and must 
have worn their heaviest boots at home for our espe- 
cial benefit. They made the mirrors shake against 
the w^alls. They were given to playing on the drum. 
At ghostly hours in the night, they stamped home, 
and, by way of exercise before going to bed, appeared 
to select the heaviest articles of furniture in their 
room for removal to the opposite comer of the room 
from that in which they found them. They were not 
only heavy and noisy themselves, but appeared to 
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select their friends for the force of their lungs and 
the weight of their tread. The only musical instru- 
ment that discoursed sweet music in their ear was 
* 

the drum. Now, in the beating of the drum, there 
is the roll, the swell, the flam, and the ruffle. The^ 
were masters of them all. These were onp set of our 
lodgers overhead, in their normal condition. Noise, 
and noise only, was their delight. When, on a certain 
^veiling, it was whispered through the cavernous pas- 
sages of our interminable house that Monsieur Kata- 
plan, of the second floor, was going to receive some 
friends in his studio, his immediate neighbours — above 
and under and about him — began to make all kinds 
of preparations, and assume those various attitudes 
of firmness which travellers by sea adopt, when the 
captain shakes his head, and says there is wind in the 
clouds. We all felt inclined to reef sail, clear decks, 
and make everything taut and trim for a hurricane. 
Our preparations were not in vain. Monsieur Kata- 
plan did ample justice to his reputation. Morhoff 
mentions a certain Dutchman, of the name of Fetter, 
who could break a glass with the sound of his voice : 
Kataplan must have had Fetter among his guests. 
He was a man who must have been after Kataplan’s 
own heart. It is my belief that he came to the fa- 
mous soiree in question, accompanied by the Swiss 
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giantess, who was at that period exhibiting her re- 
dundant flesh at the great Cafe by the Chateau d'Eaxi. 
Now, Rataplan was an artist, and a lame artist ; yet 
he was a man of most diabolical activity. Wo had 
beeh long in bed, and M. Rataplan had, I am sure, 
quite satisified himself that we were fast asleep, 
when it occurred to his fertile imagination that a 
grand galop, provided it was danced by the heaviest 
of his guests, would bo refreshing. In that dance 
the Swiss giantess stamped her hardest, while Fetter 
put his reputation to the test, in the chorus. Our 
rooms vibrated like a ship in a heavy sea. Our 
neighbours met, in various stages of demi-toilettey to 
decide what could possibly bo the nature of the en- 
tertainment that was proceeding on the second floor ; 
and whether the house would bo likely to last to the 
end of it. I am not sure that the more timid among 
the ladies did not deem it an act of prudence to shore 
up the more precious articles of their furniture. 
While a conference was proceeding on our floor, a 
scout perceived with consternation that all Monsieur 
Rataplan’s visitors had not yet arrived. The thud of 
footsteps coming up the stairs, and the various pre- 
liminary flourishes of song in which the new arrivals 
indulged, warned us that the revel had not yet 
reached its height. In about half an hour a series 
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of unearthly noises, as of souls in agony, with de- 
mons laughing at and applauding them, struck upon 
the appalled ear. Monsieur Rataplan was having some 
private theatricals. I confess that we were all lost in 
conjecture as to the piece he had selected. The plot, 
however, must have included the destruction of a 
considerable quantity of heavy furniture ; and some 
diabolical cruelties must have been practised upon 
the heroine, since she indulged in a series of sharp 
screams, of a quality so piercing that the east wind 
has ever since sounded low in my ears, like the hum- 
ming of a bee. The storm was at its w’orst in the 
small hours ; and so fearfully did it rage, that some 
timid ladies, who w^ere wont to live on the quiet banks 
of the Lake of Como, rang, in their terror, for the 
concierge. This official, who appeared in a white 
sugar-loaf nightcap, agreed with the dw^ellers by the 
placid lake, that M, Rataplan’s guests were not quite 
so quiet as they might be. 

** Quiet ! ” exclaimed one of the ladies. “ It must 
be a room full of madmen ! ” 

The concierge smiled ; holding the ladies, doubt- 
less, to be very indifferent judges of what a noisy 
bachelor’s party was, sometimes, at the height of 
the Carnival. He comforted them, however, by 
assuring them that M. Rataplan ,was in the habit of 
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shaking the house to that extent only once in the 
year. This was very certain, namely, tliat in no 
month of the year was it the habit of M. Eataplan 
to be a quiet lodger. He rudely tried our nerves on 
•many occasions ; how then must it have fared with 
two poor qreatures who had one room on his floor 
— and next to his studio ? 

Madame Gasparin ; who and what was she ? 
The concierge knew very little, or nothing, about her ; 
and a middle-aged woman of Spanish extraction, 
who had a room somewhere in the maze we inha- 
bited, and farmed some of the sets of apartments, 
and devoted all her spare time to the busy trans- 
action of other people’s business; had been baffled 
at every point, in her attempts to storm the 
silent citadel in which Madame Gasparin lived. 
Being unsuccessful in the region of facts, the lady 
of Spanish extraction, Madame Dolores, spread her 
wings in the ambient air of fiction. Here she 
revelled. It should be remarked that, when the 
secretiveness of a lodger gave impulse to her 
imagination, her • fiction was of a damaging and 
somewhat acrid description. Madame Gasparin’s 
history was speedily set forth, and cruelly as 
speedily. She was, of course, hien peu de chose. 
She had very little money. Her husband was a 
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mystery ; but there could be no mistake about the 
pooir girl who lived with her being her daughter. 
The mother had been a lady’s maid in some second- 
rate family. Her daughter had a certain mysterious 
air of distinction about her — a look of blood which 
Madame Dolores would not take upon ^herself to 
explain. Nothing, however, could be more plebeian t 
than tlie mother’s face. She looked like the 
daughter of a parde champetre at most. Madame 
Dolores shook her swarthy head, saying : — 

“ We know what the fate of a lady’s maid usually 
is.” 

And so she settled accounts with Madame Gas- 
parin. I think that Mademoiselle Gasparin dis- 
armed even the tongue of Madame Dolores. The 
poor girl was, when wo entered the house, in the 
later stage of a rapid consumption. It was startling 
to meet her on the stairs — a little white ghost of a 
creature, with a wan smile, and bright, dark, tender 
eyes. She looked so light and frail, and was so 
weak, that it appeared as though the softest wind 
could carry her from the earth. She wore a close 
snow-white cap tied under her pointed chin. Poor 
gentle loiterer by an open grave, not even the tongue 
of Madame Dolores, I am sure, could wag against 
thee ! Did M. Rataplan know that Mademoiselle 
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Gasparin was lying waiting for lier rest in tlie next 
room to him, when he woke the echoes of the night 
in his studio ? He must have met her, loaning on 
her mother’s arm, many a time and oft ; he must 
have seen her gliding like one of the “ sheeted 
dead,” into, the humble room her mother hired in 
the corner of the lobby ; but this s^’-stem of living 
Hn a hive Mkes the inhabitant of each cell a 
very selfish* animal. Every lodger steels himself 
against complaints from fellow lodgers, and strives 
to cheat himself into the belief that he is as in- 
dependent of them as though he inhabited a 
Caprera of his own. 

Ho who endeavours to act as an independent hu- 
man being, while he is merely the occupant of an 
apartment in a house like ours, drives his head 
against a stone wall. A little latitude is permitted 
to him during the Carnival, but he must bo good 
enough to put on his chains on Ash Wednesday ! 
He may be the soul of harmony until midnight, but 
at that hour he must be as quiet as the Sphynx. His 
fellow-lodgers will knock at the walls, or against the 
ceiling, should he touch a onusical instrument after 
midnight. I am sure he would not be permitted, in 
our house, to murmur his inspiration on the piccolo, 
in the small hours. He may be a nuisance to his 

• 1 ♦ 
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neighbours, but he must be offensive within the 
law. Now, there was nothing to be said against M. 
Rataplan’s inveterate habit of rolling his heavy furni- 
ture over our heads, after midnight. He was dans 
son droit. But had he, in an evil hour, touched his 
drum, even in a muffled state, I might have skipped 
off to the conckrrje and poured a just complaint into 
his ear. Neither he nor I would be Slowed to keep 
friends in our rooms, dancing until two^ or three in 
the morning. Once or twice, at hmg intervals, I 
might hold a dancing solire, and trespass beyond 
midnight ; but not oftener. Have I not some friends 
who are, at this very moment, removing their house- 
hold gods, because their landlord will not allow 
them to remain under his roof, unless they will 
promise him faithfully to turn away their guests at 
midnight ? 

I have hinted at a few of the trades that are 
carried on in our house — but at a few of them only. 
And I have not yet touched upon the professions we 
muster. A French writer has recently called Paris, 
Pianopolis, and has declared that the city is not 
made of houses, but of^pianos. Five stories high 
our house was, certainly — ^not a five-storied piano ; 
it was a band and chorus. Every kind of instru- 
ment was played within its walls. We were for- 
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tunato enough to have a prirna donna on the first 
floor, who dwelt in a small apartment with any 
number of her family who happened to be in Paris. 
When the SignoHna Tollolli was not consuming pro- 
digious quantities of maccaroni, she was tripping up 
and down ,the scales with a voice that rang through 
the house. When the Signorina was not practising 
her scales, she was receiving sections of an inex- 
haustible list of Italian friends and acquaintances. 
They came in every description of quaint and queer 
costume. The ante-room was full of brigands' 
high-pointed head-gear, wideawakes, and chimney- 
pot hats of strange proportions. The overcoats, the 
furs, the mufflers, lay about in picturesque con- 
fusion ; and diffused a strong odour of stale tobacco. 
Every visitor came with a snatch of song in his 
throat. Instruments of all descriptions were tuned 
in the ante-room. Duets, quartetts, quintetts, burst 
upon the ear, at every hour in the day. One day 
it was whispered that the first trombone of the opera 
had come to pay his respects to the Signorina^ in 
the company of the renowned tenor, who had made 
such a great sensation in Valparaiso the year before 
last. It was even surmised, that if the Signorina' » 
neighbours hushed themselves into a death-hke 
silence, and listened intently, they might be grati- 
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fied by catching a few stray notes of the voice 
that, only four-and-twenty months ago, charmed the 
natives of Valparaiso. The ^ignorina lived in per- 
petual expectation of visits from the Bagiers and 
the Gyes, Her friends appeared to watch the 
opera-houses for her with the most praiseworthy 
vigilance. For a considerable time, the siege was 
planned and laid to the Italian Opera. The Sig- 
norma commanded in person, and threw out scouts, 
and watched the weak points of the citadel, with 
indefatigable industry. All the singers who wore 
actually in the pay of Bagier, were regarded as the 
enemy; therefore, every misfortune that happened 
to any one of them, elicited a cheer from the brave 
soldiers of the Signorina, There was great excite- 
ment in the S\gnoriun-H camp one morning, when 
a spy came in with the intelligence that the new 
soprano had broken down entirely. Congratulations 
were offered by every description of bearded Italian ; 
— by a “ robust tenor,” by the third violin, by the 
profound bass, and finally, by a most mysterious 
coffee-coloured gentleman, whose whole duty in life 
appeared to consist in running messages for the 
Signori na* 8 mother; and whose slender claim to 
distinction was, that he was the brother-in-law of 
Madame Bulberini, the mighty tragedienne of 
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Florence. We never knew this mysterious gentle- 
man’s name. To us, and to all the house, he was 
ever known as the brother-in-law of Madame, etc. 
On the ground of this relationship, he was a 
presence in the little salon of the SUjnorina, It 
was uuderf^ood that the great tragedienne was build- 
ing a palace on one of the now Boulevards, and 
that her brother-in-law had been loft in Paris in 
order to superintend the w'ork. He was especially 
excited^ when it appeared probable that thom Sig~ 
norina would make a triumphant entry into the 
opera, over the body of the poor singer who had 
ignominiously fallen. The Slgnorina had the fine 
blood of Rome in her veins ; and it mantled to her 
cheek when the trombone made his bow to her, 
and the third fiddle drew a picture of Bagier 
humbly lying at her feet. The little coffee-coloured 
man danced and sang round the Homan lady, who 
stood in a majestic attitude of triumph, pointing 
to her slippers, which the humble director of the 
Italiens was to come presently and kiss. The Sig^ 
norina had quite made up her mind that she would 
ask heavy terms, if only to punish the director for 
his past neglect. Had he not been rude enough 
to call on her before his season began? Had 
he not applauded her singing, and told her she 
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should hear of him in a day or two ; and had he 
not gone direct away from her rooms to® call on 
Scagliogla, who was, by innumerable degrees, her 
inferior ? 

The breach in the citadel, however, was repaired 
somehow before the Supwrina had enforped homage 
from M. Bagier. When this became known, our floor 
was once more invaded by the same file of Italians 
of brigand aspect, who had waited on the prima 
donufi with their premature congratulations. They 
now came to olfer their expressions of sympathy, 
and to aflbrd the Sifinorina consoling instances of 
groat singers wlio had remained unappreciated for 
years ; but had at last triumphed over the ignorance 
and malevolence of opera directors, and had reigned 
as queens, where they had failed as supplicants. The 
Signorina, truth to add, was quite able to furnish, 
from her own stock of well-assorted vanities, all the 
balm necessary to the healing of the wound. It was, 
indeed, a treat to hear her use the undoubted dra- 
matic force she possessed, at the expense of the 
soprano who had been preferred to her. She 
mimicked her rivars angular attitudes, and imitated 
all her vocal imperfections with surprising ease and 
crispness. Being a Eoman Signorina, our disap- 
pointed neighbour could not take her discomfiture 
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calmly. She flew from one set of lodgers to a second, 
telling her tale, and expending upon the narrative so 
much energetic gesticulation, that we expected every 
hour to hear she had been carried exhausted to her 
couch. 

“Do you know. Monsieur,” she would begin, 
“ that the learned director of the Italian Opera has 
strengthened his company by the addition of the 
Signorina Scagliogla? The director has discovered 
that I am not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with her.” 

Then rubbing her hands, as though they had not 
quite made up their mind whether they would grasp 
a dagger or a pistol, and sotting her face into a smile 
more horrible than any frown, our Signorina con- 
tinued — 

“ The director ought to know — ^he ought to be an 
authority on who sings false,. and who doesn’t. Yes, 
yes ; he is perfectly right ! All the world knows by 
this time that la Scagliogla is a better singer than 
I am — is a better actress, is younger, is more likely 
to please. However, I’m very glad she has got the 
engagement. Poor girl ! I believe they had hardly 
bread to eat ! ” 

Now, it would have gone very ill with the director 
of the opera, or with the poor Scagliogla, if either one 
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or the other, or both, had come within reach of the 
noble j)runa donna while her disappointment was fresh 
in her mind. She was somewhat ceremonious with us ; 
but the rank and file of her Italian acquaintances had 
a slight taste of her ladyship’s quality. Tito, Gigi, 
and the rest, got short sharp answers, and were 
speedily sent about their business. The Shjnorina 
took some time to cool, and I don’t think she would 
have been quite herself again so soon as she actually 
was, had there not been, amid the troops of neglected 
musical geniuses who frequented her Sidon, a senti- 
mental student of the Comervntoire — a Frenchman. 
This sentimental young Parisian paid amorous atten- 
tions to the Sitjnorina, with a light and easy manner 
that sat gracefully enough upon him. The lady’s 
Roman blood was quickly inflamed ; she listened 
and believed. Now the Frenchman Avas making love, 
rather to show what a, spiritucl fellow he was, and 
how he could turn his sentences, than with any 
serious matrimonial intentions. The young French- 
man’s compliments were deftly turned and adminis- 
tered at the right moment, and the lady’s greedy ear 
received them, and her heart treasured them. The 
Signorina was in downright earnest from the first, 
and told her female friends that she loved as they 
loved at Rome. She was aU fire, and animated with 
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a faith and simplicity that were almost childlike. 
He was amusing his leisure, airing his powers of 
pleasing, and warming his vanity pleasantly by the 
ardour he had inspired in a handsome and accom- 
plished woman. 

The Signorina so openly expressed her gratifica- 
tion at the lightest attention she received, and wore 
her heart, with a grace so infantile, on her sleeve, 
that her lover very soon took alarm, and expressed 
his surprise that the young lady should be so very 
fond of him. The fact was, ho was surprised to 
find all those empty phrases of his had fallen by 
accident on an ear that had not been tuned in Paris. 
His phrases had been believed by a simple Italian 
child of song ; and there ho was, to his undisguised 
astonishment, lord and master of a heart which he 
was hardly prepared to possess. 

The Signorina was, as the reader has seen, sharp 
enough when her interests as a singer were in 
question, but she was a very child nevertheless : 
a dangerous child to trifle with. Monsieur le 
FrangaiSy with that Eoman blood of hers coursing 
in her veins ! 

It may occur to the reader to ask himself how 
we obtained all these details of the lives, and 
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sentiments, and ambitions of the inmates of the 
House we Lived In. It argues in the reader who 
has put himself this question, a complete ignorance 
of the terms on which the many inmates of a large 
Paris house are wont to live. The floors drift into 
an acquaintance with each other. Children on the 
third floor fall ill, and a mother on the first floor 
asks tenderly after them. Neighbours meet day 
after day on the common staircase, or at the con- 
cierge's door. In short, the notices of marriages 
that are posted against the walls of the twenty 
arrondisscment Mairles, are convincing evidence of 
the facility with which French people living in the 
same house, become acquainted with one another. I 
am inclined to hold tliat at least twenty per cent, of 
the marriages that take place in Paris, are between 
people who have come together accidentally by 
happening to take rooms in the same house. In 
every list of names and addresses of people about 
to be married, we find a Monsieur un tel," of blank 
number, blank street, to ^^Mademoiselle une telle, 
me me maison" It is impossible to remember how 
any of our neighbours became acquainted with each 
other, and I expect that the only person in the 
house who had the histories of these intimacies 
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at her finger’s end, was Madame Dolores, whose 
gaze nothing could escape, and whose tongue 
discussed everything on which her vigilant eye 
liad rested. 

It came to our knowledge that a widow lady and 
her daughter, who lived together, were in com- 
fortable circumstances, and had been better oif in 
former days ; but that they had never moved in 
Other than commercial society. Wo knew that 
they were in the habit of taking bran baths, and 
that they got them cheap at their bathing estab- 
lishment by taking an ahonnement, and providing 
their own towels. They had not many friends left 
in their retirement, wo know also, because only 
two little bags of sweetmeats were left for them on 
New Year’s Day. They appeared to be, in short, 
almost as lonely as the photographer on the cn- 
tresoL 

“ That man has a history in which much mystery 
is included,” said the Signorina, as she stood with 
folded arms, peering from her little salon window, 
through the glass roof of the photographer’s ope- 
rating room. From her post of observation she 
could survey, at her ease, the artist labouring at 
his profession. Poor fellow ! He had little enough 
to do : his sitters were few and far between. In 
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vain he rubbed his camera, and disposed the 
draperies for backgrounds. In vain he polished 
and re-polished the little squares of glass on which 
he fondly hoped to cast perfect negatives. Few 
and far between were the sitters still. The artist 
wandered up and down his desolate studio, quiet 
and resigned, waiting for the better days. From 
time to time, a lady, dingily but neatly attired, 
appeared, and went nimbly searching about for 
things that must bo put in order. In this search 
she would occasionally include the artist’s slouched 
hat, and his cravat that was always awry ; and 
inasmuch as she often included a kiss in these 
delicate attentions, we concluded that the lady was 
his wife. Now and then, on fete days, the 
frames of specimens wdiich were hung at the 
door of our house, would attract a few holiday 
people to enter the studio, tempted by the modesty 
of the artist’s pecuniary demand. It was rather 
painful amusement to watch the busy business-like 
air the photographer and his wife would at once 
assume. It was their obvious wish to convey to 
their sitters an idea that they were overwhelmed 
with customers. The adoption of this not very 
sinful deceit was simply an acknowledgment of the 
world’s worship of success. Had they told their 
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sitters that the atelier was nearly always empty, 
and that they had been sitting many days Wait- 
ing for a customer, even the few holiday folk 
who had wandered to them would have shunned 
them. 

The Slgnorina was quite right. There was a 
mystery about the photographer — a mystery, in- 
deed, that might have rewarded the attention of 
the younger Dumas. The photographer was a baron 
in disguise, neither more nor less — an ogre of a 
baron who had eaten all his money. That lady in 
the dingy attire was, . then, the baroness ! The 
entresol believed that the baron had wasted his 
substance at Baden-Baden and at Homburgh, with 
a camellia lady. The first floor pooh-poohed this 
explanation of the noble photographer’s downfall, 
lie had gambled on the Bourse; and on that 
memorable day when, contrary to the anticipation 
of every stock-jobber, the news of peace, after the 
Crimean war, sent down the funds; he had lost 
every franc, every Hard he had in the world. The 
second floor could never be brought to believe that 
the baron ever had two five-franc pieces to rattle 
against each other. The Signorina held the ques- 
tion to be so important, that she tool? an early 
opportunity of having a serious conversation with 
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Madame Dolores on the subject. Madame at once 
owned that she knew much more than she was 
permitted to divulge. There could be no doubt 
about it; she had it from the very best authority. 
M. Ambroise was a baron. She had seen some of 
his old cards. He still received letters from time 
to time from a few of his old friends, who sym- 
pathized with him in his misfortune ; and among 
these were two marquises and a duke, whose names 
she could mention if she chose. Madame Dolores’ 
method of replying to the questions of the Signorina 
were highly tantalizing to this lady. In vain did the 
2>rima donna assure Madame Dolores that the baron’s 
secret w ould be safe in her keeping. Madame was 
too old a hand in a Paris house to be snared in this 
way. The baron’s secret should die with her, said 
she ; and should she, in very truth, carry it to her 
grave, I make bold to predict it will be the only one 
that she wdll take with her. 

In a house like ours, marriages, births, and deaths 
jostle one another so frequently, — the pastrycook 
carrying the wedding-breakfast so narrowly escapes 
upsetting the bearer of funeral baked meats, on the 
staircase, — ^that every lodger becomes a selfish kind 
of philosopher, and is not extremely disturbed by 
hearing the rattle in the throat uf his next-door 
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neighbour. On a certain w’inter’s night, a notable 
group of feminine gossips had trickled from various 
apjmrtcments on the first floor, into the little salon 
of the Signorina. It w^as a very wintry night, 
indeed, when the Avind had a razor edge, and the 
snow drifted in huge leaden volumes of cloud over- 
head. The ladies were sitting closely round the 
crackling logs, talking of the parties they had been 
at, and the parties to which they were invited ; 
seasoning their discourse, it is almost superfluous 
to add, wdth a plentiful supply of scandal. The 

siropH of Madame G had been condemned as 

execrable, and it had been unanimously admitted 

that it was a great pity Madame F permitted 

her daughter to sing before company ; when the 
ShpwrimCs mother cut in with this careless re- 
mark, — 

“ By the way, how is poor Mademoiselle Gas- 
parini this afternoon ? ” 

“ llow is she, dear mother,** the Signorina W- 
swered, with a little surprise in her tone ; “ Vhy, 
she has been dead three-quarters of an hour.** 

The young lady leant towards the mantelpiece, 
to be quite sure of the hour, in the winter 
twilight. 

“ Yes,*’ she added; “just three-quarters of an 
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hour. She died at four o’clock, and it now wants 

t 

exactly a quarter to five. Hearing the hour, one 
of the ladies jumped up from her seat, and saying, 
“ Dear me, I ordered dinner at half-past four,” 
sailed, with many courtesies, from the salon. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OUR CONCIERGE. 

“ Cordon, s’il vous plait ! ** Be polite to the con- 
vlonje under all circumstances. You are in liis hands. 
He keeps watch over you. He receives all your letters, 
sees all your friends, your tradesmen, and your credi- 
tors, He marks the hours at which you come and 
go. He knows when you have a new coat, and what 
you do with the old one. Observe, that he has no- 
thing to do in the world (if he be in a good house) 
except to make notes from that little wdndow, whence 
he surveys the world that passes to and fro. It is he 
who ^nswers all questions that may bo addressed to 
him by your friends, or enemies, concerning you. 
You are only the lilst- floor lodger, but he is concierge ; 
and he will have you mark the difference in your 
relative positions. Y'ou may fret, but you cannot 
escape him. When he pulls the cord, you must 
accept the act as a favour ivhich he has been gracious 
enough to pay you. There is not a man with whom 
you are acquainted whose name is not familiar to him. 
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All your little ailments arc at his fingers’ ends. If 
ho had a good memory, a fair notion of style and 
orthography, he might write romances that •would 
pale the star of the author of ‘‘La Femme de Trente 
Ans.” Ilis malicious eye marks who comes when 
Monsieur is out. lie knows when to put a pecuniary 
expression into his slavish countenance. Monsieur 
de Vand(uiess() is understood hy the concid'ffe^ when 
the Marquis is all confidence. The ^Marquise 
d’Aiglemoiit could not have defied the vengeance of 
the man in the little dark room, hy the gateway of 
her hotel. Irreproachable hims(df, he sits in his 
sombre littb^ cabin — as j udgo in a court of j usticc. lie 
knows that those scandalous roinancists of the Boule- 
vards write severe things about him. They call him 
vioHchard ; but he smiles, and counts his hundred- 
sous pieces ; and as he drops them in the leather bag, 
he grins — thinking of the time when some of these 
gentlemen will be lying in the hospital — ay, possibly 
lapping the soup of Bicetre ; and he will be rentier, 
and will follow his daughter in her wedding dress to 
the Bois de Boulogne, having given her a pretty clot. 
He has bought lien ten already — trust him. His five- 
franc pieces were at the disposition of his countrj' 
during the Crimean war ; and the people laughed 
to see him * counting them out. The pheement 
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was highly advantageous, it is true ; hut, he 
trusted, people would give him a little credit for 
patriotism. 

Ilis prying hahils apai*t, the concierge is what we 
call a respcctahlo man. He is always at his post, 
lie is honntifully civil. He is ever faithful to his 
trust. You will not often see a concierge before the 
Correctional Police. The extent of his dissipation 
is an occasional coup at the nearest wine-shop, with 
a neighbour. On fine evenings he sits under the 
gateway, with his wife and her friend, lazily watching 
the passers-hy. In the winter he is shut, with his 
wife and the friend (a neighbouring cook or house- 
maid), in his steamy den. It is gloomily lighted by 
an oil lamp, with a green shade over it. On a shelf, 
by tlie ta])le, lie the letters of the lodgers. Against 
the wall are rows of keys, which open the various 
apartments of tin* house. The den is packed with 
every kind of ])undlo, domestic utensil, and package ; 
and overhead is a bed, that is let down on the floor 
at night. The wife and her friend knit and talk 
scandal ; and the couciergey wdth the cordon at hand, 
reads the evening paper, and gives forth the nows — 
when he is in an amiable mood. He is a philo- 
sopher, whom nothing moves. He has ^ seen every 
phase of life. Weddings and funerals by the 
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hundrrd ; domestic quarrels, executions, ruin, extra- 
ordinar}' Btrok<^s of luck, love, j(‘alousy, despair — 
all pass hy that little square window of his. IIow 
often has he Indped to hun^ the ])laek cloth across 
the piieway ; and to arrange the tapers round tlK‘ 
collin in the passage, within view of the p(‘o[)lo in 
the Htre(d, that these ini^ht enter and sprinkle 
holy wat(‘r on the dead ! I remeinher one frosty 
Deceinher morning (some ten years have flown siiua^ 
tluui) I was the proud inhahitant of rooins on the 
first floor of a student’s hot(‘], in the Hue des Quatn* 
Vents. Those four winds blew no ^^ood to ainhody. 
Fate liad hit a knock-down blow at c‘V('ry iidiabitant 
of that street. It was the street of th(‘ ‘^O’eat Paris 
family of the Empty Pockets. 11ie mornin;^' was 
icy. and a keen wind blew throu^di tin; lon;^^ dusty 
passage that led to the street. I had a word to sjiy 
to the concierfjra — man and wife. They had made* 
mistakes with my letters, and had given some of 
my newspapers to the second floor. As I passed 
hurriedly to the stifling little place wdiere the ran- 
clenje and his wife were rubbing their lean knees 
over a stifling little stove, I almost fell over a long 
box (very like an orange box), that w’as pro})ped on 
end, as a ladder, or a plank of timber, against the 
wall. 
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I made my complaint, and was met with that 
crushing and unanswerable humility for which my 
Quatro-Vents voncienjes were remarkable. Poverty 
is, to most pooi)le, a break in the encampment that 
U Ls in a pack of wolves upon them. To my humble 
roiiru n/rs it was impenetrable armour. 

•• We are so poor, you see, sir,” said they, when- 
ever I o])t‘ned a complaint. “We are very sorry ; 
but we are poor people.” Impossible to be angry 
with ])eople who clasped your knees. On that 
Deceni) (u* morning I had determined to bo firm. 

*• This is unendurable ! Once more, my papers !” 

“ You must really excuse anything this morning, 
sir ; especially with poor people, who do their best.” 

“And NNhy this morning ?” I answered. “To 
begin with, I nearly broke my shins over a great 
deal box you have planted halfway across the 
passage." 

“ That, sir— why it’s Mademoiselle Lucille ! ” 

I had stumbled against a coflin, containing the 
remains of a lodger whom I had seen day after day 
drawing water at the fduntain opposite my window ; 
at the moment when preparations were making for 
an humble lying-in-state under the gateway. 

I was silenced ; and suffered henceforth the 
blunders of the poor conciergerie without complaint* 
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I have no doubt now, having at any rate the years 
that bring the philosophical mind, those artful 
Quatre-Venis are nnticru ; and will help 

his Imperial MajcHty to realise those millions 
which ‘‘the prosperity of the Empire” compels 
him to borrow. 

1'hc privileges of the conch rfje are bearable. Let 
him take the biggest log when you are supplied with 
half a load of wood. You pay him the expected 
gratification when you return homo after midnight. 
You cannot help the fast frieiidsliip that springs up 
between him and your cook. He* must know when 
tlie pric<3 of poaches is low enough for your pocket ; 
and that you quarrelled with the cobbler over his 
charge for mending your shoes. Every detail of 
your contract with the fmileiir is his property. Y'ou 
drink Bordeaux at twenty- five sous the litre, and he 
knows it ; and it is only when you have friends, you 
go even ns far as Beaune. The fowls are too dear in 
the market to-day for Madame ; the cook has told 
him 80 with a toss of the head ; and he holds that 
you are hien pen de chose, * A friend out at elbows 
has paid ySu a visit ; and went out arm-in-arm with 
you, and tu-toied you. The landlord has called 
three times for his rent. It is the privilege of the 
concierge to be posted up in the doings of the back 
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staircase, and of the front staircase, of your esta- 
blishnu‘iit. You furnish Sunday afternoon con- 
versation to him and his friends. 

The oyster- woman, who sits with her fish securely 
j:aoked in straw, waiting for customers at the corner 
of the street, elhow to cll)ow with the vendor of 
roasted chestnuts — this buxom old lady, who lias 
the firmest thumb I ever saw engaged opening an 
oyster, has been in this street of the fashionable 
west of Paris (to which I have promoted myself 
from Ijie Quatre-Yents) these five-and- twenty years. 
Rubbing her back against the corner-stone of the 
Rue de Grevuhle, this observant creature heard the 
murderous thunders of the days of July ; caught 
the droning of “ !Moiirir pour la Patrio,’’ in 1848 ; 
and surveyed the efi’ervescenco of the coujh(Vrt(tt — 
opening oysU*rs with that thumb of majestic force, 
the while ! She is here still, busy, talkative, and as 
receptive as ever. She is the chosen confidante of 
all the cooks and conciergrB in the street. Under 
that snow-white cap of hers lie, snugly and tightly 
packed, the archives of every kitchen in the fau- 
bourg. Every hint, every rumour, falls into her net. 
Her lively eyes are upon every man, woman, and 
child in the street. 

Cook, to Madame, Madame Buisson is en- 
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chanted with your new dress, Madame. She saw 
you in it yesterday for the first time.” 

Madaifu'. I’m delif^hted to hear that I have 
pleased Madame I^uissoii, Clemence ; but, pray, who 
is Madame Ihiisson ? ” 

Cbuueiicc makes a theatrical start, and will not 
believe that Madame can be ignorant of the name 
of Madame Ibiisson. “ Why, ^Vladame,” cries 
Clemence, “ she has been in the street twenty-five 
years.” 

M(t(l<imc, ‘^rossibly; but what is she?” 

Clvmenrr, “ Why, Madame, the oyster-woman at 
the corner of tin* Hue de Greviihl(‘.” 

No i‘ouc\iT(jc would deprive himself of the pleasure 
and ]>rotit of Madame liuisson’s acquaintance. Nor 
would the lady think for one moment of sbortenin^j; 
her supply of scandal, by offending a man who held 
the key of a house. 

^ly west end concierge was one of Madame 
Huisson’s intimates. I lived in a very short street, 
and from my balcony I could distinctly see all that 
was passing in it. When I threw the wnndo\v8 open 
in the early morning, the concierge was cooling his 
feverish nose on the doorstep ; or talking with the 
man who w'as taking down the shutters of his favour- 
ite wine-shop, where he had just sipped his “mom- 
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inj^’s refresher.” He would sit on the form by the 
wine- shop door, and cast his bleared eyes over the 
^reat house opposite, that was his domain. 

I felt that his eye rested occasionally upon me, and 
that I must he on my beat behaviour, lie was an 
exeellent sample of the coucierge, dressed in a very 
short, square cut, dress coat, of a mouldy greenish 
hue ; a waistcoat brightened with metal buttons ; Idut^ 
trousers, and, in the early morning, sabots. A snulf- 
brown l)aggv cap covered his wise head, with tlie 
peak of it put sideways, that it might not impede his 
observations, 'riiere were not many variations in his 
morning performance. He had a greeting with the 
wood and coke merchant, who was stacking logs in 
his black shed. The baker halted with the loaves 
tdweriiig far above his head, to exchange news. The 
]aitient auwrgnaty ambling along with his cans of 
water slung across his shoulder, answered his morn- 
ing pleasantry ; for, by the laughter, my couviergv 
could say good things, — at least he laughed at them 
\ery much himself, and appeared to be rewarded 
from time to time with a coup^ offered to him by 
some gi atcful friend of the street. It was worth an 
hour spent on my balcony to see the Rabelaisian 
content and chuckle with which, when invited to the 
pewter bar, he followed his entertainer ; and the bon- 
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homle with which he slapped his momentary host 
on the back as they came fortli, after a few minutes, 
and lie resumed his seat on the form. We used to 
call him the Spider. He cauf^ht many flies in the 
course of the morniii", when he was not called from 
liis post hy tlie piercing voice of his hetter-half, 
Huminoning him across the road, to perform some 
duty of his responsible office. When ho was so 
Kumnioned, ho would i>ut on a grave, magisterial air, 
directly draw the cuff of his coat across his Bacchanal 
lips, set the peak of his cap in a becoming position, 
and, summoning to his aid every scrap of dignity at 
his command, make across the road to see who was 
at the gates of his kingdom. 

In his way, the vonnvrfjc was a hon rlvant ; but 
never did he permit his love of the good things of 
this world to interfere with the scrupulous per- 
formance of his official duties. He was as severe 
as a colonel called to the front of his regiment; 
His friends might joke him when he was off duty ; 
but ho was true as steel when ho stood at the 
door of the lodge, and was examining anybody who 
wished to pass upstairs. If anybody who knew 
my rooms, and had visited them twenty times, 
ventured to pass his lodge and to pull my bell, 
without having undergone a preliminary inspection, 
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the concierffe would follow him up the stairs, and 
suninion him to explain himsOlf. Very amiable 
visitors laughed only ; but the quick-tempered were 
not complimentary in their answers. An Italian 
visitor said to mo one evening, “Do you know, that 
if I had not entertained the very liighost respect for 
you, I should havo boxed the ears of your con- 
cienjc / I am sure that if ho had completely 
indulged his inclination, I should not have been 
mortally offended. I heard afterwards that my 
cook and the amnerge had put the Italian gentleman 
in his proper place. They had agreed that he was 
not worth niiich. Said the cook, “ I opened the 
door to him, and he asked whether Monsieur was 
at home, without saying ‘ Good day* to me.’* 

I was walking past the porter’s lodge one after- 
noon, in great haste, when the concierge dashed 
out and called after me. lie was in an excited 
state, and when excited he was in the habit of 
twitching his features into the most painful con- 
tortions ; whereupon the following dialogue invari- 
ably passed between him and his wife — a portly 
lady, who might have carried him about in her 
reticule : — 

“ Don’t make grimaces,” the lady observed, with 
authority. 
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Her lord looked at her with scorn, tempered by 
the number of he had taken in the course of 

the morning. He would resume his conversation, 
complet(;ly turning his back upon his wife. .She 
would fold her arms, and gradually shift her position 
to one where she could catch the expressions of her 
husband’s face. Again, in a more authoritative 
tone — 

Don’t make grimaces, I tell you. Monsieur.” 

Monsieur, without looking for an instant at his 
wife, would answer, “ Is that any business of yours, 
Madame And as he replied, he would back 
towards her, and so force her into the lodge, con- 
tinuing his conversation the while. 

This scene w'as punctually enacted, when I w^as 
stopped on my way out to listen to a complaint. 

The vonvienje removed his brown cap, smiled 
submissively — the rascal ! and, in his swoetest voice, 
said — 

Monsieur will pardon me, but I have a little 
observation to make to him.” 

‘‘ Speak,” said T, impatiently. 

“ It was past tw'clve o’clock when Monsieur’s 
guest left last night. I am a light sleeper ” 

Well ! ” I interrupted sharply, having added 
ill-temper to my impatience. 
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“I only wish to make a little observation to 
Monsi(‘ur. If bis guests would go a little earlier — 
tluit’s all. The bell rings close to my ears when 
[ am in bed. The nights are beginning to bo 
cold.” 

“ Do I understand,” I answered icily, ‘‘that you 
wish me to get up in my mhm and say, ‘ Ladies 
and gt'iitlemeii, it is jnist eleven o’clock, and my 
(•nnr'n‘nie begs that you will go, for he is a light 
sleeper ” 

“Hold your tongue!” Madame exclaimed, 
escaping onc(‘ more from the lodge. But her 
husband, without noticing, backed once more 
towards her, and drove her out of sight. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “ will excuse my little 
observation.” 

The (‘anriertje took his revenge. I received daily 
complaints. Th(5 second-floor had been disturbed 
by our jiiano, the btiys had stamped up the stairs, 
the maid had laughed in the face of the concienje* a 
wih‘. Madame Buisson, the oyster- woman or 
rraiW re (of the powerful thumbs) recruited on the 
side of the cnnricrfje. It went up and down the 
street, that our laundress had called four times in 
one day for her bill. I must do the belle ecailUre 
the justice of at once allowing that she showed 
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herself a mistress of scandal, in her conduct of this 
damaging fact. There could not be the least doubt 
about it — four times had the laundress called for her 
bill in one day. Hadn’t we twenty francs among 
us ? of what were wo made ‘? this poor woman 
wanted her money ! We should take a cheaper 
lodging. The nnirierr/e called the f caillrrr to 
witness that ho never had a high oj)iiiion of 
us. So much was established to our detriment. 
Clemeuce, the cook, aftected despair, and vowed 
vcng<‘ance against the bad tongues that had 
maligned us, but the case as it stood damaged us 
only. '.rhis mild mischief did not satisfy the. 
ecuilh’re — she must have it artistically complete. 
When she condescended to >vield a sword, she would 
have the world know it wiis a two-edged one. So 
she turned upon the laundress. The laundress w'as 
in a hurry for her money, because her lover had 
broken off all relations with her that morning ; and 
she was determined to solace herself abundantly 
at the wine-shop. With this finishing touch given 
to the story, it pleased all the street. I believe our 
servant, in the innocence of her heart, explained 
that the laundress called twice before the family 
was stirring ; once when breakfast was in progress ; 
and once when everybody was out; and that she 
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had her money in the afternoon. But the explana- 
nation threw the rcailltbr into fits of laughter; she 
shook her head, and would not have her ingenious 
scandal destroyed. 

If 1 fared badly, the entresol and the second- floor 
fared worse. Stung to the quick one morning with 
the hourly spying of the eoncinye, the entresol 
rushed out, took other rooms, and was in his now 
quarters before nightfall ; while the second-floor — 
they were Poles, and, I grant, mysterious ones to 
boot — w(‘re, according to the concienje, ‘‘turned 
out ” by him, because Monsieur returned home lato 
at night. It will bo easily imagined that the Polos 
did not escape the talk of the street. The concierge 
told the ccalWrCy who told the woman at the boot- 
stall ill the ^ladeleine Market, who told our cook, 
that the Polish lady in the second-floor sat in her 
room, crying, all day long. The street knew that 
the Pole bought an umbrella; that ho gave twenty 
francs for it, and that before it had been in the 
possession of his family twenty-four hours, his 
wife left it in an omnibus. I think the concierge 
must have celebrated the Pole’s misfortune with an 
extra coup, * 

We followed the example of the entresol. If 
that concierge was not a mouchard, ho had missed 
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his vocation. His nose was in every bag of roasted 
chestnuts that entered the house. In vain I cried, 
Cordon, n il in a winning voice, as though 

I were calling a bird to its sugar: I must be sur- 
veyed before I could pass into the street. When 
1 returned home and pulled the bell, a brown 
wrinkled face, with no more shape nor complexion 
than a dried Normandy pippin, crowned with a 
cotton night-cap, was thrust out of a little window 
by the door, and I underwent another searching 
examination before the string was pulled. I have 
had expcu-ieiices of many concivrffcs ; but my model 
of the toping, gossiping, cpiarrelsome, pretentious, 
and disconcerted conciergr, who combines under that 
HUuH-brown cap of his all the vices of his class, is 
he who, I have since been told, has a tendrrsife for 
the rcalUrrc! 

My new concierge , — I watched him narrowly 
before I committed myself to a bargain for the 
rooms, — was a homely working man; quiet, and 
always occupied with hia own business. In the 
morning he envelopes himself in a blue apron, that 
reaches from his chin to his toes ; blacks boots, runs 
♦ errands, delivers letters, and is, in short, ready for 
any duty, and to put a bright face on it. 1 have 
met a few like him ; — one or two in students* hotels 
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near the Pantheon ; one in the Rue (rAngonleme 
St. llonoro (where, people conceive that they are 
hound to give themselves airs), and two or three in 
])oiirgeois’ houses of unpretending aspect. But the 
eo//(‘o*r//e is a spy and a nuisance, whether amiable 
or angry, frank or prying ; and he is full of scandal, 
lie is the hrto noir of the Parisians. They riddle 
him with small shot; he provides thousands of 
pleasantries for the journals; there is a sneer all 
over the house when ho raps at the doors of the 
various a})artm(uits on the morning of a now year’s 
day, and, \Nith his good wishes, leaves his present of 
a f(;w orang<*s. This is his way of announcing that 
ho exix'cts a solid pecuniary new year’s gift ; and 
his gifts an* many, for Fear gives them. It has 
long been agreed on all hands, that it is prudent to 
i>e'oii oxeellent t(‘rms with the man who guards the 
gate of your house, who receives your letters, and 
who knows many of your secrets. He is laughed 
at, but he remains strong. His tyranny is felt 
every hour in the day, but Paris must be rebuilt 
before it can be shaken off. He can be punished 
if he betrays his trust ; a lodger can compel the 
landlord to dismiss him, if he misbehaves himself ; 
but while he is merely a reckless gossip, a malicious 
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brewer of mischief, or an eccentric who is crushed 
by an overweening estimate of the importance of his 
duties, ho must he tolerated, and not only he 
tolerated, he must he petted. 

A Parisian’s house is not his castle — it is that of 
his concierge/ 
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OUR COOK, CLEMENCE. 

It was impossible to find fault with Clemenco. She 
was at oiu‘c so humble, amiable, and ingenious. She 
wheedled the sword out of the enemy’s grasp. She 
licked the hand just raised to pay her wages. Her 
sympathies were acute. She held in the utmost 
horror all the tricks of Paris tradosmon, and she had 
tt profound contempt for the race of Paris cooks. 
She was a l)right exception. Her life had been 
passed in the service of great families ; so that she 
could not have the smallest idea of anything that \vas 
not correct. Her adventures, as she described them, 
were not without interest, as uiulacious essays on the 
credulity of foreigners. The aplomb of Clemenco 
was superb. She had a fine faculty for flattery. 
This soothing salve was spread over everybody. 
She had experience enough to last three lifetimes, 
and to crowd each ; yet had it never been her good 
fortune to come across a family half so agreeable, or 
one-tenth part so distinguished, as ours. Our U'be 
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was the most intelligent child she had ever ap- 
proached ; and she positively and repeatedly asserted 
her determination never to believe that he was only 
four years old. There must be some mistake. 
Clcmence clasped her hands, stared at Monsieur 
Hebe, and (‘xclaimed : Four years ! there must be 
some error ! Then our parrot was the pearl of 
parrots, and although Clemence had a white rag 
round her forefinger many days on his account, 
Monsieur Coco was pronounced “ as sweet as an 
angel.’* l^^vcrybody was handsome, amiable, and 
clev(*r, and singularly unlike every other English 
family. Thin was held to bo a very great compliment 
indeed. 

Having, on her arrival, powdered us with compli- 
ments, ^lademoisello Clemence, our cook, considered 
that the time had come for sotting forth her own 
perfections, and impressing upon all of us, down 
to that wonderful Monsieur Bebe, the tremendous 
stroke of luck wo had made in obtaining her 
services. We were requested to consider, just for a 
moment, that, had we come only two days later, 
Clemence would have been snapped up by another 
family. We had escaped perdition by just two days. 
However, wo might now enjoy the singular good 
fortune that had befallen us ; and thank Heaven we 
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had socnrod ^lademoiselle Clemence to ho our cook. 
By this one piece of good fortune we had freed our- 
selves from a world of trouble ; we had a cook who 
knew evcr\i,hing and everybody. We should have 
everything cheap ; why, the woman who brought the 
butter to the market twice in every week, had known 
ln‘r for twenty years. The butter-woman’s husband 
worked in the commune whore Mademoiselle 
Cleinence’s brother was garde champrtre ; a fact 
from which this lady endeavoured to convince us hy 
rajnd argument, which was coneliisivo to her mind, 
that we should have excellent butter and eggs for a 
men? notliing. And this accidental reference to her 
hroth(‘r the garde champetre naturally reminded 
Clemence of her own personal influence ; which, she 
would have us know, was great with the highest 
personage in the Kmpirc. She had talked with the 
Emperor —and liad found him very agreeable. Wo 
humble folk expressed our astonishment, and, stimu- 
lated by the round eyes of Monsieur Bebe (who was 
again turned ovt;r, like a bundle, and pronounced 
ten years old at the very least), Mademoisello 
Clemence, cook, continued : 

‘‘ Yes : I lived in a very great family, where one 
of the Emperor’s favourite generals visited. I told 
him my father had served the great Emperor, and 
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that ho had no pension. The general said he would 
speak to the present Emperor. So, one day he 
came, told me to dress in my best, and then I 
was taken to tli<‘ Tuileries. The Emperor was 
charming. lie ht^gged me to sit down ; and when 
he had talked to me a little time, and promised 
me a ])ension for niy father, he begged me to go 
and see him again.” 

The satisfaction manifested at this account of our 
cook’s interview with the chief of the State, brought 
out the dominant jxiculiarity of Madcnnoisello Cle- 
mence. She had a tine collection of stories, all of 
which tended to her advantage. She had been the 
object of marked attention on the pari of many of 
the great personages of her time ; indeed, she had 
never lived with a family that was not remarkable 
in some way, and from which she had not received a 
studied and extraordinary compliment. She had 
lived with an English family who had been melted 
to tears when they w'oro compelled to part with her. 
The name of the late Duke of Orleans was men- 
tioned in her presence. This accident called an 
anecdote to her mind, 

I have spoken to the duke,” she said. “ I was 
in the service of a peer of France at the time. 
One day a gentleman called. He w’as struck with 
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my Clemence was at least six feet high, 

and was proud of her inches. ‘‘ * You are very 
tall,’ the gentleman said; ‘are you a Parisian?’ 
I answered that I was not, hut didn’t tell him 
whore I came from. When the gentleman had 
gone, my master came to me, and asked mo wlie- 
tluT I knew I had been talking to the eldest son 
of the king. I happened to put my hand in my 
apron pocket a few minutes afterwards, and felt 
that tlu're was a piece of money in it. The duke 
had contrived to slip a louis there unawares.” 

Poor ^radeiiioisello Clemence believed, in her 
innocences that she was dazzling a few benighted 
English folk. She was making herself an authority, 
a heroine. She had travelled also. She had been 
to England with a rich Eritish family. “ I have 
adventures always,” she exclaimed gaily, “ wherever 
I go. I have talked to the Queen of England.” 
Perhaps a slight movement of incredulity on our 
part stimulated her inventive faculties, for she 
hastened to explain her assertion. “ My master 
in England was a high court official. One day he 
and his wife were at St. James’s Palace, when the 
Queen said, ‘ I have never seen a tall Frenchwoman.’ 
My mistress replied that she had a French cook who 
was exceedingly tall. ‘ Indeed,’ said the Queen, 
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‘ I should very much like to see her.’ My mistress 
accordingly took me to the Palace, and I was intro- 
duced to the Queen. Her ^lajesty said that she 
was very glad to see me ; asked me questions about 
my jhiijH; and, when I was leaving, told me that 
whenever I came to England again, I was to be 
sure and let her know, and not to fail to cull 
upon her. Ihit that is not all. A few days after- 
wards a large parcel arrived from the Palac('. I 
naturally thought it was for my mistn'ss ; but, on 
examining the direction, T saw it \Nas for ‘ Mademoi- 
selle Olemenco, Cook.* T opened it, and found a 
handsome present from the (^ueen, with a very kind 
letter.” 

Mademoiselle Clemenco repeated again and again 
that the Queen of Faigland was very //;vo b ase ,• and 
that, most certainly, if she visited London again, 
she should call. Mademoiselle was a very tall and 
horribly gaunt woman, whose sacrifices to the graces 
were as rare as they were superlicial. She was an 
ill-preserved livc-and-forty. Yet was she a great 
stickler for respect ; and a formidable critic when 
the appearance of others was under discussion. 
Her airs of authority on all subjects, and the care 
she took to impress upon the people she served 
that she could not brook a word of censure, since 
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she was never in the wrong — prevailed with the 
timid. She continued to convey to them a feeling 
that it would bo the height of arrogance on their 
part to dismiss her for incompetency; she, who 
was BO devoted to her employers; she, who took 
the part of the family against the concierge; she, 
who knew everybody in the neighbourhood — and 
had been cook to dozens of English and other 
families in these very apartments. No : cooks as a 
body might be dismissable, but sho was not. 

Having taken her family by storm, Mademoiselle 
Clemcnce ruled with a rod of iron. She appeared, 
smiling and confident, every morning, to take our 
orders. With a refinement of cruelty, sho called her 
own amendments to any suggestions, ** Madame’s 
commands.” Sho went to market : bought what 
she pleased, at her own price. She alone held 
relations with the butcher. Every dish that was 
suggested to her was within her competence. No 
sauce came amiss to her. When a little entree 
that required the nicest ’handling, and which the 
gourmet would not order at any restaurant, was 
hinted at, she laughed at it. It was a trifle to 
her. It was the easiest thing in the world. Any 
cook could manage a supreme. We should have 
it” — ^but we never saw it. It bad struck Made- 

^ 8 
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moiscllo Clemencc, just an hour before dinner, that 
we should like a nice wholesome dish of stewed 
veal for the children, much better. To begin with, 
Monsieur liebo was so fond of it ; and ho had 
such coaxing, winning ways, it was a real delight 
to please him. Clemenco had taken the entire 
family into her heart of hearts. She had a lively 
regard for our health, and had always considered 
(although, of course, it was for Madame to decide) 
that a plain diet was the most wholesome. A good 
soup ; a nice (jUjoty or some cutlets, say with tomato 
sauce ; and some good fruit, — what could bo better 
for health ? Old men W’anted spiced dishes, and 
couldn’t eat a solo unless it was an <jratin or d 
Id Normavde, Poor fellows, their digestion w^as 
so impaired, their appetite was so enfeebled, a 
plain fried sole was not enough to tempt them ; 
they must have strong wine also, to warm their 
poor stomachs, before they could eat at all. But 
young people liked simple dishes, because their 
digestion was good ; and the people who were the 
simplest eaters had the longest lives. The Berrings, 
whom Clemence had accompanied to London, who 
were immensely rich people, were as remarkable 
for the simplicity of their table as they were for 
their extraordinary wealth. They always had plain 
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fish, plain meat, and good fruit. WTion they had 
company, they went, of course, to Chevet ; and 
the place was inundated wth cooks and patissiers. 
They received only ambassadors and court people. 
They had been kno\\Ti to pay two francs each for 
peaches. What could a few hundred frt^cs, more 
or less, be to them? Even on these occasions 
Mr. and ^radame lierrings hardly touched anything. 
They dined with the children beforehand ! And 
such children. What a colour they had ! They 
often reminded Clemonce of ours, except that they 
hadn’t one who could bo compared for a single 
instant with Monsieur B6be. To bo sure, it was 
not CVC17 day such a child could be seen. 

Clcmence could cook a fowl over her little char- 
coal lire. She could arrange a she could 

stew veal with mushroPoms, and she could accom- 
plish a rough idea of beef a la inotlc — beef a la 
mode being, I may observe, as unlike that strange 
mixture of meat and vegetables for which so many 
British taverns are celebrated,” as Cr6cy is unlike 
Bisque. Clcmence, however, could not make a fair 
Julienne soup. I suggested that her opaque fluid, 
charged with potatoes, was not my idea of the soup 
called Julienne. Clemence smiled. She was too 
'pow’erful to rebuke me. It would be a strange 
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thing — ^indeed, it would be unaccountable — if she 
didn’t know how to make Julienne soup. The 
Berrings were so delighted with it, that she had 
the very greatest difficulty in persuading them to 
have any other soup. The general who introduced 
her to the Emperor, said he enjoyed it more than 
any dish ho had touched since his return from the 
Crimea; and he had dined at the Tuileries day 
after day. 

In an evil moment the family which Clemcnce 
deigned to servo, while waiting for another oppor- 
tunity of calling on the Queen of England, and of 
speaking to the Emperor on the advisability of 
making her father a Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, discovered a liking for tomatos. From 
that moment they almost lived on them. They 
appeared at table with eveiy dish. Clemence en- 
larged upon their merits ; only people of good taste 
cared for them ; they were excellent for the health : 
she knew we should like them. The Berrings were 
never tired of eating them. It did her heart good 
to see Mr. Berrings eat them : — he was so distingue. 
He was a perfect English gentleman. The French 
laughed at his red hair : but she always maintained 
that it gave him a noble appearance. 

Mademoiselle Gemence had one aversion, and 
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one only; and that aversion was the concierge. 
She always avoided him when she could. He told 
her that Monsieur came homo at past one o’clock last 
night. She answered that it was no business of his 
when Monsieur chose to come home. It was his duty 
to pull the string and hold his tongue. He was 
known throughout the neighbourhood, and was quite 
capable of saying all kinds of things about us. 
We might, however, bo quite easy, for she would 
let the neighbourhood know how he had behaved. 
Ho had a wicked tongue, and nobody know it better 
than his wife — poor woman ! 

Mademoiselle Clomence, in short, was a very 
clever talker; but a very bad cook. Matters came 
to a crisis over an omelette. It was a bad omelette 
— the worst over put between mortal teeth. We 
were stem; and Clemence had the sagacity to see 
that her reign was at an end. She had worn out 
the Berrings ; she felt that she could not persuade 
us that the General who had introduced her to 
the Emperor, preferred broken, greasy, and shape- 
less omelettes. She had speculated with all her 
stories, and bad failed. But she had the neigh- 
bourhood still to her back. She had a standing of 
twenty years in her qiLartierf When, at last, it 
was made known that we were going to leave the 
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neighbourhood, Mademoiselle Clemence was equal 
to the occasion. She contained herself. She still 
brought an apple or a cake to that wonder of 
wonders, Monsieur Bt*be. He w'as still an angel 
and a jewel. Mademoiselle Clemence was affable 
enough to talk about the generosity of the Eng- 
lish, and of the roomful of valuables former families 
whom she had served, had left her. Monsieur’s 
luncheon was still to her an object of paramount 
importance. Her only anxiety was to know that 
wo were not going to engage another cook in our 
now quarters. 

Madomoisollo Clemence held out bravely to the 
last moment; her gratitude (she had been pre- 
posterously overpaid) being a lively sense of favours 
to come. 

It chanced that some valuables were left behind 
in the old lodgings. Some unfortunate creatures 
were sent to fetch them. Mademoiselle Clemence 
was seated in the box of the concierge, in close 
conversation with him. In company with the con- 
cierge, she burst forth. The torrent of her abuse 
was copious, for she was not satisfied with the 
gratification she had received — in addition to her 
wages. 

Mademoiselle Clemence is now telling her stories 
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of her introduction to two crowned beads, to another 
English family — in the very rooms of the late Eng- 
lish family, which she execrates. If they be fond of 
amusing inventions and bad dinners, she will satisfy 
tliem. Clemcnco is a representative woman. There 
are many copies of her in the English quarter of 
Paris. She knows all the tradespeople of her 
quarter well, and she leads her families to their 
shops. I don’t quarrel with her, because she has 
her rcmhc on every spoonful of jam the children 
cat; but because she and her class flourish by 
talking many of my countrjmen and country- 
women into the belief that they are — French 
cooks ! 
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OUB MELAKOHOLY BAEEB. 

I WAS leaving my rooms in the Rue do Castellane 
early one morning, when I was met at my door by 
the baker, who had just stood two loaves, each about 
the length of a musket, against the wall. I was 
struck with the man’s mournful and sick ap- 
pearance. He was as thin as a living human 
being well could he. There was a most touching 
expression of pain and weariness in his sunken 
eyes; and he went heavily — ^very heavily for so 
spare a man — down the stairs. 1 heard that he 
had a little sharp cough. His miserable figure 
interested me, and led me to consider and to in- 
quire into the condition of the working bakers of 
Paris. Often on my way home at night I had 
been startled by the most painful screams and 
groans, that appeared to travel to my ears from 
the earth under my feet ; and on looking through 
a little trap under a baker’s shop-window, I had 
found that the discordant noise proceeded from 
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two or three half nude men, who were kneading 
vast troughs of dough in a steamy cellar. I have 
watched these poor labourers, doomed to toil through 
winter and through summer nights, and to sleep 
through the sunlight, with profound pity. Not 
only are they exposed to all kinds of unhealthy 
influences, baked for hours in a cellar, and thrust 
out on chilly mornings to go home to their garrets ; 
but they are doomed to live apart from all other 
classes of working men. Any reader who may have 
been accustomed, while in Paris, to take early walks, 
may have seen the well-known figure of the journey- 
man baker ambling sadly home after his night’s 
work, in his grey cotton clothes, and with the new- 
baked loaf, which is his daily perquisite, under his 
arm. lie has just left the hot mouth of the oven, 
and the cold morning breeze strikes to the marrow 
of his bones. He is hurrying, sore oppressed, to 
his bed, through crowds of labourers, who, fresh 
after a good night’s sleep, are commencing their 
day’s work. 

I am at a loss to discover why French dramatic 
writers have been in the habit of selecting the 
baker as their type of the jolly buffoon ; for I am 
certain that a more mournful figure than that of 
' him who passes his weary nights making the daily 

3 * 
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bread of the Parisians, does not exist within the for- 
tifications. His trade forces him to be unsociable, 
for he is asleep when the rest of the world is 
awake. He can just say “ Good morning and 
** Good night ” to his neighbours, and ho bears the 
sombre marks of his forced isolation in his doleful 
countenance. 

There are in existence some very curious and 
remarkable historical treatises on the coi7)orations 
and trade customs of the bakers of Paris, tracing 
their industry from the time when all citizens were 
compelled to bake their bread in the public ovens, 
which wore the properties of great lords, or of religious 
establishments. These public ovens were sources 
of great profit, since every citizen was compelled 
to bake his bread in them, paying to the pro- 
prietor a fixed price. It was in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century that the Parisians obtained 
permission from the sovereign to have private ovens 
in their own houses. The owners of the public 
ovens, however, did not give up their privileges 
without a struggle; as late as the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, in some parts of Paris, 
people who had private ovens were comi^elled to 
pay an indemnity to the reverend owners of the 
public ovens. This indemnity was called the 
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Little Oven Tax — a tax that was not completely ^ 
abolished before 1675. The history of the quarrels 
between the grand panetier of the court, who re- 
ceived the taxes due from the bakers to the king, 
and the provost of Paris; and again between the 
town bakers, the bakers of the suburbs, and the 
country bakers, who had each their separate and 
peculiar privileges, may be found in the pages of 
Levasscur and Boland. Therein also are lists of 
the vexatious fines and taxes which the journey- 
man baker was compelled to pay to the authorities. 
His reception as a master baker was conducted 
with a quaint ceremony. On the day appointed 
for his initiation, ho presented himself at the door 
of the meeting-room, holding a now glazed earthen- 
ware pot, which was filled with cakes and nuts, 
saving, ‘‘ Master, I have served my four years. 
Behold ! here is my vessel full of nuts.” Then the 
master of the craft asked the clerk in attendance 
if this were true. WTien the clerk replied in the 
affirmative, the master returned the vessel full of 
nuts and cakes to the candidate, who forthwith 
shattered it against the wall. From that moment 
he was a master baker ; and his reception was cele- 
brated with a banquet. This ceremony remained in 
force from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth. 
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Then a tree, garnished with beans or oranges, 
was presented, instead of the earthenware vessel; 
and lastly, the presentation of a huh d*or suf- 
ficed. 

The trade of baker must have been, in the olden 
time, one to try the temper of the most patient 
of men. At one period, a Paris baker could light 
his oven only on 290 days of the year. He could 
not bake on Sundays ; and wo are told that it was 
amusing to watch the bakers standing in their door- 
ways on Monday mornings, with their ears stretched, 
to catch the first sound of the matin bell, when they 
might light their ovens. Then there was the great 
trial of the Queen’s bread, in the making of which 
yeast was used, and in the course of which the 
doctors, called in to give their opinion as to the 
effect of bread made with yeast on health, fell out, 
to the great delight of the author of the Mahides 
Imaginaires. If, however, in all these times of 
trouble and vexatious regulations, the poor journey- 
man* baker was seldom at peace, at least he had the 
comfort of looking forward to the time when he 
might marry his master’s daughter, and set up a 
shop for himself. But the poor journeyman bakers 
of to-day, who flit fretfully about in the twilight and 
in the dawn, have no such hope left. Capital, which 
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they can never have an opportunity of amassing, is 
necessary to open a baker’s shop, even now when the 
monopoly has been destroyed. Here he will remain 
where I see him now, on this bleak winter night, in 
this cellar under the shop, with the red-hot mouth 
of the oven almost singeing his body ; making and 
baking the bread of his fellow man to the end of 
his short life. Little unbroken rest has he, even by 
day ; for he must watch once or twice in the daytime, 
the preparation for the night’s batch of bread. The 
labour of kneading it is most unhealthy to him, 
driving the particles of flour into his lungs, and 
it cannot be advantageous to the bread. Still, the 
Paris journeyman baker vehemently opposes the 
introduction of kneading machinery, in the fear that 
it will leave him to starve ; and up to this moment 
he has been able to restrict the use of bread-making 
machinery within very narrow limits. Although his 
wages are low, and his hope of advancement is 
almost nily he clings to the old system, albeit it must 
bring him to an early grave. The labour of a work- 
ing baker is so hard, that apprentices to it are 
seldom entered younger than eighteen years of age. 
The apprenticeship lasts during a year or eighteen 
months ; and the premium paid to the master baker 
fluctuates between five and six pounds. At the 
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expiration of this short apprenticeship, he becomes a 
brigadier. It is his duty to heat the oven, to put 
the bread in it, and remove it, and generally to 
exercise the functions of a foreman. His wages are 
usually a trifle under four shillings per diem. In 
the bakery with him is that important workman 
called the First Help. It is he who kneads the 
bread, sending forth, as from the bowels of the 
earth, the groans and piercing cries that affright 
late-returning merry-makers. He shapes the dough 
into loaves, with the assistance of the Second Help. 
The first help earns about three and sixpence per 
diem ; and his assistant has between half a crown 
and three shillings per diem. A fourth workman 
generally completes the staff of an ordinary Parisian 
bakery. This last is the drudge. Ho chops the 
wood, fetches the water, couhts the loaves, and, in 
short, does all the needful drudgery, for something 
under two shillings per diem. The poor bakers are, 
I may observe, paid for over-work — in this way. 
When they have to bake more than seven batches of 
bread, each batch containing seventy loaves, the 
workmen receive fivepence each for the eighth batch, 
and a penny each for the ninth. In addition to 
these money payments, each workman is allowed to 
take away two pounds of bread daily ; and it is this 
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two-pound loaf that w^e have so often seen under his 
arm, as he trotted away through the morning cold, to 
his bed. Ho is allowed, moreover, to eat as much 
bread as he pleases during the night. There are 
indulgent masters, who give the poor fellows a sip of 
white wine before they start home in the morning ; 
but these are, I fear, rare exceptions. 

There is no trade so poor, no handicraft so lowly « 
paid, that it will not yield something to the avarice 
of the usurer or the skilful knave. These poor 
journeymen bakers were, some years ago, in the 
bands of a set of rascals, who kept agencies for 
finding places for journeymen bakers out of work. 
They charged the poor fellow's whom th(jy placed 
as much sometimes as thirty francs. But this 
overcharge was not the w'orst part of their operation, 
for no sooner had the poor journeymen paid the 
agent’s fee, than this same agent earwigged his 
master, and obtained his discharge; so that the 
poor fellow was obliged to return once again to the 
usurer, and to pay thirty francs for another place. 
This scandalous grinding of the poor has ceased, 
however ; and now the journeyman baker is protected 
against such rapacity; but still he is far from 
satisfied with the conditions under which ho can 
obtain employment. 
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And no wonder. The Frisians will have new 
bread to dip into their matutinal coffee, so he must 
labour through the night. He must stand for 
hours between the current of night air and the 
mouth of the oven. He is thirty years old before 
ho becomes a perfect workman : at forty, his 
strength is exhausted, and ho is good for nothing. 

^ His sun is a smoky oil-lamp ; the home of his 
waking moments — a stifling cellar. The air is 
charged with particles of flour that produce 
ophthalmia. Ho is cramped with rheumatism, and 
shaken with a chronic cough. The doctors w'ho 
have examined the question, declare that it is 
impossible for a journeyman baker to pursue his 
vocation after he is fifty years of ago. Melancholy, 
however, as the lot is of the Paris bread-maker, it is 
borne with patient courage. The trade is never in 
want of hands, and it is regularly established, like 
trades of happier promise, with its institutions, its 
fetes, its houses of call, and its privileges. In the 
great freemasonry of labour which extends over 
Franco, the journeymen bakers are the children of 
Master Jacques ; and under his protecting influence 
they make their tour of France. It is said that 
some seven or eight hundred young workmen 
annually start on this tour, full of hope, and with 
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faith in their patron saint, St. Honor6. Albeit, the 
French bakers have proved somewhat fickle towards 
tlieir saints. In the first instance, they placed 
themselves under the protection of St. Pierre aux 
Licus, because his fete was in the harvest time. 
But they abandoned St. Peter for St. Lazarus in the 
Middle Ages, because the latter had the power of 
curing leprosy ; and it was then the general belief 
that contact with the fire predisposed men to this 
scourge. Four centuries and a half having elapsed 
since the bakers forsook the protection of St. 
Lazarus, it is not strange that the reasons for their 
desertion have been lost. It is more than probable 
that, having discovered contact with fire did* not 
produce leprosy, they^ felt themselves at perfect 
liberty to choose another saint from the calendar. 
It is but justice to the bakers to add, that at least 
they have been faithful to their present saint 
during nearly four centuries ; and that on the 16th 
of May in every year, they celebrate his feast. On 
this happy May*day the mournful bread-makers 
come forth from their bakeries betimes; attire 
themselves in their best; deck themselves out in 
the ribbons that mark their rank in their craft; 
and repair to the residence of the Mother. It 
should be understood by the reader, that the 
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Mother is the landlady of the house of entertainment 
where the various crafts of French working men 
meet. The Mother is a personage of great dis- 
tinction, to whom apprentices and journeymen 
pay the utmost respect. On the morning of St. 
Honore, when all the working bakers have assembled, 
they arrange themselves in procession, and, pre- 
ceded by a band and a colossal cake, bonie by 

« 

two or three of their companions, proceed through 
the streets, to hear mass at the church of St. Roch. 
The religious service at an end, they march back to 
the house of the Mother, whore they hold a banquet, 
only the members of their craft being present, wdth 
the addition of the Mother, who is the honoured 
guest. Plentiful invitations^ have been sent out 
to craftsmen of other trades for a ball in the 
evening. The printed invitations are ornamented 
with symbols of the craft, and have ‘‘Honour and 
Glory to Labour for their motto. The bakers* ball 
is said to be remarkable among Paris working men’s 
balls for the elegance of the wives and daughters 
who attend it ; and for the polite manners that are 
shown at it. The poor pale fathers and brothers 
forget the fetid bakery and the blazing oven for the 
moment, and do their best to be gay. The morrow 
will find them, probably, more sombre than ever. 
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The bread-making of Paris gives work to nearly 
tlireo tliousaiicl individuals. In the latest compiled 
statistics of Paris industry, it is stated that ninety 
per cent, of the jounieymen bakers could read and 
write, and that sixty per cent, of them had their 
own furniture. These figures prove that the men 
are at once thoughtful and prudent. They have, 
indeed, few opportunities for dissipation, since 
Paris sleeps through their waiting hours. Left 
much to themselves* the quiet reading of a paper 
over a pipe, is the amusement to which they naturally 
have recourse. 

There is a legend concerning three gny bakers, 
which is described by Pierre Vinyard. These three 
rollicking cliildrcn of the dough trough were named 
respectively Turlupin, Gautier- Garguille, and Gros- 
Guillaume. They were all three journeymen 
bakers, and worked together in the Quartior St. 
Laurent. They were bound together by a close and 
sincere friendship. The natural humour that was 
in them, bubbled over. Bread-making was too dull 
and tedious an employment for them, so they took 
to the stage. It is one thing to resolve to take to 
the stage, and another to find the stage. The three 
jolly bakers were reduced to the necessity of building 
their own platform. They hired an old tennis court, 
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and with their own hands raised a little theatre in 
it ; they painted their own decorations ; in short, they 
did everything, being unable to pay for help. On 
this rough stage they played all kinds of grotesque 
scenes, which they called Turlupinades — ^the hour 
of performance being from one till two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the price of admission being 
about three halfpence. Turlupin played the low- 
comedy valets ; Gros-Guillaume was the heavy 
moralist; and Gautier-Garguillo was the pedant 
and family man. Their success was so great that 
it gave umbrage to the pretentious actors of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, who complained to the 
Cardinal do Bichelieu that these vagabonds were 
injurious competitors ; whereupon the Cardinal 
ordered the three jolly bakers to play one of their 
wild farces in his presence. The trio were so 
irresistibly comic, that they extorted many laughs 
even from his grave Eminence, who, in gratitude, 
ordered that they should be admitted to play on the 
stage of the Hotel de Bourgogne ; and in this way 
their denunciators were confounded. The end of 
the jolly trio, however, was a very sad one. In an 
evil moment, and carried away by the fun of the 
scene, Gros-Guillaume took it into his unlucky head 
to mimic some well-known peculiarities of a great 
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magistrate, who was present among the audience. 
The great man took this in evil part, and had the 
poor actor cast into prison, where he died. Appalled 
at the fate of Gros-Guillaume, his two companions 
took to flight. From their hiding-place they heard 
of his death. The news was too heavy for their gentle 
hearts, so they laid themselves down, and within a 
week were with poor Gros-Guillaume — beyond the 
reach of any earthly magistrate's vengeance. They 
were all three buried together in the church of St. 
Saviour, then the ordinary place of interment for 
actors of the Hotel do Bourgogne. 

The three jolly bakers of the seventeenth century 
were put to rest, we venture to say, with much less 
pomp and ceremony than may bo seen in these 
days, when a baker — a child of Master Jacques — is 
carried to his long home. The body of the dead 
journeyman baker is laid upon an open car ; the car 
is surrounded by journeymen bakers, children of 
Master Jacques, who, decently attired and decorated 
with red, green, and white ribbons, are about to 
attend their lost companion to his grave. When 
the car moves forward, they march in step on either 
side of it, marking time with the long canes they 
carry in their hands, as symbols of their rank. 
Arrived at the grave in the cemetery, they range 
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themselves in a circle round the coffin; then two 

journeymen approach from opposite sides of the 

cofiin, and lean towards each other over it. They 

make certain waves and signs with their canes, 

looking fixedly and mournfully at one another the 

while ; then they raise a plaintive cry, beat their 

breasts with their left hands, and whisper in each 

other’s car, over the coffin. All this is repeated 

three or four times ; then the body is lowered into 

» 

the gravo. A journeyman approaches, and a broad 
black cloth is thrown over him and the grave. A 
groan seems to rise out of the earth — a bystander 
need not bo very acute to make up his mind that 
the said groan proceeds from the covered journey- 
man. It is answered by a wail of lamentation from 
the assembled men of the craft ; and then the earth 
rattles over the dead man’s breast ; and ho who has 
passed his weary life, ill-paid and over-worked, 
making the bread of his fellow men, is left to his 
long sleep. 
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oun artist in meat. 

It was on a certain Easter Sunday that I discovered 
the artistic genius of our hutcher. I was going for 
H ^alk, to see the Parisians in their new clothes, 
carrying their Easter offerings about, and showing 
themselves on the lioulovards and in the Champs 
Elysces, when my attention was arrested at our 
gateway by a select group of admirers, to whom our 
butcher, usually a taciturn man, was addressing 
himself with animation. Tho group consisted of 
neighbouring cooks and housemaids, of the grocer’s 
boy opposite, of tho poultry merchant, the black 
wood and charcoal merchant, and a hairdresser in 
the bud, who wore a comb in his Brutus with 
open pride*. The picture upon which the admir- 
ing group were gazing was at least a curious one. 
The entire carcase of a fine calf was spread in the 
centre of the shop-front. Its four legs were thrust at 
right angles, and were tho points to which the four 
comers of a fiat even surface of white fat were fixed. 
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Upon this surface our butcher had, with consum- 
mate art, carved a most intricate, but withal graceful, 
design. At the borders, the fat was so finely pierced 
into patterns that, at a distance, it looked like lace ; 
while the centre of the square was filled with a well- 
modelled clump of fiowers. Carcases of sheep were 
arranged in artistic order round this central master- 
piece; the back of each sheep being tattooed with 
flowing lines that would have roused the jealousy of 
the highest New Zealand chief. Our butcher, l^th 
his arms folded, and his ruddy face shining in the 
bright spring sun, stood with the noble pose of a 
conqueror waiting for his laurels. He said, with 
the view of impressing the little public about him 
with a due sense of the magnitude of his labours, 
** we were up at two o’clock this morning, every one 
of us.” Even our triste baker paused as he entered 
the house, and smiled to see how gay an appearance 
our butcher’s shop had put on. The entrance to 
the shop was a triumphal arch of butcher’s meat. 
Two noble sides of beef were supporting pillars to 
gigots so shapely and solid, that for a moment I had 
a mind to write to the renowned British butcher, 
Mr. Slater, in London, begging him to look to his 
legs. 

During two or three days, our butcher, having a 
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corner shop for the display of his art-workinanship 
in fat, and the delicacy of his touch on the backs of 
sheep, was a considerable personage in our neigh- 
bourhood. He appeared to bo very popular, to boot. 
I bive not the least hesitation in stating, that the 
poultry merchant and the hairdresser’s approiitic(* 
and the journeyman baker have quite forgiven the 
descendants of Caboche, the slaughterman, their 
part in the detestable massacres of the Duke of 
DuH^undy and the Count D’Arraagnac. Yes : the 
part pbiyod by the butchers in the Paris doings of 
the tifteentli and sixteentli centuries was a savage 
and detestable part. Was it not the butchers, 
moreover, who carried a canopy over the liead of 
Henry the Sixth of England when ho entered Paris 
us King of France, in 1431 ? They were a rich cor- 
poration, with jxnver to overbear every other trade, 
and they lorded it right heartily. When the doleful 
bell of St. Germain I’Anxerrois tolled on that fatal 
night for the Huguenots, the butchers were alert 
with their whethal steel. They did their part of the 
massacre. What said butcher Pixoii, renowned for 
his activity in the bloodshed? When Charles the 
Ninth asked him whether there were any living 
Huguenots remaining m Paris, Butcher Pizon 

4 
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answered his sovereign to liis royal heart’s con- 
tent ; — 

"‘Sire,” said tlio loyal butcher, ‘‘yesterday I 
throw one hundred and twenty of them into the 
river, and I’ve as many more for to-night.” 

The answ(‘r of the bultiicr tickled Charles 
mightily. According to Saintfoix, people thought 
his jMajesty would never have finished laughing. 

Th(^ children of ferocious Pizon and Cabochc have 
power no long(‘r to do mischief, nor have thc^tho 
disposition. In the old time they had certain vir- 
tues, and these they arc reputed to possess still. 
TIkj wholesale butchers ar(‘- most honourable and 
cbivalrouH in their dealings with each other. It is 
related of them, that at the cattle-market any master 
butcher will lend his neighbour twenty or forty 
pounds, without acknowledgment or recoii)t ; and 
that, indeed, it is not unusual for a borrower to be 
ignorant of the name of his lender. So that, on 
market mornings, a master butcher is often heard 
shouting, “Last market I borrowed forty pounds of 
somebody. Who was it ? ” The master butchers of 
Paris may be divided into three classes. In the 
first place, there are what are called the carcase 
batchers, who buy cattle alive, slaughter it, and sell 
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I ho ciircrtses wholesale. There >yere not more than 
sixty of these master hutehors in Paris in the year 
1851. Then there are the regular” butclu'rs, 
who slaughter their own meat; and, lastly, the 
strietly retail butchers, who buy the carcase, and 
s(‘ll tlio chop. The master butchers of Paris, before 
their trade was made free, were not more than live 
hundred strong. Their records prove that they were 
I'xceedingly charitable among followers of their own 
Iradf^. Thesi‘ live hundred master butchers were, in 
1851, supporting oik; hundred and twenty-two of their 
unfortunate fellow tradesmen. It w’as in 1818 tliat 
they voluntarily established a benefit society for Ilnur 
workmen, by levying a contribution of one sou on 
(ivery bulhick S(»ld, and one centime on evtiry sheep. 
This light charilalde tax produced about 400/. per 
annum, and enulded the master butcherB to give 
ln*oki n-dowu workmen a franc a day. 

The butcher's trade is a melancholy and repulsive 
one at the best. The boy who is apprenticed to a 
Paris Imtcher has generally two years to serve. He 
is at once sent to the slaughterhouse ; after six 
months he is. promoted to the duty of killing ; and 
lastly, he reaches the dignity of an Halier^ w^ho pre- 
pares the meat for display in the shop. The head 
men at the slaughterhouse are paid by the number 
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of animals that pa^ through their hands. They re- 
ceive al)out l8. G(L for every ox; Is. 2d. for every 
calf; and l\d. for every sheep. The most skilful 
workmen in the slaughterhouses appear to gain 
occasionally as much as 8.^. a day; but these for- 
tunate individuals are rare, and in order to cam 
Huch .wages, they must slave incessantly. They go 
to work, winter and summer, at two o’clock in the 
morning, and arc drenched with water by the hour 
together. Tlnn-ci are numbers of irregularly em- 
ployed men about the slaughterhouses, who help 
the head slaught(*rman, and can earn, when they 
are employed, ‘2.S. a day. These helps are a rude and 
dissipated sot, who perform all the more repulsive 
parts of slaughterhouse duties. They have been 
reduced by stern necessity to their brutalizing em- 
ployment. They are quite apart from, and utterly 
unlike in every respect, the men employed in the 
butchers’ shops of Paris. The salesmen in these 
shops have much taste and some culture. Our 
butcher’s salesman is the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood. He has usuiq^ed the old barber’s privileges of 
gossiping. He is carefully dressed,^ and carries a 
snow-white serviette. The shop, of which he is the 
presiding spirit, where he jokes with the cooks who 
come every day to bargain for the meat, and who 
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carry it off Tvith them, is in .no respect like an 
En^disli butcher’s shop. The meat lies upon marble 
slabs, and there is a certain elegance about every 
an-angement. Our butcher’s salesman and help 
live with him on the most amicable terms. The 
salesman, in addition to his board and lodging, 
receives, probably, about 20Z. per annum. An 
ordinary salesman, who is not boarded by his em- 
ployer, will earn about 25a. a week. 

If our neighbours cannot boast beef like that 
of old England, nor mutton like that which is fed 
on the sweet-scented English moors and downs ; 
at least to them belongs the merit of having, threti 
hundred years ago, seen the advantages and tin; 
propriety of having healthy slaughterhouses, with- 
out the gates of the city. The autliorities had to 
deal with obstinate men in the Paris butchers of 
those days. They rebelled against the orders of 
Parliament. They looked to their own convenience, 
and not to the health of their neighbours, nor to 
the w'holesomencss of their meat. The struggle 
went on between the authorities and the butchers 
from one century to the next, the butchers always 
having the best of the struggle. 

According to Mercier, the slaughterhouses were, 
towards the end of the last century, m the middle 
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uf the city ; and the moanin" of the dying animals 
could he heard hy the passers-hy, in the most fre- 
(luented streets. Now and then, an ox, frantic 
from the clumsy blow of a slaughterman, would 
make his escape-, and scatter terror through a 
neiglihourhood. 

Feyd(‘iiu do Marvilh\ when Lieutenant of Police, 
in 1710, made a great eilort to drive the slaughter- 
house's out of tlu^ city ; hut the answer he obtained 
was, that the corporation of ])utchers wore rich and 
j>owerful, and had great friends at Court. The year 
1810 had ojX'iied beforcj these powerful tradesmen 
were vaiupiished, and niodi‘1 Khiiighterhouses were 
establislied in the environs of Paris. There are 
iu)w seven admirably organizA'd slaughterhouses in 
the vicinity of the French capital. Neither sheep 
nor ox is ever seen in the streets. Every detail 
connected with the lulling of animals, and the 
security of the consumer against insalubrious meat, 
is strictly regulated. The men who drive cattle 
from the markets to the slaughterhouses, are under 
inspectors, and are appointed by the prefecture of 
police. Directly after the animals arrive at the 
slaughterhouse they are examined by a government 
expert, and they cannot be sold as meat until he 
has certified that they are in a healthy condition. 
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Government inspectors also examine tlio meat ex- 
posed for sale in town; and that which they coii- 
donm as unfit for human food is sent to tlie 
Carnivora at the Jarditi des Planter to bo consumed. 
Tlic Paris slaughterhouses are surrounded with 
trees, not only to give them an agreeable aspect, 
but also to purify the air, which is charged with 
animal exhalations. The most stringent regula- 
tions enforce the cleanliness of every part of these 
estaldishmeiits. No kind of animal matter is 
allowed to accumulate, on any pretext whatever. In 
short, it is not possible to conceive a precaution that 
has not been taken by the Paris authorities. Tlie 
consc([uencc is, that no Parisian is ever nauseated 
by seeing horrible loads of fresh hides or bones, or 
animals’ heads passing through the streets. The 
tripii’m, as well "as the -butchers, are strictly 
governed. And so about 251 million pounds of meat 
are prepared every year for the good citizens of 
Paris, with the least possible inconvenience or danger 
to tliem. This has been accomplished, no doubt, at 
the sacrifice of many of the ancient dignities of 
the master butchers. 

The glorious days of the privileged Four Hundred 
arc departed for ever. Time was when the master 
butchers were in the front of every public ceremony. 
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They wore the observed of all observers when kings 
entered the city, or when there were public rejoicings 
at the birth or baptism of princes. They were in 
the enjoyment of high consideration when the first 
Revolution burst upon Paris. The master butchers 
being among the privileged classes, were wrath with 
the mob, who had dared to sot up a democratic form 
of government. At the fate of the Federation only 
the w’orkiiig butchers presented themselves : the 
aristocrats, their masters, declining to exhibit any 
sympathy with the now order of things that had 
destroyed tlieir ancient privileges. During the Revo- 
lution, ovcm the old pagan procession of the Fat Ox 
destined for sacrifice, w'as discontinued. It had been 
the great show of Carnival time in Paris for many 
years. An eyewitness of the procession of 1739 
doscribes how ho saw an ox with a branch of red 
laurel over its head, and covered with embroidered 
cloth, led through the streets by the butchers’ men. 
Upon the back of the ox was seated a child, who was 
called the King of the Butchers. The young king 
wore a blue scarf, and carried in one hand a golden 
sceptre, and in the other, a naked sword. The 
butchers were dressed in red and white, and capped 
with turbans. This grotesque procession was pre- 
ceded through the streets by a band of violins, fifes. 
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and drums. Wlicn, in 1805, the butchers managed 
to have their ancient procession through the streets 
restored, they found their inventive faculties re- 
stricted by the severity of the police regulations. 
The number of butchers who might accompany the 
fat ox through the streets was limited, and the 
costume of the masqueraders was exactly described. 
The government of the great Napoleon ordered that a 
child dressed to resemble Cupid, or rather undressed 
to resemble Cupid — should bo mounted on an ox 
weighing as nearly as possible thirteen hundred 
pounds. The ox was to be richly caparisoned, his 
horns wore to bo gilded, and ho was to bo surrounded 
by twelve working butchers, who were to wi'ar all 
the ‘‘ attributes of their profession.*' 

The procession of the Fat Ox has lasted down to 
the present time ; but each year it has become more 
tawdry. It has fallen in public estimation; it^is 
laugh(‘d at and scotled at as out of date ; but it is the 
only remnant left of the ancient street splendours of 
the butchers. It has, moreover, its commercial use 
to a few, and so it struggles on from year to year, 
paying grotesque calls at the Tuileries, and at the 
ministries of State. It delights the children, who 
anticipate a peep at the fat ox on Shrove Tuesday 
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iiH keenly as they anticipate a large consumption of 
pancakes. These arc sharp husiness times, and now 
the fat ox is merely the splendid advertisement of an 
enterprising master hutolicr. His name becomes a 
household word throughout all Paris. There is a 
l)Utchcr in the Hue St. Roch, who, since the year 
18 f)l, lias been the owner of eight of the fat oxen tiiat 
have been paraded at tlu* close of the Carnival. liRst 
February, while his prize ox was being rolled along 
the Jloulevards in a car of trium])h, followed by a 
shivi'ring bi‘vy of nunphs in ballet-girl costume, 
grou])iHl on an open chariot ; and horsemen diiguised 
as <»ld women, moiik(‘yH, or dogs ; he had suspended 
before his shop, a gnuit curtain, ut>on which in letters 
of gold were enumerated the prize oxen of this proud 
butcher. The tawdry procession, preceded by a 
band and followed by a troop of grave Dragoons, 
went under the windows of the Emperor’s palace, 
and the grave face of the hero of Solferino looked 
down from a balcony upon the butcher’s masque- 
rade. 

Our butcher is a grave, plain, homely man, who, 
it is most probable, looks down with ineflablo con- 
tempt upon the ox with the gilded horns, and the 
tawdry ballet girls, who follow in his w’ake. The 
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Paris butchers of the new school have ])rokeu 
completely with the ancient spirit of their proud 
trade, and our butcher is of the now school, I 
have endeavoured io show that ho is something 
more tlian a plain butcher. Just as the coifleur is 
an artist in hair, ho is an artist in meat — a sculptor 
in fat ! It is not because he despises a tawdry 
show dragged through the streets in the bleak 
month of February, and will not present himself 
before his sovereign, with the mask of a monkey 
upon his robust shoulders, that he is to bo sot down 
as a prosaic unimprcssible slayer of sheep and oxen. 
1I(* is rather to be taken as a tradesman who has 
educated himself out of spangles and tinsel, and has 
taken his rank among the more advjinced butcherH, 
who liav(,‘ laboured to destroy the grossness of the 
shambles, and to show a work of art on tlio hind- 
quarters of a slieep. I can sec no reason why some 
of our 1 Hitcher’s designs fur tlio decoration of veal 
and mutton should not be included in those inter- 
esting Kxhibitions of Art applied to Industry, which 
are hold from time to time under the Oiystal Roof 
in the Champs Elysees. I only know that since 
Easter Sunday last, when I saw that masterpiece 
in veal, and those pretty sketches in mutton, which 
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our Paris butcher displayed with pardonable pride, 
I have more than once wondered whether, when 
actively engaged in the consumption of one of his 
(jigotSf I wore not ruthlessly putting my barbarian 
teeth through a masterpiece. 
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Cn.\PTER VI. 

MONSIEUR BEBE’S PURVEYOR OF PLAISIRS.” 

There is a plaintive cry that rises from Paris 
streets about sundown, accompanied with the 
monotonous sound of a wooden rattle, that is 
dclij^ditful to the oar of French children, and has 
been a familiar sound, through life, to the oldest 
inhabitant of Paris, The street-seller of plamrH 
or ouhlies as they were called long, long years 
ago, is generally an elderly woman of somewhat 
lively temperament, dressed with scrupulous^ neat- 
ness, her head covered with a cap, white as moun- 
tain snow. She must needs bo amiable, and of a 
kindly habit of mind, for it is her business to 
please, and attract children to that magic round 
green box, in which she bolds those frail crisp 
cakes, curled in the shape of sugar-bags, which 
have delighted — well, hqjkv many generations shall 
we say ? — of the vivacious, light-witted children 
of Lutetia, These mhlieB of sweet paste, cooked 
between hot irons, have come direct down, ac- 
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cording to some authorities, transmitted to the 
Paris hrht'a of to-day, from the OMiophores, who 
used to cry their cakes, or oholios, about the streets 
of ancient Athens. Certain it is, however, that 
the rising generations of Parisians have been 
delighted with the toothsome ouhUc or jihiiair 
from a ve‘ry remohi period. Time was, when the 
King of France had his OfHeer of the Mouth, whose 
duty it was to oiler oubHra to the royal guests. 
Centuru'S ago the street vendors of ouhllcit (which 
were carried about hot, in a basket laid out with 
white linen) tcunptod their customers to gamble 
with dice for tb(‘ir dainties. Sonudimes a very 
lucky gamblc'r would win the basket and its entire 
load. Levassour, in his history of the working 
classes, describes how the students, when they had 
won a whole ])uskot of ouhlics, were in the habit 
of hanging them outside their windows in triumph. 
But when the makers of ouhlicH or ouhlaifcrs were 
formed into a corporation under regular statutes, 
the use of dice was prohibited, and the ouhlayerH 
gradually developed into a great coi*poration of 
pastrycooks, making infipitc varieties of pastry. 
Considerable skill was demanded from the journey- 
man pastrycook, even in the thirteenth century ; 
for then he was compelled, by the statutes of his 
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corporation, to prove that ho conht make at least 
a thousand of the cakes called /o /Jes in a day. 
In the old laws which f^ovorned the Paris pastry- 
cooks, tliero are many excellent ones, which punish 
tiiem severely for using unwhoh'sonio materials. 
i\Iany j)ri\ilegos were accorded to them, such as 
the (‘xclusiNC right of selling pastry to the religious 
laxlies, i'cc. ; and time was, when vassals were 
c(impelli‘d, on certain days of the year, to offer 
o/dv/o'.s to their feudal lords; so that the Ouhhtifcr 
occupied a Bome^^hat important position. On the 
frto-day of his craft — the day of St. ]\Iicliaol — 
lie accordingly gave himself great airs, proceeding 
U) church on liors(‘hack, in grotesque costume, 
accompanied hy drums aiul music. At Pentecost 
again he was wont to cause his ouhUvH to fall from 
till* roof of the church at one part of the service, 
and to let binls loose, with oiihiim oil their wings, 
at another part of it. These early pastrycooks 
appear to have given much trouble to the authorities 
of the city, from time to time. At one moment 
street vendors of their cakes tempted poor little 
children to sUial, in order to buy them. At another 
time it was discovered that cheap pics filled with bad 
meat were being sold at low prices, and w^cre strongly 
flavoured with onions in order to disguise the odour 
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of the moat. All these irregularities were met with 
new and more stringent apprenticeship laws, and 
other regulations. In 1566, it was ordered that 
every pastrycook must serve an apprenticeship of 
five years ; and that before he could be received intd 
the craft, he must show his skill by making six largo 
pies, and the usual varieties of ouhlles and other 
small pastry. 

By the side of these onhlayerHy or pastrjTOoks, 
grew tho no less ancient and remarkable ginger- 
l)read makers, who proudly trace the origin of their 
delicacy to the ancient Greeks, who loved that 
famous gingerbread of Rhodes, which was flavoured 
with honey. Tho pastrycooks and the gingerbread 
makers crossed each other's path angrily more 
than once. The pastrycooks had the privilege, on 
J)He days, of keeping their open ovens at the church 
doors, that they might sell hot cakes to the faithful. 
Their activities and rivalries, however, created so 
many disturbances that they were at last driven from 
all tho approaches to the temple, and replaced by the 
quiet gingerbread vendors, who brought their sweet 
stock ready made. These gingerbread makers appear 
to have been, for some centuries, an orderly and 
kindly set of men. In the statutes granted to their 
corporation in 1596, they express affectionate and 
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compassionate sentiments towards one another. A 
journovman who met a fellow journeyman in distress 
on the road was bound to lend him two crowns, or 
to ])ocomo security for him for that sum. Again, if 
a t’-avolling giugorhroad maker heard that a follow 
workman anywhere in tho neighbourhood through 
which ho was passing, was in distress, he was bound 
to go out of his road to help him, and to watch at his 
bedside. Time has not brought many changes to 
tho article, tho idea of which was, we aro told, bor- 
rowed 1‘rom tho honey bread of ancient Rhodes ; but 
the classification of the thousand and one develop- 
ments of tho pastrycook’s art which modern times 
have seen, would till hundreds of closely printcej 
pages. Tho old woman is ambling along, undor 
my window, shrilly crying her 2 ^htiHirs while I am 
reading tho oveniug paper after dinner, just as her 
great great great grandmother cried to them in the 
dark wicked old streets of tho ancient capital ; and 
she goes shuffling past the gorgeous establishments 
where the dite of French society languidly consume 
babas, savarins, and novgats. She is the true 
child of the original French pastrycook, and, with 
her simple dainties, comes direct to us from Athens. 
I doubt not she has a mighty contempt for tho incom- 
prehensible kickshaws she sees through the plate- 
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glass of Felix’s fashionable establishment, nor can 
she look with much kindness on the danolenrs or 
manufacturers of such cheap pastry, as hriochefi 
and cukt^s, which are sold by street hawkers. The 
only rival with wdiom, I suspect, she can cordially 
shake hands, is th<‘> gingerbread vendor, who flates 
from Rhodes, and who has his two weeks of glory 
at the Iktrrirrc (Ik Twnc every Easter, wdien the 
gingerbread fair is hold. The pastrycooks, however, 
have not reaclu'd their present condition of showy 
pros})ority, without having braved many dangers 
and experienced many heartburnings. Their 
quarrels with the bakers have been frequent and 
jiolont. Oravo lawyers have de])ated again and 
again where the baker ended and the pastrycook 
began. And now, when every Erench subject has 
been declared as free to make liis own haha as he 
has long been to toss his own pancake, the artist 
in pastry is not free from his daily anxieties. His 
daily troubles over the exquisitely delicate contents 
of his oven are heavy. The slightest burn will 
spoil his day’s labours. He is an artist dealing with 
the most delicate and perishable materials. He has 
generally been a workman w^ho, by thrift and inces- 
sant labour, has saved money enough to open a shop, 
and take the profits of his own taste and skill. 
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Remark him as he occasionally appears in his shop 
of f^ihliii" anti mirrors ; as ho peeps into the little 
brio'll t steel oven at the end of the counter, where 
the lutlxta are kept hot; and you’ll see that ho has a 
thouj^htful pleasant face, lie is in a siiow-wdiite 
dress, although he has become tlu' niastt'r of this 
dazzling shop. He is the art- workman still, under- 
neath it or behind it. Ho has his apprentices, whom 
h<‘ teaches how to minister to the sweet tooth of 
Paris. It appears that there are a])out sevcuiteon 
hiindi\Ml persons em])l()y(Hl in Paris on the manufac- 
ture «)f pastry, and tliat of this number nearly seven 
hundred are apprentices. The startling proportion 
of apprentices is easily accounted for by the fact 
that every youth ^^ho is being brought up as a cook, 
must serve some part of his time umh^r a confectioner. 
Parents like also to put tladr childnui out with 
pastrycooks, believing that the pastrycook easily 
earns his livelihood ; while the young apprentice 
on his side is delighted with the prospect of living 
in a land of cakes. The reality is wofully unlike 
the dream, as any master pastrycook is over free to 
confess. In the first place, the poor little appren- 
tice boy tastes few of the cakes. The broken and 
the stale ones are occasionally reserved for him. 
Generally, he does not get to bed until after the shop 
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is closed at midnight. Then ho must be up betimes 
in the morning, to trot off to the market ^\^th his 
master to buy butter, eggs, and fruit. It is ho who 
carries homo the hca\7 load of marketing in a basket 
upon his head. It is he who runs all the errands, 
and bears all the orders out to customers’ houses. 
When ho has completed his apprenticeship, and is 
put in tho little bakery behind the shop to help in 
the preparation of delicate tarts and cakes of all 
descriptions, all his illusions have generally vanished. 
He lodges and is fed at his master’s house, and 
receives a monthly salary of about one pound. The 
workmen who are over him, and who have reached 
the top of their profession, and who are also lodged, 
and fed in tho house, earn from two pounds ten 
shillings to three pounds ten shillings a month. 
Tho young journeyman finds himself associated with 
two or three fellow workmen, ^vith whom ho works, 
cats, and sleeps. They form his world. The life 
is so monotonous and w'eary that most of the 
journeymen pastrycooks long to change their con- 
dition, and very few of them remain in the dark 
little bakery to the end of their days. 

Their case, however, is not so sad as that of their 
neighbours the confectioners, who make the vast 
quantities of bonbons of every conceivable variety, 
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wbicb are consumed in Paris mainly at Now Year, 
and at Easter. Few, if any, of the ligbt-boarted 
buliday folk, wbo carry off imillncs from Boissicr’s 
or lyuihles roses from Siraudin’s, over give one 
minute’s tbougbt to tbc great worksbops, in tbo Rue 
dcs Ijomhards, wbcrc poor fellows bave been working 
twelve hours a-day in an almost red-bot atmospbere, 
to turn out these succulent morsels. Hero, sugared 
almonds are made by steam, so great is the demand. 
Tbc sugar is boiling in vast kettles, and is carried 
hither and thither in little vessels by skilled men, 
wbo turn it, with a twist of tbo band, into a hun- 
dred shapes. The men have rank according to their 
skill. Ho wbo presides over tbo oven whence barley- 
sugar and delicious syrups are evolved, may be said 
to be chief of the workshop; and has bis annual 
salary of about 100^. a year. •The second man in 
rank is the maker of burnt almonds — the favourite 
2 yr(dlne of the Parisians — and can cam something 
under 3s. Qd, a day. The sugared almond makers, 
again, are divided into fir|t and second-class bands. 
The first-class man has an annual salary of about 
85/. per annum. The second-class men arc paid by 
the day, and earn about is, daily. The workmen 
wbo are called officers, are the artists wbo make the 
fancy bonbons. They have nearly always a fixed salary 
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of 721. a year. The decorators who paint the bonbons, 
although they , are expected to have considerable 
artistic taste, earn, as a rule, little more than 48. per 
diem. 1’h(' 2 )oor fello\\s, indeed, who pass so many 
hours in rooms like furnaces, and who are required 
to display great taste and skill in producing exqr.’sitc 
morsels for the eomlit-hox of a princess, are generally 
very ])adly oil* ; hecause it is impossihlo to get work 
all the year round. Sometimes they are during 
three months, and sometimes, even during six 
months, without the opportunity of earning a ten-sou 
piece at their irade. When New Year’s Day and 
Kaster have passed and goiu‘, the sweetmeat maker 
has four or live months of slack season to anticipate. 
He dej)oiids upon th(^ caprices of fashion. He has 
not the regular trade which tlie cheerful old lady 
who sells /.sirs •enjoys. Winter and summer, 
in spite of wind and snow and rain, she comes 
chiqnng along the street in the early evening. The 
groat season may be at an end ; Trouville, Dieppe, 
and Biarritz may be crowded with the lions and 
lionesses of Paris; but there is no lack of the 
plaisir seller’s little bourgeois customers. Young 
bourgeois has not gone to the seaside — not he! 
His father and mother, in their most ambitious mo- 
ments, never did more in the way of pleasure tra- 
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veiling than a day in the forest of St. Germain, at 
the Frtv (It'S Lixjcs ; and a day at Fontainblcau, when 
Madame threw cakes to the carp in the tank behind 
the palace. All the great folk may desert the 
fashional)le quarters: the phihir seller cares not. 
Hero are her middle-class little customers, lisping 
their baby French about her box, in the Bois de 
BoulogiK', or ill the Champs Elysecs; and trot- 
ting otr triumphantly with her sweet wares. She 
will neither decorate them, nor alter, by the least 
bend, the shape of them. The first teeth of ton 
thousand thousand Paris babies have approved them. 
They are palatable to high and low. The mighty 
young count leans out of his carriage, drawn by four 
bleating goats, for his plninir; and the mechanic^B 
little urchin, in his white sugar-loaf nightcap, buys 
from the same box. Madame, the vendor, is proud 
of the universality of her popularity. 

“At least,” she says, “there is equality before 
the plnmr merchant. First come, first served. 
One moment, my good baron, in the hat and 
feathers. Little Antoine, the carpenter’s son, asked 
before you.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MONSTHI U AXD MAPAME PITF. 

Monhiei u jiiid Miidiime Puff must luivo tlio pro- 
fouiulost coiiteiiipt for the eliimsy contrivers of 
British lulvortisc'nuuits. The poet of Closes is a 
l)url>urian when compared with these two cx(jiiiHite 
artists, who pulT so f'eutly, and, withal, so discreetly 
and artistically, that iln? reader is charmed, while 
his pockets are opeiu'd. He laughs, while ho is 
despoiled. He uj)plauds, while he is robbed. 
Neither Mt)nsieur nor Madame Pufl’ would deign 
to write the doggrel — nor pen the pull’ direct — which 
may be found in the advertising columns of English 
newspapers. The lady, be it observed, is a 
viscountess ; and the gentleman is a 2)ersonage 
of distinction, w'ho dresses like D’Orsay ; is as par- 
ticular with his knife and fork as Rrillat de Savarin ; 
who would not trust his peruke to a second-rate 
artist for the world ; whose tailor is Dusautoy ; who 
hnys hh honhom (or has them) at Boissier’s; upon 
w horn Pivert delicately casts his choicest perfumes ; 
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and who rests from his labours, on Tortoni’s thrcsh- 
hold. 

Tlio return of the high world is welcome to the 
chronitpirur it is true; but for the chronlqueuse it 
is a high h'stival. It is she w'ho tolls the world 
who is the lady whose taste is to bo followed; and 
eould give the reader a complete inventory of the 
Kinpress’s wardrobe. The A’iscountess do Uonne- 
ville deigns to inform the readers of the Patrle 
wliat tli(‘y muat wear, if they caro to live ; and, 
with an amiability that is refreshing, the shops at 
which all people who respect thomsedves, must 
j)urehaso tlieir powder and their paint. She follows 
boldly in the wake of the chromqucnrA, and will 
not >ield to them in courage. If tho Baroness 
Beaujolais will be beautiful, she must pay the 
peiialt>% and become material for a newspaper 
paragraph. I suspect that if the baroness paid all 
her bills as cheerfully as she pays this, she would ^ 
he popular with the tradesmen of the Rue Riche- 
lieu and the Chaussee d’Antin. In our own coun- 
try, it is alleged by the malicious, that ladies love 
to be seen and admired, and that they can bear 
admiration for many hours together. Bo this as it 
may, I brave contradiction when I state that if the 
fashionable ladies of Paris suffer when their charms, 

5 
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their f^races, and their taste are ^‘put into the 
newspapers,” their martjTdom must last, ay, 
sometimes lonfjor than their charms. Publicity 
appears to bo the price they pay for beauty. Some 
pay who ought not to bo taxed. Docs a lady sing ? 
She may have as much idea of dancing on the 
tight-ropo as of warbling her wood-notes wild in 
a concert-room. Yet she Bhall not escape the chm- 
niqueur. She may escape the qraruh jourtiniiLr, but 
not the pet its. An infinitely small ehroniqneur bab- 
bles in an infinitely small paper ; and Madame un- 
eonsciouHly furnishes her paragraph to tlu; lly that 
was buzzing about the soiree hitime. The little fly 
meant no harm, lie had bis columns gaping, 
llather did ho mean to bo gracieux, and that M.adame 
should thank him. Ho has put her on a pedestal. 
It is true it is no higher than the thickness of a 
wine-biscuit, but ho has done his little best. And, 
provided wc all do our best, some thanks are due 
to us. The lofty pedestals are for the great ladies. 
They eat sotipe-aux-chotix, who cannot order a 
supreme. 

See how royally a Viscountess sets to work ! But 
then she empties her largesse out of a coronet ; and 
the crowds about her are of the first quality. She 
begins by telling her readers that shoJias great news 
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to give thorn : “ Fashionable ladies (who make line 
or bad weather ill the world of fashion) wear hats so 
sniull that they fall into the category of Inhis hats. 
We are told that it is the English fashion. Will 
France consent to give up her prerogative in matters 
of taste ? All the costumes now in vogue are of the 
p]nglish tyi^c. Jackets, waistcoats, boots, tucked 
petticoats, veils tight to the face, and little turban 
hats garnished with a bird’s wing. I look every- 
where in vain for Paris fashions. The traditional 
simplicity and elegance are disappearing. Women 
no longer wear toilettes, they wear costumes. 
Fashion is only an open-air carnival. What is to bo 
done ‘? ProU'st ? What shall wo say ? Let us indicate 
wliere rich and artistic taste is still to be found. We 
are hacked hy a very high authority. The decrees 
of Her Majesty the Empress put an end to tlujac 
too audacious toilettes, into which ladies of fashion 
had thrown themselves, as into a stceple-chasc. 
Eccentricity proves nothing. She is the daughter of 
Folly and Burlesque. True elegance captivates 
public opinion, and never disgusts it.” With this 
flourish of trumpets — of silver trumpets — the Vis- 
countess proceeds to tell her readers how the world of 
fashion is to be set right again ; and France is to 
resume the enjoyment of her prerogative in matters 
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of dress. She gives the ^amc and address of the 
patriotic millinery estahlishment ; hut, since I con- 
fess tlmt I am not quite so much interested in the 
house in question as her ladyship appears to he, I 
shall give tln‘ initial only of the groat milliner who 
has deserved so wvW of her country, and of the Vis- 
countess. Let th(‘ reader mark with what a dainty 
hand her ladyship touches the shop : — 

“ The Maison (1 has reniaimal what it ahvays 

was, in spite of all the hurlesqiie fashions that have 
l)i‘en produced, and are still being produced. The 

Mai son G has discerned that France would 

sooner or later retake possession of her acquired 
rights ; and has awaited the reaction that is now' ap- 
pearing. Not that the Muison G took no 

initiative — far from it. The Maison G dictates 

laws in tho dominions of ladies of society and of rich 
foreigners who never follow the vagaries of the age. 
Instead of repelling fancy, the Maison G propa- 

gates it ; but holds that it should be an expression of 
our own nationality, and not of that of foreigners. 

Hero are the last creations of the Maison G 

Follow’ — lists of dresses, laces, d’c. The Maison 

G , we are told, has distinguished itself at 

Compi^gne by a Lyons blue velvet dress, in the 
style our mothers wore at the time of the Direc- 
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tory/’ But “ our mothers,” we are reminded, could 
not boast the hahit apoptman** which is now the 

pride of the Maison G . After some warmly 

coloured descriptions of other triumphs of the Maison 

G , the Viscountess is fairly carried away by her 

enthusiasm. “ Do you know,” she exclaims, presum- 
ing disdainfully on the ignorance of her readers, “ do 

you know, or have I told you, that the Maison G 

is enlarging its lace department, which is to bo an 

artistic speciality of European fame ? G *s laces 

will be cit(‘d as masterpieces. They will not admit 

of comparisons, because G dominates the trade 

in cashmeres, silks, dresses, intelligent innovations, 
and consequently in lace.” 

From the liaison G the Viscountess turns in 

ecstasy to the Villo do Lyon. She is poetic over 
the gloves and petticoats. And then sho lots her 
readers into a secret, with delightful grace. ‘‘A bit 
of intimate confidence — Her Majesty the Empress 
wears little veils, spotted and fringed with chenille, 
and sprinkled with jet beads. Do you love secrets ? 
All ladies delight in them, especially when they are 
on the subject of beauty.” The Viscountess becomes 
skittish : — “ Suppose I give you the means of being 
beautiful for many years,— for always,— will you 
grant that I have some talent and a little influence 9 
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Bear in mind, that, in order to please you and to be 
useful to you at the same time, I penetrate every- 
where, oven into chemical laboratories. If we lived 
in the time of the Ru^gieris and the Cagliostros, it 
would be horrible; for, perhaps they would show 
mo Satan, as at Robin’s. But, in the laboratory of 
Madame I)., No. — , Rue do Grcncllo St. Honore, I 
have found u young and charming woman, who does 
not in the least resemble a magician or an astrologer, 
and who deals conscientiously with woman's 
beauty, just as a horticulturist cultivates rare flowers 
in a hothouse. Madame D. gives learned consulta- 
tions in the art of putting back tho clock of life. She 
owns precious receipts for fading beauty.” Fol- 
low — lists of the lady’s cosmetics and waters, 
with tho price of tho Jlacon. The Viscountess is 
good, indeed, to her readers. They shall not, if she , 
can help it, have a defect; men and w^omen who 
read tho Patrk shall alike bo ** beautiful for ever.” 
Therefore the Viscountess takes up in her delicate 
hands one of tho electrical tootli-brushes of Doctor L. 
Addressing her readers, she says : — “ Doctor L. 
appears to me like the Balthazar Cla^s of Balzac 
in the Recherche de VAhsolu. He has found a new 
vital element in chemistry. The most shattered 
teeth are strengthened. Did the ogre in Tom 
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Thumb use an electrical tooth-brush? This brush, 
with the Doctor’s dental elixir (the depot is in the 
Hue. ih Menars)^ is ‘a miraculous talisman.’ ” 
From the miraculous tooth-brush, the Viscountess 
travels ^^racefully to Parma violet powder, violet oil, 
and violet soap. 

I know there are ill-natured people who will put 
all her ladyship’s grace and love of the elegant down 
us HO much puffery. I confess that it would take 
space to prove that dier ladyship is as simple and 
guileless as a shepherdess. But allons done, would 
the Viscountess de Rennevillo bo guilty of a reclame ? 
I s she not in the confidence of the Empress ? It 
ap])ears to me that she is merely a little indiscreet. 
She has been carried away by her admiration of the 

patriotism of the Maison G , and by her valiant 

resolve not to bo outwitted by the audacious band of 
vhrnn’uiuonrn, who sit every evening at that famous 
table ill the Cafe Orosse Tetc. 

Madame has a husband, who attends to the grace- 
ful puffery of men’s fashions, giving himself the airs 
of a D’Orsay. Ho is a shabby fine jlcur at the best. 
He has a few dozen sentences and quotations, which 
he uses ad nameam, but which please his customers 
or the journals which employ him. Say he has a 
fashionable hairdresser in band. He writes an 
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album for him, and invents names for varieties of 
hcad*drosses. I have one of these specimens of 
Monsieur PuiBf’s ingenuity before me. The hair- 
dresser is the renowned Monsieur de Byst, of tho 
Faubourg St. Honore. He has invented, wo are in- 
formed, twenty-four new styles for dressing the 
human hair. Monsieur Puff runs through and 
gracefully recommends them. The Pompadour is a 
charming composition, so called after the favourite of 
Louis the Fifteenth, whoso taste in tho dressing of 
her hair was exquisite. Tho Goddess has a gran- 
diose effect. Tho Incroyablc is in a rich style, that 
makes us long for its general adoption. The First 
Step, a charming arrangement for the hair of a 
young lady just entering tho world. The Sovereign 
gives great sweetness and softness to the face of a 
blonde. The Now Diana is graceful and bold in 
outline. 

And so Monsieur Puff works, side by side, with 
Madame the Viscountess ! 
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TWO DELUGES OP BONBONS. 

The end of the old year and the first day of the 
new year supply the observant stranger wiUi 
material enough to make up a dozen sparkling 
comedies. At this festive season of the year it is 
the custom of Paris ladies to receive as many 
presents as their relatives, friends, and acquaint- 
ances may be pleased to give them, — or may give 
them without being pleased. The lady sits in her 
salon on New Year’s Day — ^in festive dress — to re- 
ceive her friends’ presents, — and her friends, since 
these must be bearers of the presents. Her face is 
wreathed in smiles ; and she exhausts herself in 
expressions of hypocritical astonishment as each 
visitor produces his addition to the general stock. 
They come trooping up ! There is no need to ask 
the concierge whether Madame is at home. Is the 
pump in the yard at homo? Is the bell-pull at 
home ? Would a troop of the Municipal Guard 
have the strength to remove Madame from that 

6 * 
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seat in the salon^ where she is receiving her taxes ? 
An unsophisticated foreigner, seated at Madame’ s 
side, is simple enough to think that these satin 
bags of chocolate creams ; these marqueterie tables ; 
those bronzes of Voltaire from the vestibule of the 
Theatre Fraiu;aise ; these bonbon boxes of costliest 
enamel ; this onyx tray, on which Madame will cast 
the diamonds from her fingers to-night (having 
narrowly examined it to see whether the price-mark 
has been inadvertently left upon it) — are voluntary 
gifts brought to the lady’s feet, as but the most 
trifling and unworthy tokens of the givers’ friend- 
ship. Gifts forsooth ! — they are etrennes ! 

Let the reader who desires to know exactly the 
meaning of (‘trenneSy and how the word is under- 
stood in Paris at the present time, consult the Paris 
papers in December and January. He will see the 
spirit in which this gigantic tax is levied — and is 
paid. The French are undoubtedly the most in- 
genious people on the continent of Europe. They 
say that they are at the head of civilization ; that 
they are not travellers, because, to travel beyond 
their frontiers is to journey from perfection to im- 
perfection — an explanation which is open to dispute. 
Their claim to superlative ingenuity may, however, I 
think, be at once conceded to them. A few in- 
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stances of startling ingenuity in the way of mis- 
spelling are included in the Hrennes of informa- 
tion which the papers gave to their readers last 
new year. The Opinion National is most con- 
spicuous in ingenious incorrectness. La Presae, 
wherein Emile de Girardin drums to an obstinately 
deaf world, has some rich errors in its records of 
John Bull’s doings : but the Opinion may boldly 
challenge every other purveyor of ignorance. This 
journal publishes the World’s Obituary for 1863 : 
and informs its readers that England has lost 
among other worthies — “Maurice Landsclowne, 
ex- Chancellor of the Exchequer, President of the 
Cabinet, and of the Privy Council ” — “ Sir Taton 
Syke ” — “ Sir Georho Cornwal Levis ” — and “ the 
poet and composer Ch. Glow ” — author of “ Jean- 
nette and Jeannot.”# In addition to these losses, 
wo • have to deplore the death — according to the 
Opinion, of “ Augustus Leopold Ileg ” — a dis- 
tinguished painter. The two last names are in- 
comparably ingenious transformations of Charles 
Glover and Augustus Egg. , 

It is at the toymakers — in the sweet realms of 
Boissier, Siraudin, or Marquis — ^in the crystal saloons 
of the Palais Royal — in the show-rooms of Susse or 
Giroux — and, for the poorer folk, in the deal boxes 
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that line the Boulevards, — that the inexhaustible 
ingenuity of the French inventive faculty is to be 
found at its very wildest freaks. One present which 
the bonne makes to her young Monsieur on New 
Year’s mom is made of white sugar and chocolate : 
the design is indescribable in the pages of an 
English book. Wo English may be, as our 
neighbours assert, foolishly squeamish ; but no argu- 
ment would persuade the least squeamish among us 
that the bonne's gift was not at once coarse and 
nasty. Why not a chocolate dust-hole? On the 
Boulevard des Italicns have been ranged, for the 
laughter of the passers-by, a series of nude figures, 
recommending thimselves as presents, by the out- 
rageous indecency of their attitudes. They have 
gone off briskly, amid the merriment of the holiday- 
makers, at very good prices. But these were trifles 
light as air, and had nothing to do with the serious 
business, on which every unhappy bachelor was 
bound last New Year’s Eve. For this morning, 
visits had been paid to the saloons of Giroux and of 
Tahan. The Emperor had been among the costly 
trifles ; and had deigned to select some most expend 
sive inutilities. The shops of the great tradesmen 
of the Boulevards and the Kue de la Paix had been 
packed with dismal purchasers until midnight. Men 
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were stationed at the doors of pot confectioners* 
shops, to regulate the entrances and the exits of the 
thousands of actors who wore bound to play a part 
on the morrow. In vain did they now and then hug 
themselves in the belief that they had discovered 
something quite new, that was very cheap. Their 
friends quickly undeceived them. By the costliness 
of their doings on New Year’s" Eve, would they bo 
judged throughout 1864. Their gift would lie upon 
Madame’ s table, with heaps of others ; and it must 
not be the worst — ^that is, the cheapest — of the 
collection. You cannot deceive Madame, I assure 
you. 

I was surveying the collection of New Year taxes 
which had been levied by Madame do H. Her fair 
daughter was at hand. I lifted a very pretty box, 
lightly and brightly put together. I remarked that 
the taste shown in it w^as exquisite. The young 
lady shrugged her shoulders, and answered — ** That, 
Monsieur : I’m sure it didn’t cost ten francs ! ” 
Unhappy wight is he who had given that exquisite 
little box of sweetmeats to Madame de H. It is 
true that he is only a young employ^ at the Ministry 
of the Interior, and that he has only a very* few 
hundred francs per annum : neverllieless, he should 
not have done this thing. He should have put the 
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watch his mother gave him into “ Piety’s fair Mount ” 
— and have lived for a month or two on haricots — 
and, in this way, afforded to march boldly into the 
renowned establishment of Siraudin. These are 
not the days for sentimental gifts. Gifts ate not 
held to the heart : they are appraised. There art? 
people hero who are known to stint themselves and 
their families for months, in order to make a grand 
appearance, as distributors o5 gorgeous 6trennes on 
New Year’s Day. I hoard of one family a few weeks 
since, who decided to remuin away from Paris during 
this ‘'festive season of the year,” because the 
(Hrennes they were compelled to give last year cost 
them 20,000 francs — or eight hundred pounds! 
This sum may appear an exaggeration to the simple 
reader ; but it is not a startling one to the observer 
who has been a watchful atom in the crowds that 
have seen the articles in the shops of the toymakers, 
the chocolate manufacturers, the confectioners, and 
the jewellers of Paris. Time was when children were 
content with the rough horse, the bran doll, and the 
plain battledore and shuttlecock. But see the luxury 
that is unfolded to the sight of Paris children in these 
da 3 rrf'! Here arc dolls that are to be bought for gold ; 
dolls’ furniture at prices that would comfort much 
living nakedness and suffering of the poor arrondisse- 
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ments ; toy boats (to float in tho fountain basin of 
the Tuileries Gardens), at tho price of a mechanic’s 
week’s labour; mimic warriors, and cannon and 
drums and trumpets almost as dear as man’s war 
finery. Hither must tho taxed of Now Year’s Day 
come ; for Madame has children — ^and children who 
know what good toys are. They are keen house- 
wives, and calculate to a fraction what a doll’s 
toilette apparatus should cost. Their dolls wear 
real lace; have wardrobes crammed with expensive 
dresses ; and sport boots made by tho first boot- 
makers. So Madamo’s children are not to be put oif 
with simple trifles. The contest is,” I hoard a 
man say at a cafe^ as ho chucklei at the idea, which 
he kept steadily before him, that all his friends were 
abroad in tho countiy — “tho contest is, who shall 
give a candle, and get a column.” 

Just as certain shrewd commercial men of the 
city of London have been known to declare their 
income to the income-tax gatherer to be ten thousand 
pounds when it was only half this sum, the ambitions 
Parisian implies that ho is wealthy, on Now Year’s 
Day, by giving presents he cannot afford. The 
shopkeepers have humoured this social weakness to 
the utmost. Their ingenuity an^ daring have kept 
pace with his extravagance. And the result has 
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just been 8(5on — and laughed at, and stared at, and 
squibbed. M. Siraudin, dramatist and confectioner, 
has known his Paris too long and w'ell to make a 
mistake, when endeavouring to humour his fellow- 
citizens. Ho has a clear perception of the direction 
in which the wind sets. A more sagacious nose is 
not fihowTi along the whole length of the Boulevards. 
The public should have an exponsivo pla^ibing ; and 
ho w'ould H(‘t it up in his shop.) and crowds should 
besiege his doors. 

Siraudin madti a doll : dressed it in blue velvet, 
covered it with real Knglish point lace, and sprinkled 
it with real diamonds, until it was w’orth something 
more than one thousand pounds sterling! lie 
planted this precious toy upon a pedestal : the 
clironiquevrs went to work — and in a fi‘W days there 
were mighty crowds in the Rue do la Paix. Siraudin 
w’as in everybody’s mouth — and so w'cre Siraudin’s 
bonbons. The papers told the public how many 
reams of paper, how many pounds of sugar, how 
many yards of gold and silver cord Siraudin con- 
sumed in the service of his thousands of customers. 
On New Year’s Day, Madame prized the satin bags 
full of sweetmeats, or diables, white or red, that 
were marked “ Siraudin.” The Charivari poked 
fun at the doll; and published drawings of little 
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girls in the Tuileries Gardens carrying dolls orna- 
mented with diamonds and lace — and escorted, for 
safety, by a corporal’s guard of phu-pious^ In his 
doll, M. Siraudin showed the dramatist rather than 
the confectioner. He pointed his joke with diamonds 
— and so assured its success. t 

Just as on New Year’s Day the ladies and children 
of Paris arc agog, wondering who will he generous 
and who will bo mean, so on Easter Sunday specu- 
lation is rife on the extent of the booty each house- 
hold will secure. Ay, secure is the word, in default 
of a stronger one. Let us not bo too nice. Stand 
not on the order of your giving, but give. Lent is 
at an end, and the days of Boissiet and Siraudin 
have come again. Their rival windows are packed 
with sweetmeats of the costliest description. They 
cater only for heavily laden purses. The modest 
may go elsewhere. Are there not red eggs in the 
barrows of the ‘‘merchants of the four seasons,” 
and in the greengrocers’ windows ? The poor hour- “ 
geois can buy his chocolate egg for a few sous to 
delight his children ; but Siraudin and Boissier have 
nought to do with the offspring of little shopkeepers, 
as a glance at their gorgeous establishments will 
satisfy any beholder. Siraudin replaced the New 
Year’s doU with an exquisitely, modelled Cupid, and 
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the crowds camo back again, and the establishment 
was packed with exquisites buying Easter eggs full 
of hon-honft, and costly surprises of every descrip- 
tion.* Siraudin is inexhaustible in the production of 
artistic whims, all expensive enough to satisfy the 
extravagance oi the luckiest of stockbrokers. It 
being necessary to make Easter offerings in the 
shape of an egg, good M. Siraudin invented birds* 
nests of costly material (witli real birds of gorgeous 
plumage fluttering over their sugar eggs). He had 
humming-birds with Easter eggs under them. Let 
the vulgar imitate him with a hedge-sparrow if they 
pleased, he was safe with his expensive skins. He 
would plant loving bi^ds upon the eggs his cus- 
tomers should buy, and in this way at Easter, as on 
New Year’s Day, reign supremo. It was charming 
to see the spirit in which the facetious journals re- 
marked on the crowds of unhappy male victims, who 
were bound to carry these costly eggs to their female 
acquaintance. It is insinuated that the finest 
golden eggs fell to the share of the avaricious ladies 
who dwell round about Notre Dame de Lorette; 
elderly gentlemen being bound to offer ostrich eggs, 
while the gandin of twenty-two may carry to his 
adorable creature an egg no larger than that of a 
wmi. 
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The Parisians were, moreover, amused with a 
happy sketch. Two ladies, gaudily dressed, are 
sitting amid their Easter offerings holding a friendly 
conversation. They have evidently taken a careful 
and accurate estimate of the value of the offerings. 
A sad thought has just struck one lady. There are 
no more forced levies on their friends possible before 
January the First, 1865. “Couldn’t wo invent 
some form of contribution for Michaelmas?” she 
asks her companion. M. Siraudin might help the 
ladies to an idea. Michaelmas geese with golden 
eggs in them might take ; but, unfortunately for the 
fair tax-gatherers, the tax-payers are at Baden, or 
Trouville, or Biarritz, in September. 

Among the Easter offerings made to the public in 
1864, however, the enormous literary egg of M. do 
ViUemessant is the most remarkable. It is called 
the Grand Journal, and a great journal it is. Its 
page is exactly one yard high and two feet in 
breadth. The editor says the French people wanted 
a lively weekly paper, with plenty in it, and ho offers 
them amusement and tho events of the week by the 
yard! The first number is undoubtedly amusing, 
and in no part more so than where the editor pub- 
lishes a series of letters from his friends approving 
his scheme. The Great or Big Journal is not a 
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weekly newspaper ; it is a weekly gossip. It 
abounds with anecdotes more or loss personal; it 
recounts personal experiences with freedom. For 
instance, M. do Villcmcssant gossips about D’Orsay’s 
tailor, and tells how, about twenty years ago, there 
lived in the Galcrie dc Valois, Palais Royal, a tailor 
— or, rather, an artiste — renowned for his w'aistcoat- 
making. The famous Count D’Orsjiy w'as a great 
patron of his, and ho often went to London simply 
to take the Count’s orders. This tailor, whose name 
was Blanc, w^as a clever fellow, with a taste for 
literature ; ho road everything that came out, and 
was thoroughly up in all the great questions of the 
day. He w'as the first to discover in Louis Ulbach, 
his compatriot, then young and unknowm, the future 
man of talent, the clever and distinguished novelist 
of to-day. By dint of daily contact with an aristo- 
cratic clienttHe, Blanc had gained a certain polish, 
which, how’over, had nothing pretentious about it. 
He was the son of a peasant, and had quitted his 
native village on foot, in order to make his way 
in the world. ** I do not know the name of the 
village,” M. de Villemessant goes on to say, “ but 
it could not have been Guerande, for in that case 
Blanc w'ould not have been obliged to leave it to 
make his fortune — ^a man’s wealth being there esti- 
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mated according to the number of waistcoats he 
wears. While himself almost a child, he had be- 
come godfather to a little girl, who afterwards was 
left an orphan. When this happened, Blanc 
brought the child to Paris, and watched over her 
growth with a father’s care. She was pretty and 
good, and so, by-and-by, the love of Blanc began 
to change its character, and ho resolved to marry 
his god-daughter. She, iu her turn, loved him, 
and the matter >vas arranged. Suddenly, however 
the girl, whose lungs had always been delicate, 
fell seriously ill. The doctors prescribed change 
of air, and she was sent to Ville d’Avray. Thither 
every day went j)oor Blanc, snatching a few hours 
from his business, and taking with him a little 
present of fresh flowers or early fruit for his fiancee.* 
1 often happened to meet him at the station, and 
then 1 was invariably made the confidant of his 
hopes and fears concerning the poor invalid. At 
the end of a year the young girl died, and was 
buried in the pretty cemetery of Ville d’Avray. 
This cemetery, unlike more pretentious pfaces of 
its kind, is not a sculptor’s studio, but simply a 
garden for the dead, where the trees, flowers, and 
insects all whisper the lullaby of those who sleep 
the eternal sleep. Every Sunday Blanc went to 
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Villc d’Avray, and passed the day regretting, 
weeping, and prajing at the tomb of his fiancee. 
Towards evening, more tranguil, he w^ould go and 
sit in the little summer-house of the Restaurant tie 
la Grille^ kept by the guard of the forest. The 
sister of this guard was a widow, and, full of sym- 
pathy and compassion, she listened, Sunday after 
Sunday, to the history of poor Blanc’s disappoint- 
ment. To listen was in sohic sort to console, and 
amongst those three personages, the lover, the 
dead fianct^c^ and the living confidante, there was 
at last but one love, and Blanc married the widow. 
Unhappily, however, he was not cured of his grief; 
marriage failed to take from him the memory of 
his lost love ; he became more and more absorbed, 
and his melancholy at last ended in monomania. 
His reason returned to him, however, with the 
thunders of the Kevolution of 1848. At the sound 
of the cannon of the Chateau d’Eau, Blanc awoke 
from his dream, — ^passed his hand over his forehead, 
as if the popular tumult had cleared his clouded 
brain, — took his gun, kissed his wife, rushed 
out to his duty as a National Guard, and formed 
one of the escort of a Princess and a mother, who 
to the last, struggled, with all her might, against 
the dangers of the ^meute and the desertion of 
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her partisans. The tumult and confusion which 
attended the departure of the royal family from the 
Palais Bourbon after the regency had been put 
aside by the people will not, even at this distance 
of time, have been forgotten. The young Due 
de Chartres had been separated from his mother, 
been recognized in the crowd, seized by the collar, 
and would, no doubt, have been strangled, if the 
intervention of a bravo, timely arm had not occurred 
to spare this crime to the Annals of the Revolution. 
That arm was Blanc's. At the same moment, M. 
dc Girardin and M. de Larochejaquolcin were 
presenting themselves as shields for the Comte do 
Paris against the fury of an insurgent. I am 
AVTong, however, in saying Blanc was alone in the 
defence. A dozen loyal and courageous men fol- 
lowed and aided him in his energetic intervention ; 
and two years after>vards, on the 24th of February, 
the anniversary of the day, they each received 
from the Duchess of Orl6ans an emerald pin sur- 
rounded by diamonds in the form of ‘forget-me- 
nots.’ The gifts were accompanied by a letter, 
which concluded thus: ‘Thanks to you, who pro- 
tected our weakness.’ The revolution ruined the 
poor tailor ; his reason also again left him, never to 
return. He died mad, ten or twelve years ago ; and 
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his last words were of ’48. * Save the children,’ 

he cried ; ‘ hide the treasure ! ’ ” 

lilutic left a will, in which he expressed a wish 
to be buried at Ville d’A\Tay; but it was found 
that there was no available spot in the little 
cemetery. Ilis friends were intending, relut- 
tantly, to apply elsewhere, when, on looking over 
the cemetery hooks, it was discovered that a grave 
w hich had been granted fof' ten years had just then 
become vacant. Tliis grave was the grave of poor 
Blanc’s lost love, and in it he was placed. It is 
given to every-day life sometimes to enact extraor- 
dinary dramas ; of which, it seems, even tailors may 
bo the sentimental heroes. May poor Blanc’s honest 
head lie lightly upon his goose ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A BOHEMIAN PAB EXCELLENCE. 

Pabis has produced a very remarkable army of 
picturesque Bohemians, who have amused, often 
astonished, and sometimes scandalized, the quiet 
inhabitants of the great city of pleasure. Henri 
Murger, Nadar, Alfred Delvaux, Pierre Dupont, and 
a host of others, have described their revels and their 
orgies, their practical jokes at cafC'S, and how they 
often lived, or rather starved, from hand to mouth. 
They turned their wild oats into golden grain. 
“ Champfleury’s Confessions of Sylvius ” are revela- 
tions made in the very frankest spirit. Paris knows 
how gay were Antoine Faucher, Hippolyte, Boillot, 
Guigard, Guichardet, Jean Wallon, and last, and 
most picturesque of all, Pri^at D’Anglemont, in 
their threadbare coats, and with not two halfpence 
to rattle together in their pockets. 

D’Anglemont’s history was, as his friend Delvau 
relates it, wanting neither In interest nor in adven- 
ture. Let me take up M. Delvatt’s colours, and 

6 
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present the reader with an outline of the Bohemian 
par excellence, whose memory still lingers lovingly 
with many reformed rakes of his acquaintance. 1 
asked an old cafd frequenter^ who, I knew, had gone 
through all the cafes of Bohemia on the Seine, 
whether ho knew poor Privat. My friend had long 
since reaped his crop of wild oats, and had become 
a grave ill-paid music master, but at the name of 
Privat his eyes sparkled and bis cheeks flushed with 
pleasure. ‘‘Know him?” said he, “I should 
think I did ! ” 

Walking in the streets of Paris you elbot^ thou- 
sands of passers-by to whom you do not pay 
the least attention. They are probably not worth 
attention. They are individuals without indivi- 
duality, medals without effigy, coins without date. 
These passers-by form the multitude, the mass, the 
flock. They are bom, they live, they die, one 
knows not how — ^and one has really no need to 
know. They are not human creatures — ^they are 
shadows. They pass away without ever having 
existed. And yet, apparently, they are precisely 
those favoured by an inconsistent Providence. 
They axe the happy, the joyous, the peaceful, 
the dependants of the law, of life, and of chance I 
Ihqr ba^o wives, c^dien, fiunilies, property, shoes, 
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clothes, and money ; and I know not what more ! 
In one word, they enjoy themselves. 

But, besides these, pass and repass — sad spme- 
times, dreamers often, poor always — fine and 
striking figures, that have a physiognomy, a 
colour, a relief, an originality, a date, a significa- 
tion: they are artists, poets, thinkers, searchers, 
restless vagabonds — enamoured of glory, infatuated 
with idle fancies, indulgers in dreams. They are 
the true members of the Bmschenachaft — ^they are 
men ! 

They^ are, also, three-quarters of their time, poor 
and suffering, badly clothed, and with hardly a shoe 
to their feet — ^because with them, unlike other 
people, it is beauty that leads the beast, and not 
the beast that leads beauty. They may have genius, 
perhaps ; they certainly have talent and wit. They 
are the chosen of Nature, full of intelligence and of 
heart. They know how to love, they feel enthu- 
siasm, they have the sense of life, they have a 
knowledge of good and of evil, of the grand and 
beautiful! 

And the crowd — ^the ignorant, ihe half-witted, 
the Philistines — ^the crowd covers tiiem with disdain, 
with injuries, wiUi mud, instead of showering them 
with flowers, caresses, and bank-notes* Tb0 crowd 
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sees only the worn coat seams I But I know the 
crowd, and it is a bad knowledge : I know it. Here 
are ^eighteen hundred years that you prefer 
Barabbas the rogue, to the apostle : Jean Hiroux 
to Jean Joumet! 

When leaving Athens, Demosthenes turned round, 
stretched out his hands, and cried, Minerva, 
patroness of this town, why do you take pleasure 
in three such wicked beasta— the owl, the dragoilir 
and the crowd ? ’* 

Demosthenes was right. The crowd is the 
eternal history of ^e grasshopper and the ant. 
The crowd is proud, because it works to be 
able to give to a poor devil of a horse that 
toils in the farrows, in the broad sunlight, labour- 
ing to bring home provisions that will last 
through the days of cold and famine. 

ite ant ignores, I see, that each creature has 
its work to do, here below; and that those who 
are proud of being attached to an equipage, or 
of using a stiag, rfill never, never be attached 
to any work of the imagination, or manage the 
pen, the penal, m the gravw. God knows what 
Be has made. He created thee, miserable orea* 
tore, for the .work ihj paws: worki work! 
workl Come, and go firam here, finim there; ffy, 
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hills and yalleysi in search of oom» of grain, of 
ihe fortune that thy rapacious instincts prompt 
thee to amass! It is thy part, thy function, to 
treasure up, to monopolize I But never injure the 
poor singers who come and ask of thee a piece of 
bread when they are hungry; thou hast the right to 
refuse them, simply as an animal without heart as 
thou art ; but thou hast not the right to injure and 
goad them as thou dost, spiritless creature ! 

Bohemian, you must not be afraid of answering, 
when you have occasion, this cowardly and miserable 
lesson of the ant — ^whether they have paws or nailed 
shoes, it is all the same — by another lesson that it 
will probably never understand, alas I You must 
not be afraid of telling the workmen in fields and in 
towns — ^who think so little of art and poetry — ^this 
elementary truth, to know, that the work of the 
brain is quite as sacred as tiie work of the arm, quite 
as meritorious, quite as heroic, quite as laborious- > 
when it is not more so-Hsince it produces works 
which often have the duration of brass. Therefore 
do not laa$^ so foolisbly, yon rastioB in wooden shoes 
snd waggoners’ dresses, at that pale* thin mim in eoat 
and shoes who passes your finp so qnietly : he is a 
poet who writes bo<dc8 that will oonscde your wives ; 
ho is an artist aho paints piotoras that your 
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Bons will admire ; he is a scholar who searches, and 
who will find a method to lighten the cares of your 
life, money-loving creatures that you are. Do not 
laugh at him, peasants of the towns and of country, 
and do not refuse him the glass of water, the piece 
of brown bread he asks of you because he is hungry 
and tliirsty, and has forgotten to economize the 
necessary sous for his wants to-day and to-morrow. 
Why should the rogue laugh at the thief, the ass at 
the horse, the frog at the bee, the blade of grass at 
the star, tlie labourer at the poet, the peasant at the 
singer ? All creatures are equal before the Creator, 
who loves them all equally, and looks at them with 
an impartial eye. If he did not pity you, how He 
would hate you — ^working ants — even as you hate the 
careless grasshoppers of the future ! 

The future? The grasshoppers are right in 
giving no thought to the morrow. They are right 
to sing. Sing, sing, sing, careless grasshopper! 
Dance even, as the ant ironically invites thee. 
Thou wilt always live as long as she — ^whom the 
foot of a passenger will crush directly. Thou 
wilt always live* as long as she, and thou wilt 
have sung, have danced, and laughed, at least, 
during the short hours of thy short existence. 
She, the ant, will have amassed — ^for others! 
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Alexandre Privat D’Anglemont was one of these 
despised members of the crowd. By this title — 
and by others also — I raise him from the oblivion 
into which it was wished he should fall. 

Ho was born at Saiute-Rose, in the most poetic 
corner of the most poetic of the Antilles, some 
forty-three years ago. 

His father — ^but why should we not imitate, on 
this subject, the discretion of which ho gave a 
proof himself? Ho who had the right to lift tlio 
veil that hid his civil condition, never did so: 
why should we? Privat had had a father, like 
all the world, because, as according to Bridoison, 
one is always somebody's son. He bad had a 
father and a mother, and if ho revered the one, 
he respected also the other. From whomever he 
came, he felt he was well-bom — that sufficed him. 
After all, it is not the parchment that makes the 
gentleman. Happy are the first distinguished men 
of their families, instead of being merely a sprig ! 

Privat had no name : he made himself one, and, 
in order to wear it with greater ease, he came to 
Paris, where he did his good works, having for 
companions in his studies two sons of the King 
Louis Philippe. 

His studies finished, and his Bachelor's diploma 
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in his pocket, he thought at first of becoming a 
doctor. But ^*art is long, and life is short." 
Privat soon saw that this profession would not 
suit him, and gave up the idea. 

He was very young then, and did not know 
whither to direct his activity. The unknown has 
great seductions for the imagination at twenty: 
twenty loves to drift away without oar or compass, 
at the mercy of the water and chance. Privat, 
careless and adventurous, went whichever way the 
Parisian wind blew him. 

It is thus that he became an author. It were 
bootless to follow Privat step by step in his 
literary career. He moved rapidly. He had 
genius: ho spent it on bis road with his money, 
throwing both about him on all sides, and in- 
venting excuses to spread them, when there were 
none at hand. 

Great quantities of his articles were scattered 
where it is almost impossible to find them. 
Those which M. Delahays collected were only 
found after long and laborious searches. There 
were some in the Picturesque Magazine^ in the 
Corsair^ and in the FcmUy Magazine, in the 
Paris Gazette, in Figaro, in the ^cle, hfi the 
Messenger, &c., dee., &e. Privat never thought of 
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collecting them. He worked only with a view to 
his contemporaries, and not to posterity. Con- 
temporaries are two steps from you; posterity is 
several thousand miles before you, and it is too 
far for those who fear long voyages. Privat lived 
and wrote from hand to mouth. This indifference 
as regards his works explains itself by Privat’s 
indifference as to where he lived. He lived gaily 
and carelessly, now rich, now poor/^ writing where 
he could, talking more than he wrote, encouraging 
others, and never discouraging himself. As to in- 
teresting himself beyond measure, in that which 
constitutes our well-being and our happiness, he 
never thought of it — ^he was happy in his own 
way, as the birds are on their boughs. The birds 
sing : Privat sang, that is to say, talked and wrote. 
He was never surprised in a complaining humour, 
never, either, in a mood to speak evil of his fellow- 
creatures. 

Heir to Pierre Gringoire and Francois Villon, 
Privat was indefatigable in his walks about Paris 
— ^bout the old streets that he knew so well. He 
also, involuntarily or voluntarily, was a vagabond — a 
Bohemian without a penny — he explored valiantly 
the tiider parts of Paris. He was at home with 
everybody — on the Boulevards, or on the Montagne 

6 * 
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Sainto Gencvi(^ve ! He was a useful and observant 
wanderer, and picked up materials very much like 
the chiftbuniers. He wrote day by day his ‘‘ Small 
Trades,” and his ^‘Unknown Industries.” These 
will be valuable books of reference for the future 
historians, who may write the history of Paris dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 

Few people knew Privat, although he was known 
by all Paris. They woula persist in seeing in him 
only a Bohemian — a man without homo — ^an incov- 
rigible sonnambulist — ^a literary Wandering Jew. A 
wanderer he was, and a farceur^ but he was some- 
thing more. 

It is true that he often slept under the blue, 
after having supped at the table of chance; but I 
believe that this may happen sometimes to the 
most respectable people in the world, and that the 
warrant of householder is not precisely indispen- 
sable in obtaining the esteem of one's fellow- 
cituens. No one has ever dreamed of reproaching 
06rard de Nerval, that he was not a man df 
property; it was not thought a crime in Diderot, 
that he did not die a millionaire : why should the 
i^rld be more severe towards Privat? 

Why? No one knows why. • The publft has 
certain days of such severity, and when once it 
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has judged a man, it does not alter its opinion, 
thinking it, no doubt, infallible. 

The public was deceived about Privat, that is 
all. It was deceived, because it did not know him 
enough, I repeat, though knowing him very well. 
It may be that the Parisians do not like people 
whom they have seen in their capital too long: 
old faces become disagreeable. The Athenians 
become weary of hearing Aristides called the Just. 
The Parisians were weary of hearing Privat inces- 
santly talked of: they were weary also of hearing 
him talk, — ^although he bad always the same wit 
and the same heart, the same smile, and the same 
youthfulness. Privat did not weary because he was, 
before all, a spectator of life, and that finding it 
amusing, he always found a new pleasure in seeing 
it played before him. His schoolfellows of Henry 
the Fourth’s College had become men: Privat had 
remained a child. To a certain class be became a 
sort of legendary person, on whose back all sorts 
of extravagances and follies might be heaped. A 
great many of those who talked of Privat had never 
seen him ; but they discussed him, endowing him 
with vices, and boasting of having lent him money 
«^^bably because they knew that he had neither 
one nor the other* 
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The newspapers, also, contributed to this scandal 
about Privat. When a chroniqueur wanted a name 
for a Bohemian, he took that of Privat D’Angle- 
mont, who never claimed it. Where would have 
been the good to claim it ? Must we not allow the 
course of human malignity to run, as we allow water 
to run ? “ Alas ! dear, dead friend,” cries Privates 
biographer, ‘‘human malignity, in re-uniting its 
thousand and one streams, formed a torrent, and 
all but drowned thee ! ” 

Happily, Privat was an excellent swimmer, and 
his reputation came out safe and sound from the 
perils that encompassed it, by the foolishness of 
others and his own carelessness. All the little 
clouds that obscured his name in the eyes of the 
sound portion of the public faded away on the day of 
his death, before his coffin, which so many of his 
friends, followed — ^honourable and illustrious friends, 
wielders of the pen and pencil ! 

Death came quickly upon him. One cannot 
descend to the depths of the Parisian abyss with 
impunity. One cannot explore with impunity the 
shallow social waters where so many monstrosities 
swarm. Privat D^Anglemont lived in unknown 
Paris, and unknown Paris killed him. In spite of 
his vigorous organisation, in spite of the strength of 
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his nature, which tempted him to bear the heaviest 
showers, Privat fell a victim to the dangerous habits 
that he had gradually formed, and that he could not 
give up. His nights were passed in roaming 
through the streets of the great city, in search of 
the impossible, the strange, and the new. He, who 
walked incessantly, was obliged at last to stop. He, 
who was as free as a bird, was at last compelled to 
allow himself to be confined in that sinister cage 
called the hospital. 

Do not think that his gaiety and his genius had 
abandoned him with his health. Quite the contrary. 
In spite of illness, in spite of the atmosphere of the 
hospital, in spite of the cries of the sufferers, in 
spite of the railing of the dying, he still sang and 
laughed, this charming literary Bohemian. He 
brightened the sick and dying by his wit, that shone 
for the last time. 

After having passed a winter at La Charitd, he 
wished to come out, freshened by the odours of spring 
that came to him from neighbouring gardens. He 
came out; but only to fall ill again. Death had 
already marked him for his own, as a man to con- 
quer, an intellect to put out. He was consumptive. 

He then entered the Hopital Lariboiin^re. 

None of his friends ever hoped he would leave it 
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alive. The nows of his death was even brought to 
his friends one morning by an official of the hospital, 
who had left him in, as he thought, his dying 
agonies. But his hour had not quite come : a little 
struggle more for life, and Privat was gone. His 
rich Creole organisation fought energetically against 
the invasions of death, and at times gave hope that 
it would triumph. 

Privat hoped so also, ahd he formed projects for 
voyages without end. When we are near the grave 
we love to touch our cradle. He dreamed of going 
to Sainte-Bose, on the other side of the Atlantic ! 

He dreamt so often of it, he wished it so much, 
that he forced death to loosen its hold for a moment, 
and one morning left the Hopital Lariboisidre. 

Any other man would not have hesitated. He 
would have profited by this respite accorded him by 
illness to fly from Paris — ^the murderous city, and 
would have gone towards those countries where the 
sun shines, towards those paradises of the Antilles, 
from which ungrateful man banishes himself. 

But Privat was too Parisian to leave Paris thus. 
He was not bom by the Seine, but he understood 
that he ought to die there. 

He had only left the Hdpital Lariboisidre two or 
thraa days, when he was obliged to go and knock at 
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thd door of the Dubois Maison de Sant6 — the hos- 
pital for the members of the Society of Men of 
Letters. 

That was his last halt before the great departure. 
Thanks to the kind attention of the Director, Privat 
had a room to himself — a room, clean, airy, gay, and 
as snug as possible. He had never been so well 
lodged, never been so well cared for. The Bohemian 
was about to die in the bed of a citizen. 

** Dear child, it is finished !” he said to his friend 
one morning as he entered his room. 

He showed a serenity of spirit that proved he was 
thoroughly aware of his hopeless state. 

His friend pressed his hand and let him say his 
last words. 

** All the people here are so good to me,’’ said he. 
** I should be really so happy, if 1 did not feel so ill. 
I have only one fear, that is of dying in the night. 
At night, alone, without a friend beside me — it is 
horrible^! While in broad sunlight, as at present, 
with familiar faces and hearts near me, it is good 
and comforting; one does not seem to be going 
alone.” He stopped, exhausted by the efforts he bad 
made. Then, as he perceived Ms friend’s sadness, 
he talked cheerfully of all sorts of things; but, 
although he tried, he could no longer mnile. 
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Memory had not yet abandoned him any more 
than his heart had. He remembered Francois 
Villon, and repeated several pages. 

There is a profound melancholy in this last scene 
of the celebrated Bohemian’s life. The mind reverts 
to the lithe figure of the gay fellow murmuring his 
song along the Boulevards ; wearing his shabbiness 
with pride ; elbowing dull Bespectability on the kerb- 
stone; and wasting the precious hours of youth in 
follies of every hue. Between the young, the song- 
ftil, the witty roysterer, whom Paris has laughed at 
and scorned by turns, and* the pale sufferer who is 
waiting for death under a roof of charity — the wan- 
derer forcibly brought to rest — ^there is a great dis- 
tance. The boy from the burning West, whose hot 
blood has burned out thus early, has stood alone 
through life, a gallant vagabond. And he is cheer- 
ful to the close ! 

He died as he wished to die — ^in the broad sun- 
light, with friends around him. 

He had prepared himself for the long journey. 
He took with him for provision a conscience pure 
from cowardice or treachery. However, in spite of 
that, wishing to gird himself before his departure, 
he asked to be left alone for a moment. He was 
, obeyed. 
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When his friends re-entered the room, Privat had 
turned on his side, and ^he had lived. 

It was the Idth of July, 1869 ! 

So passed away this Bohemian par excellence, who 
had managed to occupy perhaps more than his de- 
served share of public attention for many years. 
He was, however, something more than a Bohemian, 
with a taste for late hours and absinthe, as I shall 
endeavour to prove. 

Privat d’Anglemont, albeit a Bohemian pur sang, 
understood, 1 think, the Parisian character as 
developed by high and low, by the bourgeois of the 
Faubourg St. Honors, and the gandin of the 
Ghauss6e d’Antin, and the lion of extravagant 
tailoring, who airs his toothpick behind a hundred 
and fifty guinea horse. The vanity, the folly, the 
wit, and what we should call emphatically, the swag- 
ger, of the few hundred men of all ages, who, 
talking, riding, lounging and eating, drinking and 
playing between Tortoni’s and the Bois de Boulogne, 
make up the Paris that is written about in Figaro 
and described in the romances of the lAbrairie 
NomeUe, or the lAbrairie Centrals, were at the 
finger ends of the Prince of Bohemians* He nnder^ 
stood the light side of his love* It was his belief 
that Paris was the centre of the civilization of the 
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world ; that her example was taken blindfold in all 
things, and that unfortunate folks bom beyond the 
frontiers of France could resign themselvels to their 
disgrace only by dint of copying with a slavish 
earnestness the manners and the mise of incompar* 
able Lutetia. Her follies, to him, were worth all 
the greatnesses of London, Vienna, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg. Her ever-changing argot ; the rise and 
fall of her IxonSy who spent their fortunes in two 
years, not in extravagances natural to youth, but in 
prodigious follies, for the sole delight of being the 
wonder of the Boulevards for two seasons; her 
sensations and manias were the atmosphere in which 
Privat lived and died ; a Bohemian of the Quartier 
Latin, or of the Caf6 Leblond — a universal, most 
pliable vagabond! 

Poor Privat’s contributions to the Siecle were 
spirited reflections of his hasty and errandless career. 
He tasted the sweets of Paris life, and ground his 
teeth against its sharp necessities, and laughed all 

the time, as became a child of Paris, who, by the 

•> 

way, was, as I have shown, a child of St. Bose in the 
AntUles ! His genius and his tastes were Parisian, 
however. His soul was on the Boulevards or by the 
Luxembourg. It was his delight to cany the last 
Paris slang word, or impertinence, or extravagance 
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about, and bandy it lightly as the wash-leather balls 
are buffeted under the Tuileries chestnuts. He was 
of the joyous band who are the delight of romance- 
writers, and the despair of fathers and uncles. Ce 
que c'est que la jeunesae ! the old gentlemen cry, 
sitting in the straight-laced, severe cafi, under the 
Palais Boyal, whence Camille Desmoulins issued to 
address the angry mob, and inaugurate the Eevo- 
lution. Jeunesae, it must bo confessed, has gone a 
little mad in Paris. Jeunease reads Dumas the 
Younger, and Figaro, and the Yellow Dwarf,** and 
is pleased to glance at the free-and-easy morals 
pictorially developed in the Journal AmuaanL A 
very serious gentleman of the old school, who has 
passed his life doing solid work; a well-informed, 
high-minded, but not brilliant man, who loves 
the classics of his country, and has made some 
sacriffces in an endeavour to spread the knowledge 
of them among his countiymen, said to me, ^'It is 
frightful to contemplate this jeunesae of ours : 
smoking at the cafts ; supping at the Maison Dor^e ; 
driving about the Bois de mulogne ; chaffing, and 
snapping jewelled fingers at every honourable rela- 
tion of life ; ignorant as a chiffmnier — ^with Shame, 
in an Indian shawl, on its arm. I look at the noisy, 
gaudy crowds, laughing along the asphaltum, and 
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wonder what the next generation will be. What can 
it be?” 

That which is new in Paris is Le Sport, Not the 
sport of the field : the healthy morning on the breezy 
rnoor^ the manly stride after the deer ; no, the sport 
that is added to the other vices of the Boulevards is 
the low gambling over horse-flesh which has long 
been seen at the public-house doors of England. 
Jeunesse, not having vices enough, has taken to 
betting. The lions have taken to keeping studs. 
The Due de Momy counts his seventy racers and his 
English trainer. Whither the Caderousses lead, the 
little employes of the Admiralty or War Office must 
follow. They who cannot drive in a tandem, follow 
in a coup^ ; but all go the same route. We are a 
race of monkeys,” said lively Privat ; ‘‘ we cannot be 
ourselves; we must imitate our neighbours of the 
north or of the south, or we must imitate one 
another.” Here follows a bit of profound obser- 
vation : Abroad, in England, for instance, a man is 
esteemed according to his character as a humorist, 
that is, according to his dissimilarity from his com- 
panions ! ” The mode is not so easily set in London 
as it is in Paris ; but we are not so completely hur 
morists as the French Bohemian paints ns. Sport, 
in other words betting, and an affected knowledge of 
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horses, is, however, thoroughly established on the 
Boulevards. The head goose has turned his empty 
head towards the racecourse, and the flock is follow- 
ing. The gentlemen riders are permanent figures in 
the Paris gallery of exquisites. The fop is learning 
to make his book. International betting has been 
fairly set on foot ; and the Duo de Homy will not 
be content until he has won a Derby. The betters 
of Paris have their regularly appointed agents at our 
English races. The great betters will have their 
humble imitators ; and now the day is not far distant 
when the wine-shops will bo the head-quarters of 
sweepstakes. The sporting is decidedly the new 
aspect of Paris. The race of horses will improve, 
and the human race will deteriorate. The profligate 
of Tortoni’s, and of the Jockey Club at the comer of 
the Hue Scribe, has added the odour of the stable to 
bis attractions. 

With this new incense about him, let me present 
the young man of fast Paris life (and there is little 
save fast life here) as painted by Privat d’Anglemont, 
who knew him well. I have taken up dozens of 
books that have appeared lately, and all of them tend 
to prove that Privat’s canvas is not overcharged with 
colour. One reads one yeUow volume after the other, 
only to be astonished again and again at the people 
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and things set coolly before the reader for his amuse-r 
ment. Virtue, it would appear, has found a hiding- 
place at last ; and, at two o’clock in the morning, the 
reckless exquisites in the company of ces dames are 
wishing her hon voyage ! Privat wiites of his be- 
loved Paris : “At the present day people still like 
to bo thought aristocratic, but they much prefer being 
considered rich. The love qf money has destroyed 
in us all noble ambition ; there ate only a few mad- 
men who now care to earn a reputation for the love 
of glory, and tliey are the mark for the ridicule of all 
their contemporaries. It is considered absurd to do 
anything for the sake of honour; honour neither 
gives us good dinners, good clothes, nor cheap plea- 
sures, nor does it help to keep up appearances. * To 
keep up appearances ’ is the idea of the epoch. You 
may be a fool, a scoundrel, a wretch without house 
or homo ; you may do what you like, steal, murder ; 
what matter ? You will still be clever, rich, honest, 
magnanimous, if you know how to keep up ap- 
pearances. 

“ In France, the greatest evil that can befall a man 
is to be original. Originality almost amounts to 
insult. The onginal man has no chance. Endea- 
vour to get a place for him, and the person to whom 
you Apply will answer, should be delighted to 
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do any service for you within my power. Command 
me in all things, but don’t ask me to help this 
friend of yours. Why, my dear fellow, he is an 
original / * ” 

** Young gentleman, who aspire to the honour of 
sitting eight hours a-day at an ofidce desk copying 
letters, and making reports under the eye of an 
insolent head clerk — if you wish to attain the object 
of your ambition, station yourself every day at the 
window, watch every one who passes, notice their 
dress, their gesture ; study people’s way of speaking, 
borrow their favourite expressions, disguise your own 
tastes, check your imagination, become a mediocrity, 
and you will at once assure your future position : 
you will have preserved appearances. 

Look around ; is it possible to meet with origi- 
nality. Every one has the same walk, the same 
clothes, the same tournure — the tailor makes every 
man alike ; why should you bo different from your 
neighbour ? All the world is agreed that France is 
the land of good taste; that our women and our 
dandies are perfect in the art of dress. But from 
whom does taste emanate, since those who possess 
leisure and fortune enough to follow the fashion all 
dress alike? This year blue is the fashionable 
colour : all the world is in blue. Coats are 
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worn short: coats are curtailed as if by enchant- 
ment. 

** Next year green will be worn ; the waist may 
be unnaturally long, but the majority of Frenchmen 
will clothe themselves in green, with long waists, 
utterly regardless as to whether the costume suits — 
without judgment or reflection. It is the fashion ; 
that is sufficient. It was but last year that the 
Boulevard was changed into a Hospital for Incu- 
rables. A few lively persons, wishing to play the 
Parisians a practical joke, made their appearance one 
fine day on the Boulevards dressed in redingotes 
borrowed from the wardrobe of Bicetre. They 
became at once the fashion, and all the tailors were 
obliged to apply to the clothmakers of the Assistance 
Puhlique in order to procure the particular kind of 
cloth required to satisfy the singular taste of these 
customers. 

It was difficult to say whom this kind of garment 
became ; certainly neither the short and fat, nor the 
tall and thin. In any case it was hideous; yet 
everybody aspiring to belong to the aristocracy of 
taste, was embicHr^ by this spirit of imitation. It 
is therefore understood that if yon wish to be neither 
a fool, nor a wit, nor a very yotmg man, nor an 
original — ^any of these titles shutting the door in the 
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face of all careers, — if you would neither think, nor 
judge, nor reason, nor invent, nor live for yourself : 
do as the world does ; accept the slavery ; bow your 
head to the tyranny, and all will be at once open to 
you — you will have kept up appearances. In France 
no one makes a fortune in order to live in ease and 
comfort, and indulge in tranquil joys, — money is 
made for the purpose of emulating some other envied 
person, and to have the appearance of a man who 
knows how to enjoy his wealth. There is very little 
reality in this beyond the appearance ; the proof is 
that nearly all rich people are ridiculous and suffer 
from ennuV^ 

Privat was a good-natured critic, when compared 
with some of his contemporaries. Let us hope that 
the rising generation are not so bad as they are 
painted : and that they can read better things than 
are to bo found in the Ilanneion / A copy of this 
journal lies before me. I bought it on the Boule- 
vards. It is openly sold everywhere. It is read in 
public — and I cannot even describe the grossness of 
its contents. Yet no voice is raised against it. The 
public is not scandalized. The censor of the press 
has nothing to say. He cares not what form vanity 
takes, provided it is not that of a politician. He is 
possibly pleased to see messieurs les journalistcs 

7 
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airing themselves in tlu little Boulevards papers — 
and content, if talked about. 

Everybody is panting to be ])efore the world — to 
be cn erlihnicc, even for tbeir follies or their vices, 
or both. Private life is invaded by the critic or 
chroniquenr without the least hesitation. Eugene 
Delacroix was turned to account by the gossip- 
mongers, before bis body was laid in the earth. We 
had a description of bis bouse, of bis manner of 
living, and of bis death and appearance after death. 
His last words made copy in the FUjaro! We are 
told that bis furniture was in the style of the First 
Empire ; and that bis home bad a severe aspect. 
His dying w'ords were a rccpiest that bis eyes might 
be closed directly after death. He ordered bis body 
to bo embalmed. Had the writer known who was 
the painter’s barber, and how many francs w'cre in 
the artist’s bouse when bo breathed bis last, the 
facts ‘Would have been served up for the Boulevard 
cujrs. 

Here, bow^over, is, a point w’orth keeping. Dela- 
croix exhibited a picture in 1§31, entitled ‘ Liberty 
guiding the People on the Barricades.’ It was at 
once bought by the Government, and thrust into 
the lumber-room of the Louvre, where it has re- 
mained to this day. This was a subject of great 
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regret to him, and cured him of politics with the 
brush. 

But tho chroniqucur, mayhap, is not to blame — 
when ho gathers materials at rand.oiR| at a man's 
dinner-table, or by his death-bed. He pleases tho 
public; and, so far as yve can see, ho pleases the 
people about whom he gossips. Parisian celebrities 
are not loth to sit for their portraits in any attitude, 
provided tho portraits are seen. I take up a light 
paper, intended to bo read over a Neapolitan ice, 
and I am informed that Monsolet, Jules Janin, Loo 
Lespea, and other literary celebrities are heaiLi: 
mangeurs ! Hervo also is said to have a very pretty 
couj) (le fourchette. The author follows up his rela- 
tions with an exclamation that it was always so, 
with literary men ; as though supremes wore always 
at the command of authors ; and cordons hleus were 
ever the humble servants of the poet ! 

To return to poor Privat. Ho wTote, I must 
confess, occasionally, with small regard to the 
hienseances. His famous HisAory of a Shirt was I 
believe, considered too “ strong even to bo read in 
wine- shops, in the columns of the Siccle ; and was 
published after his death. It has a Habelaisian 
humour and richness in it. Privat could be serious 
as well as gay. The author of Monsieur Poupard 
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conld write a grave review of the Abb6 Mullois* 
** Manual of Charity.** He had depth and earnest- 
ness in him ; bnt^ as Jean Paul put it, he laid the 
egg of his act, or deep saying, without any nest, on 
the naked rock.** 
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CHAPTER X. 

LITERAKY VIVISECTION. 

If a law should issuo from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, prohibiting every French writer from peeping 
into the study, the wardrobe, the cafe^ and the 
accounts of his fellow men of letters, there would be 
consternation on the Boulevards, from the Chauss^e 
d’ Antin to Vachette’s. Dinochau’s turbulent patrons 
would turn white with rage ; and the more elegant 
frequenters of the Divan Lopelletier would bite their 
nails, and cry that at last Liberty was stifled and 
would rise no more. What would become of the 
Figaro ? — ^the Journal Amusant would cease to be 
amusing, — the Ilanneton would fly away. The 
unhappy Parisians would bo left uninformed as to 
the manner in which Alexandre Dumas spent his 
last napoleon ; and when he was likely to borrow 
once more. Poor Dumas! A long life in a glass 
house has given his countrymen an opportunity of 
knowing him by heart from head to foot. He has 
supplied material to every scandalous pen. His 
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(Ic]>t8 and duiiH ; his little private vanities ; his U n- 
ilnHHCH and his qnarrcds ; his family relations and 
his transactions with his publishers are known to 
every lounger on the Boulevards. A steady reader 
of the current literature (»f the time nii^dit make out 
Dufiias’ iic<*ountH for him, and tell him when he last 
paid his tailor’s hill. He has ^rown fat : iJiin is a 
matter of contemporary history already. Humas was 
at his wit’s <md for money wlu‘n he siartt'd 
MoHAqHi tairt'A ; ami lie paid nolH>dy - not t‘V('n his 
authors. Hut Huinas is only described evt ry day 
h(’caus«* h(} is more c<dt‘hrated than his companions. 
It is said that he is on view' every afternoon from 
four till five, at the oflice of llui Pvtlt ffnurnnl, where 
he is free to converse w'ith any of the sul^scrihers to 
the new'spa|H>r. 

Murf^er, Privat cVAnglemont, Guichardet, l)e 
Musset, and a crowd loss celebrateil, but still known 
enouj(h to servo the turn of the insatiable chroniqueur 
from time to time, have been served up in every 
journal, and with all the sauces of the French literary 

f 

tu rn nr. A man shall be pcqHJtual secretary to the 
Institute of France, and ho shall not escape censure. 
Men of science, sculptors, historians may live out of 
the world, but not out of a rhromqur. Alphonse 
Karr is followed to the Villa Bermond, near Nice 
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— wliithor wo» shall follow him presently. 

The rhnmiqih^ur will hike an observant fork, and 
note all that is upon M. Karr’s table. Ah I -M. Karr 
thou*;!!! ho would eat that ^^(Hf<m)tai8e unknown to 
tlie world I lie reckoned without his chroniqucur ' 
i^aris knows which claw of iho lobster ho consumed. 
?»I. Karr must not complain, however; since the 
rhronijtn'ur considers the shoulders of a lady at the 
0}u‘ni fair held for his criticism. A private rehearsal 
c»f an opera is announced, the chnntiijncur is ad- 
mitted, and the world is inforiiu'd that the Prince 
and Princess de Metternich were there, with Count 
Wab'Wski and the Count(*ss dtJ Lahedoyere. 
('hnoi'ifftn itr Mane then rospeets the privacy of th(5 
rehearsal in these words : ** Above were Madamo 
A;zuado and her sons ; on the other side was llio 
(’ount Paeiocehi. The elegant clubs had each its 
ho\, as on subscription nights. The Marfpiis du 
Hallay was not to Ihj prevented from having his. 
Ma<liinie Lelion was in a box on the right of tho 
audiriice. In the next box was her daughter, with 
her pretty light' ringlets ; tho young Princess 
Poniatow.ska, the daughter-in-law of tho author of 
tho music. Then there was the pretty Marchioness 
of Casanova, who is not, however, quite so pretty as 
people hoped she would %e at the beginning of tho 
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winter. Opposite, on the first tier, are M. Fould and 
his family. Not far off was the Marchioness of Las 
Marismus. Almost at her side, one of M. Baroche’s 
hcjuh/* Maini concludes by describing M. do Saint- 
Georges, one of the authors of the libretto, as 
applauding his own work with “juvenile ardour.** 

The writer is on his best behaviour when he has 
to touch ministerH or their belongings. He pays 
compliments, he reports feminine charms, and he 
informs his readers that ladies who pretend to bo 
a hi moilf are displeased W’hen ho passes their 
white shoulders or golden ringlets, in silence. Civil 
to these great folk, he makes his fun out of his own 
brothers. He is never weary of telling his readers 
M. do Mirt^court's name is simply Jacquot. Grand- 
guillot has supplied innumerable tasteless jests. 
No bettor specimen of literary vivisection occurs to 
me than a passage from Anridien Scholl's * Sc<!*ne8 
ct Mensonges Parisiens.* The scene is the Divan 
Lepelletier. M. Scholl lays bare hia literary 
brothers : — 

t 

“ It is eight o'clock ; the dominoes are ranged in 
battle order; the Baron de Oyvt^s has challenged 
Bnsqnet. Fagea, the former manager of the old 
Mmtsifurtaire, regards the combatants with an 
envions eye ; he bums io^nter into the lists, and 
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to be matched with an adversary worthy of him. 
A message is received from M. Felix Momand, 
who, called upon to fulfil other duties, sends in his 
resignation as dominotier. Another loss for the 
Divan ! Amould Fromy, the Labonrdonnais of the 
double-blank, in a few feeling w'ords expresses his 
regret at the daily and deplorable decline in the 
number of dominoticrn, Bustiuet throws himself 
into the arms of Fages, and drops a tear. Fages 
wi|)eH his waistcoat, and asks if it will stain I The 
billiard-table is occupied by the Mar(|uiB de Bclloy 
and Andro do Goy. The author of the Tame 
(i Horrent e is fond of the translator of Dickons, 
bocauHo their names rhyme. Noise behind the 
scenes, chairs upset, oaths of the garf;on»f Armand 
Barthet euUTS. Mintron, gentlemen ! At the magic 
word, twenty j>crson8 rise. Vernet, with one bound, 
jumps over M. Eugene Forcode. Every one rushes 
to the little at the left. They take their places ; 
the cards are dealt. 

* Lea mifttronewra, lc« aiiatroncam, 

Ifea iiiijitruiicurii sont reimU ! ' 

The origin of matron is lost in the darkness of 
time ; but it is a kind of trente-et-un, which greatly 
helps to lead poets to the workhouse. The mis- 

7 * 
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tronmrn^ under the direction of Armand Bartbet, 
have taken possession of the left winfc of the Divan. 
Edmond Texier has in vain tried to replace the 
constitutional mUtran by the absolute whist; 
•fuliou Leraer alone responded to the appeal, and 
the inmtronearn are still in force. The wall of the 
left side of the Divan was embellished, the other 
day, by a variety of inscriptions of the followin;^ 
kind. 

In one comer : — 

Pun! Fcvnl 

I'Nt H 

Oil voi( Ituiivillu 
C'ourir la villo 
Ei Paul Fourhor 
Va so couchcr. 


Further on : — 

I/encrior, la plum^^ ot Topf’e, 

Etaii'ut IcA amis tie PomiM o. 

Then the epitaph on the brothers Goncourt as one 

individual : — 

Kdmontl pt Jal>8 dort ici, 

Lp cnvcttu froid cat sa demenre ; 

Tons deux cst mort a la mome heare, 

Sa plume est entairoe ausai. 

Lc trppas eat oomroo une trappe 
^ Qui a ouTie et fenne tour a tour. 

Bien vite, helas ! il nous attrappe, 

Quand 1« cruel aor sea goods court ! 
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Moro versos follow ; then proverbs, jokes, &o. ; at 
last some linos by Ouichardot, which have broufiht 
grey hairs to the head of Expilly ; — 

Expilly 
A fsiilli 

\'oii»lre un livro 
li n’li (<*1111 qu a 
(^>110 Oct iiut4‘ur iaoiti 
Ait do quoi vivro ! 

Evpilly is an uprif^ht man, both morally and 
j>bvsiially, lie is Marseillaise, like the Canebiorc, 
and has prosor\'od c»noii((h of his native accent to 
st rve him for a cortilicate of birth. Before enrolling 
himself in the great literary battalion, Exj>illy 
served in the Lancers ; he may occasionally he seen, 
even now, practising his drill in the glass. Dis* 
gusted at last with Parisian life, Expilly went to try 
and tenjpt Fortune in Brazil. Fortune, however, 
did not yield, and at present Expilly is writing 
Brazilian novels, which are very curious and very 
popular. It is said that ho has had the left hand 
salon of the Divan re-papered at his own expense. 
^fhtron still counts him amongst its slaves. Charles 
Emmanuel is the man who has revolutionized 
astronomy, and set the planets in a new light. 
His stature is that of a man, if seen ibrough an 
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ordinary telescope. He has put an ivory knob 
to the end of his pencil, that is his cane. When 
Emmarmel travels he dresses like a child, and 
pays half-price. Aim^* Millet is a dark sculptor 
with a cold. ** My l>oy ; you must come to the 
Rue de La Rochefoucauld, and see my exhibition ! 
two busts and an Ariadne.” Are you pleased with 
them*?*’ is the reply. — “ Deli^^hted. That fellow of 
mine really apju'ars to bo living; ho absolutely 
Hecms to look at you and to ln*ar what }ou say. 
One is tempted to offer him a cigar.” — ** And 
Ariadne Oh ! one would like to marry her, 
simply. Rut c(»me and see.’* I did go the next 
day, 0 beloved Millet} and think you too modest. 
I demand Ariadne of you ; I offer my hand and 
fortune, and I know I shall make her happy. When 
you perceive at night a re<l light in the street 
advancing towanls you, you at once divine an 
omnibus, and get out of the w'ay accordingly ; but 
look well before you, for if the light is long instecui 
of round, and rather ^ violet in colour, you must, 
on the contraiy^ advance to meet it. It will be 
the nose of Gnichardet, the nose of the last gentle- 
man ! Who is Gnichardet ? An infinite being, 
whom our pen fails to describe; the friend of 
Alfred de Musset, the friend of G<^rard de Nerval. 
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Literar}' men call him “ Uncle women know him 
as “ Oscar.” Where is Guichardet? Everywhere: 
in Heaven, in Hell, at the Divan, at the Brasserie, 
at the Halle, and all over the world. Guichardet 
does not write, ho relates, and they write for him. 
Guichardet may live to be a hundred — ho will never 
be old. 

A few more of the ^^eat obscure are added to the 
gallery, and then we are told that they return homo 
half an hour after midnight, to dream of the ace and 
of the doublC'Six. In this way most of our men of 
hltors spend their evenings. A first night at one of 
the theatres will hardly draw them out of their shell. 
M. Scholl is amusing — with his knife. Ho must bo 
a bold man who stiirts a literary journal under the 
eyes of Paris vhrinnqH4*ura : — 

“ The Count de Villedcuil was scarcely twenty-two 
when he allotted to himself Uio title of editor. His 
income was between throe and four thousand a year, 
with an uncle into the bargain. One must surely 
compassionate an existence so thrown away, an 
ambition so mistaken. With just enough intellect 
to grasp at everything, and not enough to conquer 
anything, the G>unt was bom a gentleman, and was 
the grandson of a minister of a day. fortune had 
been prodigal to him, yet the indulgence in wild 
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follies, unfortnnato speculations, atid scandalous 
actions-at-law, has left him nfdhiii" of bis former 
splendour but the family tomb in Pore-la-Cbaisc, 
which is inalienable. It is the puuishmoiit of 
Tantalus. To go from one uwaror to tlie other, — to 
sell, one by one, his woods and his chateau, — and 
to have nothing left to him but a palace for his 
corpiKi ! Although Villedeiiil was but tw'cnty-two 

T‘ 

when I first saw him, he Hppi*ared quite thirty, 
llis long black b<.*ard, his indolent and disdainful 
exproHsion, bis carelessly aristocratic manners, w'ere 
very imjMising at first ; but it was easy to be seen 
that he was less at his ease than his visitors, and 
after hearing him speak, one was inclined to set him 
down as a child. Villedouirs dream was to rule 
Paris*; ho must do something of everything, lie 
was a shareholder to a large amount in the Theatre 
Lyrique ; but he aspired to the direction of the Opera. 
He wished to buy the Journal den MmU. People 
must talk of him ; ho must make a noise at any 
price. Corrupted by tliis unhealthy age, Villedcuil 
was wanting neither in intelligence nor talent ; but 
both were utterly destroyed by vanity. The desire 
of seeing himself in print, and the wish of putting 
himself forward, made him sign his name to cveiy 
little Uang be wrote, and even to many little things 
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that other people woto, ainco he waa openly accnaed 
of plapariam by M. Talbot, Professor of the College 
of Nantes. On the cover of one of his books was tho 
announcement of ‘ A now work by M. lo Comte do 
Villedeuil, this man of the world who might be taken 
for H Benedictine monk.’ This was the prodigy, tho 
well of science, tho man a hi tnode, the nabob, the 
Louis the Fourteenth ! His study was hung with 
black, decorated with silver daggers ; his calrche was 
orange colour ; eveiy-where luxury and bad taste. 
His desire was always to astonish ; but bo scarcely 
ever gained more than a shrug of the shoulders. 
MM. Alphonse Kiirr and Do Goncourt having on one 
(K'casion l>eeu summoned for some infraction of the 
Press Laws, I'^illedeuil accompanied them to the 
Pala 'iH de Juntlce, When tho usher of tho court 
asked him fur his papers, in order that be might be 
admitted into the proper part of the court, Villedeuil 
answered angrily, * I have not been summoned, but 
I am the guilty ]>erson ; I am the manager of the 
paper.’ What injustice ! be was miserable at the 
idea that he had not been Summoned instead. The 
office of the Paris was at the Maison Dorde ! Where 
can one be better than in the bosom of one’s family ? 
The contributors to the Paris went from the MaiSon 
I>or6e to Autcuil, where the manager had a country^- 
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bouse, and gave a great many dinners daring the 
•ammor. At dessert, the guests generally became 
affectionate ; they made a great many protestations, 
and were very polite ; and Roger de Beauvoir, always 
agreeable and never behindhand, invited everybody 
to dinner on fantastic Wednesdays.” 

But, I must turn from ordinary samples of lite- 
rary vivisection to draw attention to the latest speci- 
men of the art. The knife is held by the famous 
M. Nadar; and his subject is the well-known Abbe 
Moigno. I confess that I look at M. Nadar's knife 
with considerable indifference ; and that I do not 
shudder when the Abb6 shrieks. People who know 
much aliout the sometime editor of “ Cosmon'* laugh 
the loudest. 

Nadar issued the first number of an illustrated 
journal, with the titled of L'At'ronante, The feuille^ 
ton of No, 1 is devoted to a portrait of the critical 
Abb6, who has been so long in the wake of Paris 
inventors. The Abb^ has (alien foul of the wrathful 
Nadar, for reasons which appear to be plain, at any 
rate to the subject of the reverend gentleman’s 
attack. The Abba’s cloth has long given him an 
impunity of whi<4|t,,he has not been slow to avail 
himself. But his hoar has come at last. M. Nadar 
announces his portrait, and warns him that his 
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soutane shall no longer protect him. ** Yon took it 
off to hit me ; well, you shall not put it on again 
till I have had my blow at you.*’ Nadar owns that 
ho is delighted with the opportunity the malevolent 
Abb6 has given him, of having a warm discussion on 
“ aerial automotion.*' He promises to worry the 
reverend critic for some time to come. He will cut 
him to pieces, carefully. And then, I must confess, 
Nadar aith sharpest satire bites in the portrait of 
his unhandsome opponent. The Abbd’s nose is 
called “ roxalanesque." He is described as negli- 
gent in his dress ; although,” the dissector adds, 
** people say he makes plenty of money.” M. Nadar 
looks in vain for the saintly side of the Abb6. His 
tonsure is hidden under a cocked hat. He is a 
Lansquenet — not a priest. '*A rough man, this 
Captain Moigno ! ” Other people respect the cloth 
he will persist in putting over his body; but M* 
Nadar promises that he will drive his teeth through 
it — and when his teeth meet, ho is not easily shaken 
off. ** You shall not see my heels, Abb6 1 ” M. 
Nadar shouts. The first sitting over the Abb6 is 
is not promising for the future repose of the 
reverend critic. M. Nadar is only fighting with the 
common weapon. I know the cafi to which M. 
Nadar repairs, and what he says there. 1 have paid 
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to have his private history and personal appearance 
presented to me. Ho winced, I doubt not, while he 
was being cnt at ; but I have my three francs worth 
of his flesh. He must submit to the common lot. 
There is nothing private in Paris. A gentleman who 
goes to an evening party, turns his friends into 
** copy.” A private performance ! Such an idea is 
monstrous. Everybody must and does hear every- 
thing. I could as easily idealize to m'y mind the 
private perfornianco of a gale of wind, as a private 
rehearsal within the furiificationB of Paris. 

The indefatigable chmniquenrH and rhromqnemes 
of Paris fresh nib their pens for the winU^r cam- 
paign. The civilized part of Paris is returning 

since the pretty Countess de B and the graceful 

Marquise do C were seen at the Italian Opera 

a few nights ago. Chroniqneur is at his case. The 
shoulders and eyes of the ladies in the boxes are 
as open to bis criticism as the soprani on the stage. 
He will let the Countess know whether ho approves 
of her bonnet ; and woo unto the Marquise should 
she show an inharmonious combination of colours 
in her toilette! He has used up his friends in 
the dull, season, and now comes the turn of the 
great world. Not a rafi, nor a restaurant has 
escaped him. It is well known to (afi frequenters 
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that ibo number of pieces of sugar which belong 
to every cup of coffee is, and long has been, fixed 
at six. Some audacious proprietors have, from time 
to time, given seven lumps to attract custom, but 
the traditional number holds its ground. Loo 
Lespi^s, at his wit’s end for materials^ has dwelt 
oil this custom, and on the offoct of the sugar- 
breaking machine ; but there is little or no ** meat ” 
left on the cafin. The eaj> literature of Paris would 
fill a large bookcase. The bone has been licked by 
the author of ** The Threshold of Tortoni.” Wo 
know that Miras’ breakfast was served to him at 
the Cafe Anglais in five minutes, and that Dr. 
Vt*rou could not acclimatize himself to this side 
of the Boulevards on the abolition of the Cafe 
do Paris. Paris has liecome familiar with the 
whereabouts in the Cafe Riche of the literary 
suppers of which Henri Murger was the dominant 
star. When M. Katazzi was in Paris, it was his 
wont to take the iced coffee, for which M. Bouin, 
of the Cafe Cardinal, is renowned. Little did the 
distinguished Italian know that the eye of the Paris 
chroniqueur was uiion him. He was much mistaken 
if be imagined that be could enjoy a mouthfol that 
would not afford copy *’ to the pens of Uie ** gallant 
allies ” of his eountiy. When Alb^ric Second had 
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his letters addressed to this same cafi, he was pro* 
Tiding food for a literary brother; and so was Loais 
Lnrine, when he wrote his numeroas articles here. 
I say the last piece of meat must be tom from the 
cafig, since the (hroniqueur is now compelled to tell 
ns whore he writes almnt them. Does the reader 
desire to know where the pretty Countess and grace* 
fol Marquise are undergoing the analytical process, 
for appearanee in print? Let him hie to the Caf6 
OroBSo T6te, opposite the Cardinal,— and there, be- 
tween six and seven o'clock in the evening, he will 
find, on the ground-floor, the chroniqueur's table! 
Around it are grouped Xavier Aubryet, who writes 
about other people's business fur the Vrme, Gustave 
Claudiu of the Monitmr, Aur6licn Scholl, who is 
charmingly indiscreet in the Yellow Dwarf; and, 
I believe, so long as ho could limp abont, poor Jules 
Lecomte. All the cafe world has passed through 
the hands of these gentlemen, from the wood-mer- 
chant taking his abtinthe at the Caf§ de la Bastille, 
to the dandy pecking at his grilled turkey-wing in 
the Caiti de la Madeleine. 
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WILLIAM 8HASSPERE IN PABIS. 

The ** divine Williams i ’* He has become a presence 
in Paris, albeit it is difficult very often to recognize 
the inspired English yeoman in his fantastic French 
costume. The tercentenary of his birth has given 
occasion to those very self-sufficient and audacious 
gentlemen — ^the chroniqueutB of Paris — for the dis- 
play of their little uit, often at the expense of the 
first of all wits. These gentlemen approach the 
subject of Shakspere scantily provided with reve- 
rence. They are so many infinitely small Yol- 
taires, bound to fill a given number of columns 
with saucy things, once or twice a week. Bhak- 
spere, to them, is an open subject, like the genius of 
young Dumas. He who can write amusing prattle 
about UAmi da Femma, can cut his joke out of 
Hamlet. There are Shaksperians by the hundred to 
be found in Paris, who pass with scorn the activities 
of these literary wasps, and make willing homage to 
the Bard of Avon, as the Master Poet of the World. 
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Some of these French Shaksperiiins have luhoured 
hard to keep tlie rugged strength of ShakHpcre’« 
English in a French translation of it. lie has 
learned critics and conmientotors, and aeconipliKhed 
interpreters of him on the stage. Tht-n^ may he 
many who love him “ not wisely, ” but it is pleasant 
to bo able to record that the lovers of his genius are 
increasing marvellously on tho.J)ankH of the Seine, 
and that tlie liberal administration of M. Duruy, 
Minister of i*ublic> InHtnulion,]whieh encourages the 
* teaching of iho English language in the schools of 
Franco, will prepare a goodly crop of Frenchmen in the 
next generation who will Imj able to read Shakspere in 
hisowm “pure well of English.** When the vhnmi- 
queun tell us that it is the fashion to affect a know- 
ledge of Shakspere, and that hundreds of young 
sparks pretend to bo on the most intimate terms 
with the “divine Williams,’' when, in truth, they 
are hardly on bowing terms, let us accept this affec- 
tation as one that is full of promise for the future. 
'Die sons, we trust, will have the knowledge their 
fathers affect. * 

Now, our English Shakspero commentators and 
inquirers are, it must be confessed, a timid race, 
when put m comparison with some French Shak- 
aperian writers. The English make conjectures ; but 
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their bokler neighbours creato facts. Your timid 
biographer Burmises that Shakspcro may have helped 
his father in the killing of cattle; and speculates, 
from the groat dramatist’s law allusions, on the pro- 
bability of his having been articled to an attorney. 

liut see how much more satisfactory the picture is, 
how much bolder and firmer the lines are, when the 
mighty author of Monte Christo takes up the pencil. 
It is a matter of current Paris history, that the illus- 
trious Alexandre writes in his shirt sleeves. Ho 
occaHionally conveys to us a notion that for passages 
of extra cnerg}’, he tucks the shirt sleeves up. 
Employed lately (in anticipation of a Tercentenary 
Banquet, projected among French authors) ^to give 
the Parisians a graphic sketch of the life of “ our 
pleasant Willy,” ho set to work in his firmest 
manner, calling his sketch ** The Anniversary of 
Williams Sbakspere.” Hanng informed his 
readers that Williams was bom on the 29rd of 
April, 1564, ho reminds them that the world had 
then been without a dramatic author for two thousand 
and sixty-six years ; in other words, since Euripides 
ceased to wTito. And then, he falls to, boldly, with 
his brush. Ho deals confidently with the Stratford 
buteber-boy, and promotes him easily to the rank of 
attorney’s clerk. We are given to understand that 
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Shakspere made bat an indifferent clerk, and that his 
employera advised him to run away to London after 
the awkward poaching affair, for which he might 
have been hanged, or sent to the galleys. And bo 
Shakspere, impelled by a love of liberty and domestic 
discord, stepped forth on his way to the modem 
Babylon. 

It IB duo to English readers, who love their 
Shakspere, that M. Dumas* important revela- 
tions concerning the great poet, should be frankly 
and freely communicated to them. See the new 
facts that crowd the Shaksperian page of the im- 
immortal Alexandre of Paris. English biographers 
of the bard wax poor and pale with their shabby sup- 
ply of facts. It may be that their renown will be 
revived — 


“ When every feather eticka in his own wing." 

For the present, how can we resist the bold pic- 
turesqueness of Dumas* Shakspere in his boyhood. 

events of importance occurred in the youth 
of Shakqiere, like those which distinguish the early 
years of those who are destin^ed to become great. 
A butcher’s boy in his father’s shop, young Williams 
was in the habit of bleeding calves and sheep. They 
who manufacture false poetiy about the cradles of 
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great men, say, that, after the manner of the priests 
of old (with whom they desire to liken him), young 
Shakspere spoke invocations before he bled his 
calves and sheep ; but in order to do this, a certain 
knowledge of antiquity, of Homer, above all, w^as 
necessary. Whereas, neither Homer, nor Eschylus, 
nor Sophocles, nor Euripides, nor Aristophanes, nor 
Plautus, nor Virgil, nor Tacitus, nor Juvenal were 
translated. The only authors ho could have known 
were Herodotus, translated in 1654, Thucydides in 
1650, Polybius in 1568, Diodorus of Sicily in 1569, 
Appian in 1578, and, finally, Plutarch, w'ho was 
translated, not from the original, but from Amyot’s 
translation. It is true that to these authors^ already 
known, wo must join Sallust, Cmsar, Ac. We do 
not know that Shukspeare had studied any of these 
books, except Plutarch, from whom he borrowed three 
of his masterpieces ; Caesar, Coriolanus, and Antony 
and Cleopatra. Young Williams was sent to the free- 
school, where he received a fair education — ^but we 
have already seen to what this education led — it led 
the future author of Othello and Macbeth to the 
position of a butcher’s boy. His &ther did not see 
clearly how his son could succeed in his own busi- 
ness ; so he presently articled him as clerk to an 
attorney. But yoimg Williams did not take kindly 

8 
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to stamped paper — ^we presume that stamps were 
invented at the time. He retained, from his original 
trade of butcher, a taste for sporting ; and when he 
was not at his master’s office, he was with hawks 
and dogs. Old John Shakspere, seeing his son’s 
sporting propensities, thought that if he had a home 
of his own ho would abandon hawks and dogs, and 
take to the duties of bringing up a family. Con- 
sequently, probably abusing iiis paternal authority, 
ho married tlio lad, at the age of seventeen, to Anne 
Hathaway, the daughter of a small farmer in the 
neighbourhood, and who was seven years older than 
her bridegroom. The union was not a happy one, 
although its first-fruits were twins — Amlett and 
Judith — who are inscribed in the parish books of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, on the 2nd of February, 1584. 
The young husband, it will be seen, was not twenty. 
Now this inscription settles a literary question. The 
name of Amlett, given to the male of the twins, was 
not common enough in England to allow us to 
believe that accident gave it to the new-born babe. 
No; thisupiiie shows us that Williams Shakspere 
had probably in his head the id^, if not the plan, of 
his fitst Hamlet ; for it is known now, thanks to the 
fine work of Fran9oi8 Hugo on Shakspere, that there 
were two Hamlets — ibe first, which was played 
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towards the end of 1584, or at the beginning of 
1585, and the other about 1589. 

** Now, how did the idea of this piece, which was 
one of Shakspere’s masterpieces, and which will bo 
eternally the masterpiece of the modem stage, come 
to the young Williams in the midst of his studies 
R*ith his attorney, and of his aspirations for sport. 
Ih England in 1580, when Shakspere was sixteen, 
at the period when the feudal laws of the middle 
ages were hardly abolished, the son of a poor 
butcher could not be a sportsman — ho could be only 
a poacher. W^illiams Shakspere was, then, a mere 
poacher. In his poaching expeditions our young 
post was compelled to lie for hours together upon 
his stomach, or perched up a tree, or lost, like the 
Pretender, among the branches of an oak. He who 
writes these lines, if he has not become a poet of 
Shakspere’s proportions, does not hesitate to affirm 
that to whateTcr degree the author of Hamlet 
nurtured his love of the chase, he, the author of 
Henri III., has loved it as devotedly. He knows, 
then, by experience, what ard the dreams of a poet 
who is waiting for a buck or a boar on a fine May 
or September night, lying fiat upon his stomach in 
the high grass, or perched in the branches of an 
oak; and to what ideal heights, solitude, darkness, 
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the rustling of the leayes^ and the thousand whis- 
perings of the night, can carry the imagination of a 
dreamer.*’ 

The author of Hamlet and the author of Henri 
in. are presented to us, by the condescension of the 
latter, arm-in-arm ! 

Well, Shakspere arrived in London, found 
Burbage ; held horses outside the theatre, and was 
presently promoted to the dignities and emoluments 
of candle-snuffer within the theatre. The poor fellow, 
who agreed to snuff the candles, soon requested an 
interview with Burbage. This being granted, the 
trembling underling pulled a manuscript out of his 
pocket, and read the first scenes of Hamlet to Itie 
manager ; at the same time Williams requested and 
obtained the favour of being permitted to play the 
ghost. Hamlet produced an immense sensation in 
London. M. Alexandre Dumas declines to believe 
that during the five or six years following the pro- 
duction of Hamlet, Shakspere did nothing more 
than retouch and perfect it. ** A man is not content 
to rest,” says the imfiiortal Alexandre, ** after a 
success like that.” M. Dumas forgets that it is not 
given to every man to be able to take his coat off, 
and cover endless rouleaux with writing. According 
to Shakspere’s new biographer, the poet’s life was one 
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nmnterrapted series of disappointments ; we English 
in our pride have endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to 
describe his earthly pilgrimage as an incessant 
progress of triumph to the capitol. Our love of 
royalty, it appears, has led us to pretend most 
unwarrantably, that Shakspere was kindly protected 
by Queen Elizabeth. The poet praised the virgin 
queen, who never had any but a deaf ear for him. 
He died poor, deserted, and despised. 

** Let not England, then/* says M. Dumas, un- 
grateful par excellence^ boast of having had that pride 
in her great men which so many nations, particularly 
the French, have been accused of lacking. England,* 
for two centuries, forgot the name of her greatest 
poet ; of one of the three men who, with Homer 
and Dante, are the glory of humanity : she allowed 
the mulbeny tree which he planted to droop, and 
the house in which he died, to tumble : and if she has 
preserved the house in which he was bom, it is because 
it was too humble to be the object of speculation. 

As to France, she does not forget, she is 
contented to misunderstand Shakspere. Corneille, 
Rotron, Moli^re, Bacine, his contemporaries, com- 
pletely ignored him; and sought their inspiration 
from Greece, Borne, or Spain. Voltaire, after a visit 
to England, during which be learned the language, 
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was the first to read Shakspere : he brought with him 
from London I Semiramis copied from Hamlet, and 
Orosmane, an imitation of Othello. How did the 
plagiarist afterwards express his gratitude to him 
whom he had robbed and pillaged ? He called him 
o drunken clown ; a dung-heap in which you might 
by chance find a pearl. Ho finally calls him Gilles 
Blxakspero, instead of Will. Shakspere. 

** The great actor Garrick, searching amongst the 
detritUA of ages, discovered therein Shakspere ; 
and like the Boman labourers Virgil speaks of, 
astonished at the size of the skeleton, he measured 
«the bones^ and, thanks be to him, placed the giant 
not only on his pedestal, but on his feet, to astonish 
the world, and frightei^ contemporary authors. 

** Since then the name of Shakspere has grown in 
England, France, Germany, and even in Italy ; the 
country least sympathetic, and whose language is 
moat antagonistic, to his genius. The anniversary of 
his birth has become, like that of Jesus and 
Mahomet, a new era, that of art ; and as Christians 
date from the year of Christ, and Mahometans from 
the year of H<|[irB, so there irill come a time when 
dramatie authors, leaving the ancient world to 
Esohylus and Sophocles, will date the modem one 
from the tXAB of SaaxBFEBB, that is to say from 
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1564, the year which had the honour of giving birth 
to the man who, after God, has been the most 
prolific creator.” 

This is what is called strong writing in M. 
Dumas* most popular manner. Having completed 
the poet’s life, the tercentenary anniversary of his 
birth is approached with a loud braying of trumpets. 
This is a great century in which we live. It has 
produced Napoleon, Chateaubriand, Madame do 
Staid, Victor Hugo, steam, the electric telegraph, 
and rifie cannon. But it is great also because it is 
an era of justice and of appreciation. This century 
has placed a wreath on every glorious bead. France,, 
of course, has had a very great share in this noble 
work; she has not only classed and rewarded her 
own great men with generous impartiality, but she 
has sent inquiries into foreign lands, provided with 
patents for posterity, and charged with the duty of 
finding out foreign greatness; old pngudices have 
been wiped away to make a place for Nelson near 
Jean Bart, for Byron near Lamartine, for Gdthe near 
Hugo, for Humboldt near Cuvier, for Walter Bc<^t 
near Moli^re, for Alfieri near Casimir de la Yigne, 
for Macaulay near Michelet, for Dickens near Madame 
Sand. Shakspere must go with the emperors — 
with Napoleon the emperor of the political world. 
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Shftkspere is related to Homer and to Dante, as 
Napoleon is related to Charlemagne and to Gsesar. 
The echoes of the hymns of praise lately sung by 
Germany at the tomb of Schiller, called to the 
memory of Englishmen that they also had a for- 
gotten tomb ; and forthwith colossal manifestations 
arose in nearly all the cities of England. 

According to our great Alexandre of Paris, the 
nineteenth centuiy was ashamed of the opprobrium 
which the eighteenth had cast upon Shakspere. 
The year 1864 forgot the year 1815 ; the free-trade 
convention covered the treaties of Vienna. Men 
belonging to all the liberal professions decided 
that a fete in honour of the birtliday of Shakspere 
should bo held for the first timq in France, a 
committee was appointed, and then a sub-committee 
agreed to wait upon three French princes of 
literature, at their respective hotels. M. Dumas 
does not leave the world in ignorance of the way 
in which this sub-committee was received. They 
went first to M. Yillemain, who sent them to M. 

c 

Guisot. This gentlemas would not assist at the 
French banquet, as he had not assisted at the 
English banquets. But M. Dumas will not leave 
the historian without hanging an anecdote upon 
him. M. Dumas once conducted the celebrated 
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English tragedienne, Miss Smithson, into M. Qnizot^s 
presence. The lady was nervous because she could 
not freely speak French; but Dumas re-assured 
her with the intelligence that M. Guizot was the 
translator of Shakspere, and must know English. 
But when they reached the illustrious gentleman, 
he at once confessed he did not understand English. 
From Guizot the sub-committee repaired to the 
residence of Lamartine. Lamartine, with tears in 
his eyes, excused himself : be was shrouded under a 
double mourning. 

The trouble of the sub-committee and of the 
committee-in-cbief was thrown away. M. Boittelle, 
Prefect of Police, whispered a word in the ear of 
the director of the Grand HoteK The banquet was 
a plot — a pretext for a political demonstration. An 
empty chair was to be placed at the head of the 
table for the spirit of Victor Hugo. A farceur had 
declared that the republic was to be proclaimed 
over the dessert! So neither the banquet in 
honour of Shakspere, nor the Shaksperi^ dramatic 
performance, would be permitted. The English 
banquet remained. It had no political com- 
plexion whatever. It was to include the British 
Ambassador and the American Mtnister. The 
leading English residmits had rallied round Lord 

8 ^ 
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Grey. About seventy Shaksperians were mustered 
for the 28rd. But the English counted without 
M. Boittello, On tho 20th, a commissary of police 
called on the Grand Hotel manager, and informed 
him that Lords Cowley and Grey, the American 
minister, and their inends, would not be permitted 
to dine together on the throe-hundredth anniversary 
of Bhakspere’s birth. Yet tho Comtitutumnel — the 
seml-olhcial journal of tho Second Empire — ^after- 
wards yentured to assort that the English Shak- 
sporian l>anquet was not interfered with by tho 
authorities 1 It becomes interesting to know tho 
reason why we English abandoned our dinner. It 
was on tho 20th, I am able to state most posi- 
tively, that a police officer called at the Grand 
Hotel, and forbade the bolding of the banquet. 
On the following day, a remonstranco was ad- 
dressed to M. Boittelle, who thereupon called on 
the British ambassador, and said that the British 
subjects might dine together, but that there must 
be no Frenchmen with them. The prefect required 
a letter, moreovear, fronp Lcncd Grey, as president 
of the biHqntet; in which his lordship should 
guarantee that the banquet would be purely Eng- 
lish. This condition, on which the poliee prohi- 
bition would be withdrawn by the prefect, was 
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communicated to the Paris Shakspere Committee, 
at noon, on the 22nd. They had already, imme- 
diately on receipt of the police prohibition, informed 
the English residents that the banquet would not 
be allowed to take place ; and now, on the eve of 
the anniversary, they were informed that on receipt 
of a guarantee of good conduct from their president, 
the banquet would be permitted to go on. In the 
list of gentlemen who were to have dined, under 
the presidency of Lord Grey, the names of some 
eight or nine Frenchmen were to be found. None 
of these were political names, and some of them 
were those of professors of Imperialist sympathies. 
It is almost superfluous, I trust, to add that the 
English committee, declining to dine without these 
gentlemen, declining also to ask Lord Grey to ad- 
dress the required letter to tlie prefect of police, 
took no steps whatever to have the police prohibi- 
tion, which had been left at the Grand Hotel, re« 
moved* ^The committee broke up at two o’clock 
on Friday the 22nd. It was afterwards discovered 
that late in the aftemooii of the same day, the 
hotel manager having been summoned to the pre- 
fecture of police, had been informed that the pro- 
hibition laid on the English banquet was withdtii|m 
unconditionally. But the guests had already been 
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dispersed; the invitations had been already with- 
drawn ; the committee had separated ; in short, the 
ban of the police was taken off the English banquet, 
when it must have been obvious to the police autho- 
riiieB that it could not take place. 

The French Shaksperians, robbed of their ban- 
quet, and of the pleasure of seeing Shakspere’s 
Hamlet, as translated by Alexandre Dumas, re- 
venged themselves by giving the widest possible 
publicity to the address of M. Victor Hugo, that 
was to have been read over the dinner-table. I am 
afraid that the sounding phrases in which the 
sincere Shaksperian Hugo proclaims the cessation 
of old enmities and rivalries between England and 
France at the shrine of Shakspere, will not find a 
universal echo. 

Eugene Chavette was put forward in the Figaro, 
that appeared on the great anniversary, to set his 
countrymen right on the merits of Shakspere, and 
the sincerity of his French admirers. ‘ He goes 
boldly to work. He insists that in that hypocri^ 
tieal crowd, where every man shows the white of his 
eyes at the name of Shakspere, not twenty caiv 
speak English. 

He AS too libml I Aeco|ding to hiin, there is 
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only one individual in France who can speak Eng- 
lish well, namely, M. Edward of the Nation^ who 
translates Miss Braddon*8 novels at the rate of 
sixpence per page — M. Bernard Derosue father- 
ing these translations. But after 1880, people got 
tired of worshipping Voltaire, and, just at the right 
moment, appeared a wag who invented Shakspere. 
Crowds gathered round him, and it was agreed that 
Shakspere should be admired without being known. 
The Shaksperian religion was created. Shak- 
spere’s French apostles, knowing nothing of their 
master, were provided with a short stock of nick- 
names and quotations. They called him familiarly 
** Old Will,” and were bound to repeat To be, 
or not to be,” as though they were eating honey. 

‘^Poor Shakspere!” cries M. Chavette. 
was an honest man (a little cold, perhaps, towards 
his wife) ; but, I repeat, an honest man — more 
poacher than democrat. I am quite certain, that 
if he had thought for one moment we should be 

pestered with his figure, three hundred years after 

% 

his death ; he would have suppressed eight-tenths 
of his works. Cannot we do justice to Shakspere 
without tearing our hair in admiration, at the mere 
mention of this writer’s name? The passion and 
the genius that shine, in spite of the total absence 
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of common sense, in the ten admirable pieces ar- 
ranged by Qarrick ; should these force ns to admit 
the twenty other absurd pieces, for which it is 
sought to compel our complete enthusiasm?” 

M. Chavette is quite certain that we English are 
laughing at the fuss that is being made about the 
bard of Avon — ** ee mauvaia petit mort de 800 ana.” 
And Paris Shaksperians are, to the mind of the 
Figaro writer, only so man^ advertising agents for 
Victor Hugo’s new book ! When a certain ckroni- 
queur was told that the police had stopped the 
British banquet, he replied, ‘^AU the worse for 
Shakspere.” It was painful, indeed, for an Eng- 
lishman to skim the Paris journals that appeared 
on or about the three - hundredth anniversary of 
Shakspere’s birth. One narrow-minded, sour critic 
rejoiced that the English poet’s birth had not been 
celebrated in France, and suggested that French- 
men should wait for a centenary of his death, to 
rejoice ! Here is a distance marked boldly between 
a Hugo ai^ a Fournier. Take Assolant again ; his 
sneers ai^ more galling than Hugo's misconceptions* 
M. Hugo is a thinker, a poet, a power. We grieve 
when he tells the world that England has not been 
a true lover of the first poet; but we do not despise 
him fmr his error. When an Assolant, cased in 
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impenetrable ignorance^ talks to Kurope of Shak* 
spere, and of us, we are moved to wrath indeed! 
As when M. Ghavette makes his little points, bo 
it added, that this magnificent gentleman is not 
too proud to translate from the English without 
acknowledgment. The reader will guess at once 
the origin of Une orage dam une alcove. 

While France follows writers who write with 
confidence about a country many of them have not 
visited, and the language of which they do not 
understand; while there are men to be found in 
Paris salons, who have never heard of Shakspere's 
name, and who sincerely beUeve tliat the perfidious 
sons of Albion have no native composers and no 
native artists; what hope can we have that the 
present generation of Frenchmen will do us the 
honour of understanding us, or our Shakspere? 
Mark the vanity of the few who do pretend to see 
the majesty of the bard of Avon. They must be 
his discoverers. They must pose themselves as 
his discoverers. He is new to them — therefore he is 
new to the world. They came among us savage and 
eccentric islanders a few years ago and found a rough 
jewel that we had been tossing from one obscure 
comer to another, totally unconscious of its worth* 
They took it up, and examined it. MM. Hugo and 
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Dumas adjusted their spectacles^ and agreed that the 
lump was a most precious stone. And forthwith 
they proclaimed the fact to the world: and the 
savage islanders gathered about the discoverers, and 
rubbed their hands, and dressed their feathers for 
a national holiday. What, in truth, was Hamlet, 
until it had gone through the hands of the author 
of Monte Christo.” Who troubled themselves 
about ** ee mauvais petit hort de 800 ans ? ” Did 
Wordsworth, when he wrote — 

** We mtmt bo free or die. who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held "? 
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CHAPTEB Xn. 

PABIB IN A DBEAM. 

A Pabisian— to the Boulevards bom— who should 
leave his favourite walk between the Chauss^e 
d’Antin and the Faubourg Montmartre far behind 
him during ten long years, would find more changes 
on his return than have been dreamt of in the 
philosophy of M. Jacques Fabien. M. Hausmann, 
Prefect of the Seine, has wonders infinitely more 
startling in the portfolios of the Hotel do Yille 
than any which appeared to M. Fabien’s traveller 
in his dream. The broad Boulevards, that have 
broken through the Quartier^St. Antoine and the 
Pa}^ Latin; the Hotel Cluny planted in a dainty 
garden; the Tour St. Jacques, with chattering 
hmn€$ seated by neat parterres at its basement; 
the Bois de Boulogne, with its velvet sward, its 
artificial lake and cataracts, and its boats floating to 
the sound of music, and gay with lanterns of many 
colours ; the finished Louvre, and the levelled space 
of the Carrousel ; and, lastly, Imperial Bonaparte 
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showing his bare legs from the top of the Vcndome 

column (where ** the little corporal ** in the cocked 

hat had so long delighted the luKkmds), would give the 

Parisian who loft Paris sometime after the house of 

Orleans had gone beyond the frontiers, a few strange 

sensations. M. Fabien dreams nothing half so 
♦ 

wonderful as the traveller who has not seen Paris 
for a few years, will now see with his eyes open. 
The author dreams of a perfect Paris, with all kinds 
of good things done for the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number: cheap workmen's omnibuses, 
moral almanacks, and building societies. Some 
of his propositions, or dreamings, are fanciful, and 
do credit to his taste and heart; others only show 
ua how much belxind the reality of a Londoner’s 
experience is the Utopia of a Parisian. 

In a dream the author walks wdth a companion, and 
has the following bit of experience of a perfect Paris: — 

Nine o'clock struck, and hunger come wiUi it : I proposed 
to my companion to pursue oar popular investigations wiiile 
breakfasting. A kind of restaurant was apparent just at that 
mouMOit-— if we may -ao cf.ll the simple eating-houses which 
are spread over the colon/. The servants, the knives and 
forks, and Die linen were of exquisite cleanliness : we seated 
ourselves and contiiiaed our talk. It must not be imagined 
that the ctfe wliich we are visiting is the only one of its kind. 
There are many others around Paris, hut this is the most 
eomplete. Do not Uiink, either, that every kind of help and 
aid Ibr the masses is centred here : it Is not so. What you see 
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here, you may behold grouped aroimd the mairio of each 
arrondistemetA. Paris is full of prerogatives for tlie people. 
There does not exist, tliat 1 am aware of, one single public 
establishment which is not its tributary. In all tlio theatres, 
without exception, there are places rcsei^^cd for the people : 
clean, convenient places, and at moderate prices. The 
people, as a rule, represent one-fourtli of the andiouco. It is 
forbidden to let the places in advance, and the crowds 
patiently await tlio opening of the doors under lighted 
and sheltered galleries. They no longer take their ticket 
and a cold at tlio same moment. For all natibnal, political, 
and scientific ceremonies, their seats await them ; notliing is 
complete without them. As may be imagined, however, they 
tind it ncccssaiy to look about tiiem, if they would not 
be pmshed out of their rights by uiiceromouious oilicials. 
In railways, their carriages make up for want of luxury by 
exquisite cleanliness. They have feot-warmors in January, 
blinds in July, and cushions always. The prices are mode- 
rate, and, another good tiling, on tlio suburlmn lines tlio ])rices 
are lower on Sundays and fete days. It is a happy and moral 
innovation, which enables tlio artiKan to enjoy his holiday in 
fresli air, and iu the company of Jiis wife and cliildrom In 
all the government works, and Uiroughout Paris, Sunday is a 
day of rest for the workman — the veritable seventli day of 
Gctie-sis. StiU, if he has answered to his call every day 
during tlie week, he receives his salary for the seventh day. 
And tills is but just, for it would be a farce to give liim a day’s 
rest without a day's nourishment. To tlie glory of the Pari- 
sians be it said, tliis example has spread as rapirlly as that 
of the midwives. In great cstablislimqjiits, in manufactories, 
in large and small shops, everyi^ere tlio Christian precept is 
welcomed on the fete-day, the workshop is quiet, the shutters 
are shut It must however, be confessed that this result has 
not been arrived at without difficulty. '^Many shopkeepers 
were rebellious, and only yielded after long struggles. But 
Sunday is at last victorious. Monday is put to flight What 
Paris wills God wills.’* 
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Tbo author In a ^eat, or, rather, a warm advocate 
for the employment of women. But he is most 
amusing, and indeed most suggestive, where ho deals 
with all kinds of improvements that he believes 
would Gouduce to the comfort and deration of the 
working classes of Paris. Thort? are one or two 
attractive points in his picture of a moilel industrial 
hive. The following extract may give our Aldermen 
WttterlowH some good hints : ’ 

lU'twtHjn iha Place du Trono and the Citadoi of Vincennes 
lies a pretty hamlet, sproadttig itself right and left of the road. 
Tt tN just opened : yoi it vrears an air of doilies tieity, and is as 
busy os a hive of Urns. It is called the Colonio Uuvriero de 
Saint Antoine. Thu frimU of ilio houses — I w*as aliout to 
say the faces — kmk lively and varied, yet with a certain family 
resemblance. On the ground floor ore modest little ahopa, 
and on tlie other stoiieH are lodgings for w'orkmcn, consisting 
of an entry, two rooms witli flre pliu'es, and a small kitchen 
with an oven. In the yard, which is open, airy, and common 
to all. Uiere is abundance of water The Vincennes road di* 
vid»>s the wUmU into two parts. In tlie centre of one is a 
square, with slmdy walks, and a piece of ornamental water. 
In tlie four interior angles are groups representing Uie figures 
of Freoclimen whose names are dear to the people as belong- 
ing to friends of the unfortunate. In one comer Pannentier, 
with a smiling face, da showing to some peasants a potato 
whkh he has just ptilled up : others are lying at his feet 
The men are bending down, and alternately admire the earth 
and the happy agriqnUarist. In another group. Jacquard is 
watching the trial of his new loom by a Lyons workman, a 
joung iqiprentice standing by the while. The third comer 
displays Saint Vincent de Paul lifting from the groimd a .poor 
little naked abandoned child, who spr^s out Its arms to him. 
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An aged aenont holds her apron to receive Uio infant. The 
subject of tlic fourth |?roup is tlio Abbo do rEp«!*e couverBing, 
on his fingers, with a deaf and dumb workman. “This 
square/' said my companion. ** is more particularly frequented 
by the men of tlio ct)lonU. The centre serves ns a place of 
exercise f<»r yoiiUis, who go tlioro to pnu*tiso g^^mnaHtics. 
shooting, archery, rackets and other games necessary to the 
devchqmicnt of their btrength and vigour. The chaigos are 
iihiii>st nominal, for in thi.s way the rudiments of tlie soldier's 
cduratioii are xoliintarily lennit. The four largo buildings 
forming the square are portioned out as follows. First, u 
Uicatre, built in a very simple blylo. Tho seats oro cheap, 
and the piccc.> r* presented iittjral and patriotic. Oceasiomilly, 
also, it in U8<*(1 for concerts and popular ccreinonie.s. Then 
there if* a covered market, in which the necessaries of life are 
sold at rcdu< e<l prict s. Inside are large storehous«*s for pro- 
visuiiiK. The third pi irt ion of tho building is devoted to the 
nieilicul wants of the c<dony. Here are to l>c found Sisters of 
i'harity. who are dcvoU*d solely to the neceKsitoiis. There ia, 
also, a dofM it for drugs and medicines in Uiis huilding, which 
thus gives hidp U» the nick, tlic wounded, women in childbirth, 
and mothers nursing. In the fouiiii edifice several uscfful in- 
htitUtiotiM are united. There is a pawnbrokers, whore iiitcrost 
on money advanced never on any pretence rim's beyond three 
per cent. There is a gwai library, well filled and well wanned, 
for the daily and evening reception of readers, who are also 
IMfimitti'd to lioiTow professional or atnusiiig iMaika. Kvery- 
where there are classes and means of improvement for those 
nH^uiring them." ** Hefore we go any further, tell me by what 
iruc Uiis lino of industry has sprung up?" ** The true is 
simply an extension of tlie law pf expropriation hr tj^e public 
good. By Uiis law. in one week, the vast ground necesssfy 
to this institution Was exprr»priatcd. Then they lay down Um 
plan of wliat you call this * liive of indostry.* oa they would 
lay out an English ganlen. The Ujwn of Baris has ibr 
its share the ground for the streets, squares, gard ens, and 
public establishments. The remainder waa hmuisUy put up to 
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fioction at a low prico and tn small lots ; the only condition 
being that the house's should Ito built witliin a year, and uni< 
form externally and iniumally. The sale just covered the 
purchase- money, aiid no more : but this was foreseen, 
Pooplo do not spe<mlato when Uiey aro doing gooil/' I sup- 
IKMod tlioro wus a inaximum rent for each dwelling?” 
** Not at all. Thu disposition of tlio rooms, iJio general phy- 
siognomy of the neightM>itrhood, and tho object with wlikh 
the btiildingM had been erertiMl. dniw hither only working men. 
It has been a great succoss, ^no doubt ; but irMcirjr ohlitje, oiul 
it was necessary to provision tho colony cheaply. This was 
how tlio tiovn of raris iiiatiugod. Ihero were species of hang- 
ing lofts constnich'd in the market, and in tlie.so are stored 
mountaiuM of provishms which are coIlecte<l from the best 
places, bought w hen they aru to be bad cheapest, and paid for 
until remly money, 'I'lu're is tloiir; tliero are jsjtatoes; vegc 
taliles, fresh and dritHl; butter, eggs, cheese, salt, and pre- 
surved fruit. The Hour is sold to Uio bakers of the colony, 
ami tho suri>luK to the market salesmen at cost price, some- 
times imder; but witli this reHtriction, that it mu.st always 
Ih) sold at a tixinl price. 1 mast tell you tliat a recent dicrot' 
has lowun d tlie prico of foo<l, wliilu forbidding it at tlio same 
time to bo 8waUow*ed up by tho manufacturuis.” 

Of such dreams M. Jacques FabieD*8 amusing 
volume is made. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A TIIIP WITH OU8TAVE DORE^ 

It was in the Hummer of 1855 that a young artist, 
then almost a hoy, travelled with mo to Ruulogiito 
to he present at the disembarkation of tho Queen 
of England, on hef way to visit tho Emperor and 
Empress at St. Cloud. lie was delighted with hia 
lioliday, and the companionH of his journey will long 
remember him taking his coat off on tho sands and 
r(diing about like a young scholar just let out of 
HiduK)!. Xor will iheso same companions forget how 
the boy artist spent the evening, covering broa<i 
sheets of paper with portraits^ caricatures, and 
fanciful skeiches of scenery ; all dashed off by th<f 
hold strokes of what appeared to bo the most 
audacious of pencils. The lightning rapidity with 
which he sketched in a Uttie hook, hardly larger than 
his thumb ; broad eflfects and masses of troops and 
shipping, and crowds of country folk thronging every 
spot where a glimpse might be caught of the Queen 
of the Isles ; astonished even the old pictorial eorre* 
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HpondeHts of ^lustrakd papers who saw the bright- 
eyed young artist at his work. I have seen an effect 
by LandB(;er» made with tlie snuff of a candle; I 
have marked Ktty rounding a dimple with his thumb 
— the late J. \V. Allen was proud of the skill (and 
it was remarkable) with which ho could thumb in 
his aerial pers|M)ctivo ; but for that force, which is 
t^xquisite in the perfect ease timt is shown in its 
use, no sketcher with pen or pencil has ever sur- 
{aissed the light-hearted, free-handed artist who 
carried away faithful records of % lioyal landing in 
his waistcoat pocket. 

Ciustavo Uore was, in 1855, already known to the 
public of Paris, not merely as a vigorous caricaturist, 
nor as a facile and inventive illustrator, for he had 
already produced his edition of “ Kabelais.” 
** Rabelais” was exactly suited to the quaint, the 
unctuous, and, at times, the grim humour of 
Gustave Dor6, His ]>encil revelled in its rich subject. 
He startled his countrymen with the fertility, the 
brightness, and the daring of hie inventive faculty. 
He was squibbed and ridiculed by dull plodders of 
tba classical school. His paintings (and Dore's 
wwks in oil, wrhich he jealously keeps to himself, 
most be known before bis place in ihg art of his 
couniiy is finally settled) were maltreated. But the 
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pu))lic, who saw his rapidly and Ixildly oxccuUxl 
drawin;^8 day a(U‘r day fu’attcred tlirou*?h all tho 
jHTiiHlical litoraturo of the timc\ coinpensatod him 
for Ifis uni^t'iiorous treatment hy the schoi^ls. Tht^ 
wiHxl bloi'ks he has covered would fill rooms; the 
litlioj^niphii* stones he has used would build him 
a house. The rapidity w'ith which he execiiU*s 
a drawini^'* is only equalled by that with which he 
can stmly Natun*. ‘ l)ore*8 love of his art is too 
deep and earnest U) allow him to deal with his fi^enius 
at *1110 risk of inlff^’erishinff it. Ho cmikIh himself 
into the tbrest, iakt's his knapsack and his staff, 
anti treads the liif(h road, pushes his way into odd 
old cities, ami marks down every happy break of a 
line be tiiuls there. So he is cxmstanily replenishing 
his st<»re. 

And now let me mark how steadily he ha» progressed 
in the executive part of his art. His first imiK>rtant 
work after liuliidAis ” was his Wandering Jew — 
a S4>ries of large drawings on wood. His masteiy of 
light and shade, bis power to produce weird eflects 
of cavemons gloom and blinding light ; his manner 
of hinting a horror, and his courage in putting a 
ghastly reality close up to the eye of the spectator ; 
were made manifest in his interpretation of the 
legend of the Wandering Jew.*' There was abso- 
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lute fp^ndour in some of the Bcencs where the 
iKJardcd Jew tro<l the waters ; and, jipiin, where the 
innssed and tuinblt d clouds took awful shapes, with 
the lij^ht of the cross shiiiinierin^ over all ! * The 
tlofeci that was app;ir.*nt in tliese hold ori<(inal coii- 
ecjitions, w’us a coarseness in th(» pencillinfj. and 
often an e?ta;»pfenition in the contortions of the 
tiiHirea. Hero and there, al^), the ideas were coarm*, 
as in the fjrave-scene. 

1>aut4*’s “ fnfemo,*’ which M. Don* put forth in 
Hhowe<I that in the intf^^n the artist had 
studu’d hard and conscientiously. His |S‘ncil Imd 
lost none of its force, and it had trained niueh f^aee. 
riie very first plate, where Ihinte is lost in the dark 
forest, disci»vered the adMince th<* artist had made; 
The tiingled forest is ex<|uiHitely drawn. Tin* snarled 
mots of the trees startin'^ frimi the broken around ; 
tlio rich under^»Towth harrinj*; the way ou all sides ; 
the umhni|?eous lK>aghs of tlie lofty tribes dipping to 
meet the ahnihs unde r them, and keeping tin* whole 
m*ene in a deep greep, moist aliade — are all given 
with exquisite fidelity lo nature. The studies of 
scenery of every description — the wildemcBs of 
tumbled Toek, the giddy height, the falhomless 
abyss, the fiat aud dreary tableland, the dread river 
of Adierou where Minos sits, or where the infernal 
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hurricane sweeps mjTiads throuj^h the awful gloom - 
wen* subjects most welcome to Dore. 

In the year 18{)3 the artist broke new grouiul with 
his illustmtions to Chateanbriaiurs ** Atala.” The 
sunny landscapes which abound in this work are 
lM*autiful studies of light and shade. The Indians 
are \ery savages, and hH)k as wild as the wildernesses 
in which they an* framed. But it is in M. Dore’s 
latest work ; — in his marveihms series of illustrations 
to “ Don Quixote,” that he is to be seen at his 
best. 

Tin* infinite variety of incident, the rich scenery, 
the (juaint costumes, the numerous adventures in- 
cluded in the immortal storx- of tlu* Knight of the 
Doleful CounUunince, afforded a rare field for an 
artist’s imagination to wund<‘r in. M. Dore did not 
approach his task without due preparation. lie 
HiHUit two years in Spain, studying to get the 
uec4*sHary cauh ur locals. At every pag(j of the 
really great work he lias pixxluced, wx* have evidences 
of this study. ITic head and tail pieces alxmiid 
witli most charming glimpses of Spanish village life, 
while the great pla^s are powerful studies of the 
broad aspe<‘ts of Spanish sccner)', M. Dor6 is apt 
to re[>eat his effects, and this is a weakness Against 
which he should jealously guard himself. His Don 
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Quixote, foninstftneo, setting out on his journey, is 
hacked by bold masses of tumbled clouds, that are 
thrown, into shajws of fighting men and kneeling 
knights. This jn'cipling of the clouds ia too often 
n‘pi>uted in M. Pore’s works ; but we must hasten to 
forgive this reiK'tition, when we have so rare and rich 
a feast b<*fore us. M. PortVs studies of the lean 
knight are masterly concept i^ufs. Where he stands 
in the iiuMiiilight, b'aning on his spear and eon- 
templatiitg tlu» lunivens, he looks every inch the wild, 
ehivnlnnis gentleman ; allwit he is jiacing a farmyard, 
Htul the ehiekens an? roosting peaceably at his elbow. 
'rher<‘ is exquisite humour in the light sketches where 
the knight is in disgrace; and where he is riding, 
pro[)ped u]) on Sancho Panza’s mule. The secoml 
mating forth of the knight is given in a village 
skeUdi that is fresh as daybnak. The knight, his 
arm aflectionately placed on the H<juat shoulders of 
Saiudio Panza, and unconscious of the housewife, 
surrounded with her ragged offspring, who is cutting 
up vegetables for the epup, and of the lean turkeys 
uud ehiekens that are cibwTng and cackling about; 
harangues his faithful follower. Sancho looks 
wonderingly up into the solemn and sad face of 
Pon Quixote. The knight and his senritor sallying 
forth at a brisk pace in the base of early sunlight, 
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IB an at rial effect most cunningly wronpbt. The 
two plates in which the windmill adventure is related, 
are as remarkable for bold conception as they are 
for vigorous execution. The dormouse Bleeps no 
sounder in the winter. The tail-piece to the tenth 
chapter is a few strokes of the j>encil, in which tlu‘ 
knit'll! and Sancho l^inza are shown asleep 'mid th<^ 
trees. Ytui can see that a cannon would not wake 
tht‘ exhausted adventurers. The famous couple, in A 
sliUily wood, both on their stoiUHch^ at the edf(e of the 
stream, and drinking from the ripplinj< waters, is a 
study full of humour. In another free sketch, hrim- 
miiif' with humour, Sancho Pan/a is anxioiisly 

into the mouth of the recumlMUit kni^^ht. The adven- 
ture with tlie waU*r-mill is told in a liappy hit of land- 
scape painting. The sketches of fpiuint old si reels, 
the groups of ra^'j^cd Spanish urchins, the rocklands, 
and the forest, are all admirable Ktudies from nature. 
The inleriora of old Spanish houses aro full of rich 
and rare detail. Home of the easU'rn effects of 
sunlight are worthy of Decamps. The sea pieces 
include some exquisite effects of lia/.e, and water, 
and cloud. Ttiere aro some studies of plump 
priests that must have l>een made in the heart of 
the Peninsula. Don Quixote's entry snto Barcelona 
is a great scene, in which M. Dore shows how he 
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cun manage a Spanish mob. Sancho Panza at 
home, with his nearly naked children among the 
pigs and poultry, is a study brought fresh from M. 
Dore’s travels in Spain. 

In short, to travel once again with Pon Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, in the company of (iiistnve 
Pore, is to enjoy an intimacy with the knight we 
never ^know Isdore. Th«v noble sadness of his 
countenance is impressed n|ton our menioi), and the 
jolly face of Sancho is peqxlnal sunshine to ns. 
We foll(»\v them lH)th to the end of their adventures 
with a new pleasure, escorted by the rit:h and rare 
genius of the artist ; and never leave them until they 
are safely returned home, and Don (Quixote lies on 
hi.s deathbed, with Sancho Panza wxT['iug at his 
side. 

M. Dore’s drawings ar« beautifully engraved by 
H. Pisan. The work is, in short, a gift for a 
king's daughter. It is one of tlie gems of our salon 
—a never failing treasury of amusement in our 
home. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OLI> TIIEATRK TIME8. 

M. .loi hLiN DK Lasalee was once the manager of 
the Conii'dit? Franvaisi*. In his time he picked up 
great (jiuintitieH of gossip, both before and behind 
the eurtuin — gossip that included known as well as 
unknown names. That which described in his livedy 
way the lust habit ar of the htulls was full of 
inU'rest, and ran Kiuuething afU^r this fashion : — 

You might have noticed in the second row of the 
orchestni stalls t<i the right, and always in the same 
place, a little old inuii, with regular features and 
jKovdered hair. The eyes were full of expression and 
vivacity, and his oliservant manner hanuouiziMl well 
with his k(‘en and eaustic intelligence. Tliis little 

old man was the Marquis do , hd rnprit, and one 

of the lust ffrntilhtmim4» vf the eighteenth centar}\ 
On U*rmH of intimacy with Voltaire^ and himself a 
poet, he had lioen one of the hahitt0n of the Cafe 
Procope; — tliat caje which was a kind of Parisian 
newspaper, and in which judgments were formed on 
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the tbeatroB and literature of the dfi^. Ho had 
known C’agliostro, the celebrated prestidigitator, who 
wan at that time the wonder of all Enrop(* ; ho had 
atteiuh^d the lectures of the German doctor, Moaraer, 
the discoverer of auiinal magnetism. The Manjuis 
also renu‘mbor<Hl that singular person tin* Count di* 
Saint-Ciennain, who was so pro<ligal of his gold and 
diamonds, though no one could disc<»\(*r their 
Htuirce ; and that audacious actor who pretended to 
have fought by the siile of (’jvsar, to have witt'csscMi 
the triumph of Trajan, and to have supped with 
Aspasia, ioicretia, ami Cleopatra. 

‘•One day.” said the Marquis, “ I and several (»f 
my friends d(*ternuned to convict this man. whom 
the talk of the town had elevated into a sort of 
demigod, of falaehwHl. Ho had a servant, Joseph, 
who appearcil to have Ikk'H with him some time. 
We watched our opjwrtuniiy, and on one wcasion 
when there was a banquet, * cbes* la (iuimartL wo 
disguistnl ourselves as valets, and slip{>ed into the 
anU*ehamber, where wo knew we shonld find Joseph. 
The conversation tomoit .on tlie merits, faults, and 
habits of tho masters, and in this way we hoped to 
get something out of Joseph ; but no ; he was quite 
silent, in spite of all our endcavoufs. * Pardieii ! * 
said I, at last impatient at his obstinacy, ‘ at least 
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you Cain teM uh tho ago of your miistor ’ * 1 
iini igiuanini of liis ago,’ answorcil ho ; ♦ adl 1 
kiunv is, that I havo boon with liiiti four hundrrd 
years f ” 

Tho Mairtpiis was fond of talking, and tailkod well ; 
ho hti<l Hi'on much, and olmervod much. At tho ago, 
of twenty ho wrote “ Don Carlos,” which haul sonu* 
success on the stage. In the commencement ()f his 
career. In? haul mixed a great deal in tlnit theatrical 
life of which so much was talkeal and so little 
known ; he haul seen all the great tlieatrical stars of 
the eighU'onth centtiiy* — those ariistort who were as 
much distinguislusl hy their knowledg** as hy their 
simplicity. He liked talking of them. ** Lekain,” 
said laa\ ** lived ill the midst of his Inaoks ; f^rizard, 
a distinguisluMl connoisHeiir in painting, was himself 
a very clever artist; Mi>lo, Moiivel, (rrandnu'nil, 
were all meiid>c?rH of the Institute. I paid a visit t4» 
Mdlle. Diiiiiesnil one day in tho country, and found 
her sitting hy the side of a well, with a ‘ SiieUmiiiH* in 
her hand ; she was studying the part of Agrippina. 
I well rememl>er,” ailded the Marrftiis, ** a rehearsal 
of the ‘ Earl of Essex,’ to which I had taken Lord 
Stanhope, who was then in Paris/* 

* Who plays the Queen ?’ said he, looking abont 
for the actress who was to fill the part. 


9 * 
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“ ^ There Hho is/ I anftwortnl, pointing out ti verj' 
f|uiet-looking portu)in 

“ ‘What! That woman there, knitting?’ 

“ ‘ PrreiKoly.’ 

“ Lord Htanliop<‘ could not recover from his 
snrprisi* ; the actress, sitting quietly, knitting, while 
waiting for her ‘ cue,’ upW't all his theorit s. llis 
astiUiishmeut soon e(*ftsedj^ however, when Mdlle. 
Duinesnil roS4?, [>ut down her knitting, and walked 
on to the stage with int‘xpressible raajestv. She laid 
not yet said u word, wlu»u Lord Staulnqu* cried out, 

* Ah ! there, indeed, is Eli/Ai>eth of Kngland ! ’ 

Aln*ady at this periinl Mdlles. (’lairon and 
J^'kuiu had brought ahout a happy refonn in stage 
eostuine, and in 175!) the TheiUre Fran<;ai.s eanie to 
a decision which gave general satisfaction to the 
public. It was res(»ht*d to do away with the seats 
hitherto placetl on each side of the stage. The 
theatre was thus, at last, freed from useless 

gentlemen whose coming, for the most part, caused 
only scandal. Listen to what happened one night to 
the Marquis do SahlO, wlu> came to the theatre after 
having drunk deeply of wrine. They were playing 
Dauc^ourt'a * Opt^ra do A'iHage,* when, just as they 
commenced singing ‘ Quo les pres serent the 

Marquis appeared, ‘ / * cried he ; * I am 
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insulted.' Ho sought out Daucourt, found him in 
the roulissrH, and struek him. Daucourt innnodi- 
aUdy drew his sword, hut iho IManiuis was dragged 
away and horiu^ to his carriage, amidst the laughter 
and jeers of the puhlic.” 

A rather singular incident liappenod to the 
Frunt.uis a few years later. They had been for some 
time playing ‘‘"I'he Siege of Calais’* with enormous 
success, when an action was brought against one of 
the actors, iiamtid Duhois, by a surgeon, who had 
cun‘d him of a certain nrent illness. Duhois re- 
fused to pay, ami, inde<Hl, denied the debt. II(^ was, 
accordingly, hauihhed from the theatre ; hut his 
daughter, a young and pretty girl, interceded for him 
with the Due de Frousac, and ho was allowed to 
return. His coiujninions, however, were furiouM, 
and ri fuHcul Li act with him ; so “ The Sic^ge of 
C.’alais” was discontinued. It was now the puhlie's 
right to laj angry-— a privilege of which it fully 
availed ilsc*lf ; but the act4irs stood put, and, accxird- 
iugly, met their punishment ; they were all arrested 
— Daula^ivol, Uikain, Krizard, and Mdlle. 

Clairon— and sent to Fort rEviV|ne. It was a day 
of triumph for the p^*at who W’as 

accompanied to the door of her prison by all the 
noble ladies of Paris. The affiur terminated thus: 
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the author, Duhelloi, withdrew his pieee; Dubois 
receiveil a retiring pension, and the actors were set 
at liln^rty. 

** Twenty years after this (added the Marquis) an 
adventure of a dillVrent kind happened at the 
Theatre Frain.ais, whert^ they were about to play 
** 'Fhe Marriage «d Figaro/ lieiuniiarchais had 
more trouble in getting hisjjiece placed than he had 
in WTiling it ; and the intrigue of his c oniedy, eoin- 
plieahat thougli it ls», is little, eoinpared with that 
whieh uttiuided its pnigress towanls the stage. 

* Will it be placed or not?’ was tlie question aske<l 
ever} where, ’rhe Court and the town di\id*‘d for or 
agaiiiHt. The inanusi-rijd was six liiiieH st*nt hack- 
wanls and forwards from the police to the theatre, 
and from the theatre to the police. At last, on the 
loth of May, ITHd, when tin* parts had just been 
distrihuU^d to the actiirs, the King and Queen 
wished to sec the piece, and it was read t4> 
them hy Milme. de Campan, from the author’s 
manuseript. 

** ‘ It is detestable,’ eWed Louis XVI., after the 
resiling was over. * The Bastille must be destroyed 
before that piece can bo played without dangerous 
eooaequences.' 

** * Will it not be given ; then ? ’ said the Queen. 
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“‘Certainly not; you may rest assured of it,* 
replietl the Kill". 

“ The Queen was of a contrary opinion, and she 
contrived to j^iin over to her side the Count d’Artois, 
whi<‘h was the more easily done, as ho had recently 
coneeiY(‘d a passion for Mdllo. C\)utat, to whom 
Heaunmrchais had given the ro/e of Susanne. In 
concert with M. do Viuidreuil and Mdine. de 
Polignac, the favourite of Marie Antoinette, they 
agn^jd togeth4*r to try and gain the King’s consent 
hi tin? representation of the ctnnedy ; and, after 
much dirticulty, succetnled ; so that, on tlie 27th of 
April, 17Ht, the ‘ Marriage of Figaro’ was definitely 
announced for that evening. A crowd at once began 
hi HHseinhle, and so4>n tilled all the approaclu’s to the 
Ddcon. There was such a tumult us was never 
heard UTore. Tlie people increuHo<l every moment, 
and the windows were tilled with eager faces, all 
ainus<‘d to S4*c men even scaling the balcony of the 
theatre iiy the help of ropes, in spite of the Garde 
Frain.aiwi and the Suisse, who were sent U> watch 
the [iroceetlings. liy-and-hy, C4irriages, with armorial 
bearings on them, appeared, bearing the Court and 
nobility, all anxious to do homage to the first 
night;” and at three in the aflemoon not a place 
was to be had in the theatre. With great iroifttle 1 
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reached the awd found a crowd of authors and 
cclohritics assc-nihled. 

“ ‘ I trust/ said the Manjnis de Bi«>vre, ‘ that this 
will not he like the first nifj'ht of the * Persideur.’ 

“ ‘ Why? * asked Chamfort. 

• Ih'Ottuse on that mrasion the Pere-siflienr 
had all his children in the theatre/ answered De 
Hievre. 

** IVesently arrived Husanne and Cheruhin, in the 
persons of Mdlle. Coutat and Mdllo. Olivier. 

•‘‘What do you think of her?’ askiMl Mdlle. 
(Joutat of Boauniarchais, after presentin'' t<» him 
Mdlle. Olivier. 

“ By way of answer, Beaumarchais enil)race«l the 
youni' actress, who was certainly very pretty, with a 
fair skin, fair hair, and black eyes — a rare tiling' in a 
blonde. X naivete full of almmlotiy inno<H*nce, and 
at times a shade of pensiveness, completed the charm 
of this young girl, whom death, alas! carritnl off 
three years after this. Beaumarchais was eachantetl 
with the appearance of his character. • l>elieioiis ! * 
ho cried ; ‘ I could fanc> myself at Madrid.’ All 
the actors were at last assembled in the /oifcr, while 
the audience, the greater part of whom had not 
diueil, made a horrible noise in the theatre until the 
OTertore commenced. Finally came the play, and 
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tlieu there was nothing but laughter and applaiiso. 
'I’he success was complete and triumphant. Mdlle. 
Coutat was siiporb in Susanne ; and Preville em- 
hniced her on the stage, in the midst of all the 
applause.’ ” 

AfUT an absence from J^iris of Bomo years, which 
had been spent in exile with the lioyal Princes, the 
Munpiis rdurned and resuraed his old play-going 
habits. “ At this time,” says he, ’03, “the theatre 
had changed hands. The atitors were no longer 
calleil the romMiriitt orduiaircft of the King ; they 
btionged to the people and played for the people. 
I’he theatre was culled * iiC Theatre do la Jlepub* 
lique ; ’ yet, notwithstanding, the actors held to 
tlieir ancient traditions. They regretted royalty and 
the arisUKTats, and had no pleasure in playing the 
|H>litical pieces presente<l them. An author came 
one day to read a pi<iee called, ‘ Le Jugemeut Dernier 
des itois.’ A member of the Convention was pre- 
sent us the author s friend. After the reading was 
over, Graudmenil said to one of hi» comrades, " If 
we receive it, and the others (the kings) come back, 
we shall be hanged.’ 

“ * Would you prefer,’ said the Convenilonnel, * to 
be banged for not having received it ? ' ” 

Theimidor brought back joy and ho|ie to arHstes. 
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They all came back triumphant after their long ab- 
acnco. 

“ I must tell you something about Mdlle. Coutat 
— which occurs to mo at this moment,” said tho 
Marquis. 

** Louise Coutat was not only a great actress but 
a charming woman. To a long experienetj of the 
world she united much natural eaprit and the advan- 
of a good etlucaiion. She was eelt‘l>rat»*d for 
the pupuiney and charm of lier conversation. After 
the representation (»f ‘ l^iiuelu ’ k1u> was arn sted and 
taken t<» St. Pelagie, at the very linn* when Jow*- 
phine La Pagerie de Heauharnuis was an inmate. 
Their prison ehumlK'rs were close U>getlier, and an 
intimacy soon sprang up between the two (aptivt»s. 
'rhe gaiety of the actress helped to enlivtm the soli- 
tude of her companion ; and at such times a smile 
that had something of hojH) in it wouhl part the lips 
of the young creole, and she would draw from her 
breast a talisman bearing these words : — ‘ You will 
sigh and suffer; but hoj>e, wait, and you will l>e 
queen of a great empire^ ‘ Ah ! * she would cry, 
* half of the prediction is accomplished ; hut how is 
it possible to realke the other ? ' * Y^ou must hope 

and wait/ said Louise, 

** Two years later Mdme. Beauhamais met Bona- 
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parte for the first time ; and all the world knows how 
the other part of the prophecy came to bo fully 
realized. Mdllo. Coiitat had, up to this time, coii- 
tiiincd to visit her companion in misfortune ; but 
when a throne was placed between them, tlu* actress 
was too well acquainted with etiquette, Und knew the 
world too well, not to retire into the back-f^round. 
One evening', however, the Court boin^ at St. Cloud, 
the company of the Fram;ais were calbnl there to 
play ‘ The Misanthrope.' The Cidimene showed 
h«*rst*If in all her filory, and wur afterwardH pre- 
sented to Jo8e[diiue, who reecdved her with her 
jWTUstomed j^raco and kindnesH, though gently re- 
proaching her for her abandonment. Mdllc. Coutat 
was invited to breakfast the following day. Hut she 
had no sooner left the palace than Mdme. do La- 
nxdadoucttult, laily of honour, interfered, and thought 
it her duty to observe to her Majesty that auch an 
invitation was contrary to all rules of etiquette, and 
that, consc*quently, it might l>c displeawng to the 
Emperor. Josephine yielded to these representa- 
tions, and it was decided that an excuse should be 
made to Mdlle. Coutat on her presenting herself. 
Accordingly, on the following morning, when the ac- 
tress arrived, she was met by Hdme. de Laroche* 
(oucault, who informed her that the Empress would 
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be unable to sec her tliat day, as she bad a violent 
migraine t and would bo oblij'ed to remain in bod ; 
but that her Majesty bad commissioned her (Mdrue. 
do Laroebefoucault) to act in her stead, and to re- 
ceive Mdlle. Coutat. The keen-witted actress, lu»w- 
evor, at on<^ finessed the truth ; and frracefully 
excused herself, saying that she hi-rscdf had a break- 
fast en#'a;'omont which she hud for^'otten, and that 
she had only driven to St. nt)u»l to imiuire uftt r 
the Kniprcss. After many expressions of roj'n't aiul 
resjH'ct, therefore, »h«j re-ontered her carriaf^e and 
HUirted for Paris ; but was met by the FMn|>eror, who, 
returning? to St. Cloutl, recofjcnized Mdlle. Coutat, 
and stopped his carriage. ‘ I thought, Madame,’ 
said he, ‘ that you were U» breakfast with the Kin- 
pross to-day ? ’ 

“ * Sire, the health of her Majesty ' 

** * Ah ! yes, I had forgotten,’ said Nai>oloon, 
smiling ; * but, since you came to breakfast with 
the Empress, will you remain and breakfast with the 
Emperor ? ’ 

“ Shortly afterwards, Na)x>leon entered the palace 
of Bt. Cloud with Mdlle. Coutat, whom he prcsenterl 
to his wife. The migraine had entirely disappeared ; 
Napdeon was in one of his rare moods of ahttniion ; 
Mdlle. Coutat was dazzling, witty and gay ; and the 
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breakfast was channing. Mdilc. Coutat abandoned 
the scene of her triumphs at a comparatively early 
age. At thirty- seven she gave up the rdlv^ of 
coquettes, and began to play the mothers; a few 
years aftenvards she quitted the stage, but sho left 
iR'liiinl her a com|>etent successor in tiiio person of 
Millie. Mars, who at this period (1B12) was in all 
the / ritt of her beauty and talent. A perfect diction, 
a delicate raillery ; rare ease, a mixture of mobility 
and g^raco, (•xquisito elegance — such were the (dements 
of suc(*(*s8 all united in this incomparable model. 
And yvX th(‘ commoiicemcnt of her cartRjr was far 
from giving promise of the brilliant actress, the 
woman of Imd, and of the great world. The first 
part she played was that of the brother of Jocrism* 
in tlie * r)es(*sjM)ir de Jtx'risse,’ which made the fame 
and fortune of Brunet. This is the hisU)ry of th<» 
piece which sent all Paris to Ihts Theatre Montausier. 
Two Uttirati^ura, who were also men of learning and 
men of fashion — Aude, Knight of Malta, and for- 
merly secretary to de Buffoti, and Dorvigriy, pro- 
fi^SHor of ancient literature at the College Hazarin — 
both lost place and fortune in the revolution of *89. 
Thrown together as much by talent as misfortune, 
they sought the stage as a refuge, and took to dra- 
matic writing. At that time it was customaiy to 
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pay the author a corlaiu Hum of money after tiie 
reading of his piece. Thin was his hoIo remunera* 
tion, and he was thus obliged to wait until the success 
of his work was exhausted — often a long time — l)efore 
he coulti receive money for a fresh piece. Ando and 
Dorviguy were in tliis predicament, wdaui one morn- 
ing. while they wen^ Hitting in the ./h//cr of the 
Theatre Moiitansier deploring their wn^tchtsl jdight, 
tliey heard that a n^ailing which was expocttsl to take 
place tiint tlay was ohlige<l to he put ofl* in coiiHtsjuence 
of tlio illncHS of the author. A light broke* uixm 
Don igny, * This is just the oj^portiinity w«* wuhUhI,* 
said he. ‘ The committee has not been warned, and 
will presently arrivt*. L<‘t us take the author’K plaee, 
and read ourselves.’ 

***Uead!* returned the other; * but we have 
neither subject nor title.’ 

‘ A subject?’ replied Donngny, retlccting. ‘ I 
have one ; and hero is a gtanl title. ‘ Jocrisse ! * 

“ ‘ So be it,’ Baid Aiide. ‘ You shall read the 
first half and I the second. Wo will dinde the 
money/ and go and eujo)'*tho evening cjicz Hancclin.* 

“ Ten minutes afterwards Audo and Dorviguy 
were seated before the committee, improvising a 
charming comedy in prose, with couplets, amid the 
laughter and applause of the assembly. When it 
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was oTcr, Brunet, left alone, unfokleil ibo xuanaacripi, 
l(K)ke<l at it, aiul was etupefied at soeinfi' a quire of 
blank paper, on which was. simply written the word 
‘ .Iix'risse ! * Several days passed w^ithout anything 
boinj; hoard of the authors, who, in the meantime, 
findiiift it utterly impossible to remember their im- 
provisation. had decided to avow their trick, promisinfj 
to set to work on another piece. Brunet, who had 
been dtdif'hled with his n>/c, was in despair at hearin^^ 
this news, and be^f^ed them still to try and recall the 
pitM*o. Suddenly Dorvij^ny cried out, * I have it, I 
ba\e found iny Jocrisse; and this time ho slmll not 
escajK? me.* The piece was at once written, and 
came (»ut a few days ufhTwarda at the Montiinsier.** 
For a year I was one of the faithful of the orchestra 
stalls, where the Marquis never failed to occupy his 
usual seat. One night, however, his place was 
empty : the spirit ucl Marquis do Ximenes, the last 
hahitur of the Theatre Fram^ais, was no more. 
He had died while relating an anecdote of Mdlle. 
Coutat, to the cur/- of the parish ! 
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r A Ills AT THK MAY FAHiniTION. 

VV'hiM': tho wi*n^ busy, in the 

of in tho spat'ious pillirios of the 

('hittnps Klysoos, conteniponiry Art in Fniiioe snf- 
fensl one or hvo Horious blows. Only two days 
lHif<»ro the d<»ors of the f^alb rv were thrown open t<» 
luiniit tluj public, the historieul painter Flundrin was 
Uu-iie from the rhureh <»!’ St. (termaiii-des-JVes, 
which he had enrichecl with his pencil, to his last 
rest. The same newspajUT which announctsl tlu‘ 
funeral of Fiandrin made known the death of Duhufe 
the elder, the popular historical and i>ortrait painU*r. 
Hut these two aniiomuH ineuts did not eomplele tlie 
losst^s the Art-world of France was to incur at one 
blow. The sheet 1 have alreiuly quoted included 
a third para{:t™plb in wlktch it was aunoTincod that 
the mind of Af. Troyi>n bad completely given way, 
and that he had heeu removtsi, to the inexpressible 
grief of Uis friends and felloe-artists, to a lunatic 
asylum. M. Troyon enjoyed a high rexmtation in 
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Kuplnnd ; and his success in porfulioua Albion has 
often pven reins to the quick imiif^i nation of his 
nmjh tra. He is supposed to have received fabulous 
sums fnun John Ihill, for his pictures ; and there are 
not want in j:' scandal-moufjers who assert that his 
I'arniii^'s >Yhetted his hunger for money, until ^old 
boeuiiH' his wakin<^ dream, and, in the end, uuseated 
bis reason. I am told that he ramie it a rule ti) 
earn tifty francs every morning before breakfast by 
pjiintin*^ dcMilcrs’ pictures; and that he then went to 
liis st rious works. But wlu» shall aay what is true 
of iiK ii here, where vUrnniquenra dine by the score 
on scandal ? 

It will be remembered by many English readers 
that great discontent w'as manifested in 18r>3 by 
French artists in cun8<*qu<‘nce of the wholesalo re- 
jection of pictures by the Commitk*e. A sweeping 
reform has been the result of the loud murmurs of 
iHtlJ. The tyranny of tliat “ celebrat4>d antique co- 
terie.” the Academy of Fine Arts, is at an end. 
The Kiverity and the narrow-mindedness with which 
the old sticklers for the cia'.isic school excrcise<l their 
powders of selection and rejectihn, kept men of bril- 
liant genius, like Decamps and others, out of the 
national exhibition at the Louvre, and drove them 
into the hands of picture-dealers, through whose 
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agency alone their works could reach the public. 
The jury that seleeta and rejects is now a liberal 
representative bcsly. Many visitors to the spacious 
and admirably lighted picture galleries in tlie Palais 
de ITndustrie, will say that the ue^% Committee have 
l)eeu too HWah and that a few hundred of the two 
thousand works exhibited might have been returned 
Ui their pHslucors, ^'itU^ much advantage to the 
general eflect of the Kxhibition. At length no 
French artist can grumble. The new jury have 
adinitu*<l a great many ver^* poor pictures, and 
some execrable ones ; but tln^y have criished no un- 
kimwn genius, since they have found room for every 
applicant. The works are dividiMl into two broad 
caU^gories ; namely, those which are deemed of suffi- 
cient merit to comp<de for one of the medals that are 
annually distributed, and those which are decddedly 
Uk) poor to Ihj taken into consideration. The jury, 
having unlimited space at their command, afford 
room to all c({mers» whether natives or foreigners ! 
HO that now Franco may be said to have established 
a great Axmual Art Exhibition that is open to the 
world, and that is gotenied in a manner worthy of 
her artistic fame. The mode in which State recog- 
nition of artistic merit is distributed, is capable of 
amendment. It is not founded in justice. The 
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medals are all alike ; so that he who has produced 
the work that is imatiimously pronounced to he the 
mnstoVpiece of the year, receives exactly the same 
rewanl which is delivered to tlio producer of a w^ork 
which has secured a medal by a majority of one: 
unless, indeed, the former should be entitled to the 
award of one of the two exceptional prizes of two 
thousand and four hundred francs each. These 
two exceptional prizes, which have been placed 
at the disposition of the jury, in addition to forty 
medals, have created considerable discontent amoRf^ 
the artists. The two exceptional rewards are in- 
tended to mark some superlative and commanding 
excellence. Well, this year, the jury have decided 
that neither in the section of painting, engraving, 
nor architecture, does this commanding excellence 
exist. One of the extraordinary rewards has, how- 
ever, been given to a young sculptor, who dipd a few 
months since. The work of this promising artist, 
cut off in his youth, which has merited the high din* 
tinction the jury bare put upon it, is the rough be- 
ginning of a Mercury. It is, without doubt, a most 
promising foundation of a great work I bat it is only 
a foundation, as the reader will readily understand 
when I tell him that the right arm is wanting to the 

10 
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figure. The jury wore almost unanimous in their 
award of one of the exceptional prizes to the late 
M. Brian’s unfinishe<l figure; passing over* MM. 
Rochet, Jacquemart (whose small figure of Bonaparte 
is a perfect study), Carpeaux, and that oouragoous 
and conscientious young sculptor, Falquic^re, who 
this year sent a fine piece from Romo. The jury 
luive passed over the merits of tlie living, and 
have given their revirard to the dead. Paris critics 
have explained this action of the jury by declaring 
that they gave the great medal to a dead man lest 
they should l)e reduced to the necessity of encourag- 
ing a living one, and of putting him over tlieir own 
heads. Under the old system, the men u ho awarded 
the prizes, being already snugly housed for life in 
the Institute, the goal of every French artist’s ambi- 
tion ; did not place even him to whom they gave the 
Grand Ijjledal, on an equality with themselves. It is 
urged against the jury, as at present constituted, 
that some of its members are still in the list of *can- 
didates for honours, and that, therefore, they would 
not give the Grand iiedal even to Meissonnier, 
whose picture of the Emperor at Solferino, aur- 
rounded by his staff, is, perhaps, the most ex- 
traordinary and suooessftil effort he has made; nor 
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to Amaur}' DuVal, whose picture is agreed, on all 
sides, to bo a gem that does honour to the French 
S('hiK)L 

To my mind, the day to see the Exhibition, that 
is to say to see its brightest effects, and its picr 
turesque and amusing aspect, is Sunday. On this 
day it is open gratuitously to all classes of French- 
men. Nothing can be more admirable than the 
effect of the broad glazed nave, prettily laid out 
as a garden, with the groups of sculpture so dotted 
ala)u\ it, that each work stands fairly alone to chal- 
lenge the criticism of the visitor. The paintings, 
water-colour drawings, architectural dosignf, and 
engravings find commodious room (albeit they may 
l>c counted by the thousand) in the spacious, admi- 
rably lighted north galleries of the Palais de ITn* 
dustrie. 

Of the Exhibition generally, it may be said, that 
it is one in which mediocrity commands nineteen- 
twentieths of the space. Althongb there were 1969 
paintings in the various gallei^es last summer, nearly 
all the celebrated French linng painters were absent 
from the eatalogae. Jn the list of absentees were 
Ingres, Cabanel, Pils, Bobert-Fleuiy, CSoutare, Bosa 
Bonheur, Ldon Cogniet, Lami, Oleyre, Isabey, Bms- 
eaasai, Toamenime, and others. There were in the ^ 
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two ihoasaud frames some meritorions, many pro- 
mising, and only a few commanding, works. On 
entering tlic galleries an English nsitor must always 
be struck by the novelty — to him — of the subjects 
upon the walls. There is the usual number of n li- 
giouB paintings, destined for country churches, llie 
portraits ore many. The Horrible has its faithful and 
relentless illustrators. There ore claosical subjects 
ambitiously treated ; there is the uhuuI sprinkling of 
Ledas and kindred subjects ; and finally there are a 
few humorous pictures of the Webster School. ^ The 
crowds of Sunday visitors flock al>ont Winterhalter s 
new jwrtrait of the Empress (certainly not one of 
his happiest works) ; Meissonnier’s exquisitely exe- 
cuted group of the Emperor at Solferino, upon which 
he has worked so long ; Gustave Moreau*s ** Gildipus 
and die Sphinx (a startling work, if there ever was 
one) ; Charles Marchal*s “ Servants' Hiring in Al- 
satia” (a fresh and dainty bit of life that comes 
home to all the work-folk, who stare at it and utter 
dry bits of humour jibout it); Fromentin's vigo- 
rously painted study of Arab Horsemen surprised 
by the Simoom,** that in a. solid black mass is 
moving, with awful majesty, towards them ; and the 
more noticeable landscape of Theodore Bonssean, 
• Corot, Chmntreuil, O’Aubigny, and others. The 
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kiio^-ing Paris critics delights in collecting Uie quaint 
tir foolish exclamations of the Sunday crowd, made 
l>oforo the pictures. On Sunday, Hie Ist of May, 
1BG4, 22,000 people passed through the galleries. 
Hiey were of all classes, except the highest or 
richest class. The honest bourgeois was there, with 
his wife, and his boys in their trim college uniform." 
St. Cyr aud the Polytechnic School sent their con- 
tingents of lively young men. There were dapper 
clerks by the dozen ; shop-girls, tastily dressed, with 
their cavalierH ! and crowds of workmen, with their 
wives or sweethearts, in their crisp white caps. Nor 
were children and babies turned from the doors. All 
these risitors were animated and unconstrained in 
their expressions of opinion. They threw them- 
selves into attitudes before the pictures ; descanted on. 
their merits ; were in rapture at any homely bit like 
G. Breton’s ** Turkey-Driver,’* and called to their 
neighbours, when they were pleased, to come and 
share their satisbetion. The military showed iti 
force among the 22,000 visitors. It was amusing 
to watch the dull stare of ilie Piou-Pious at ** The 
Sphjnx,” or Hamon’s ** Aurora drinking Dew from 
the Flowers.” The militaiy must have been dis- 
appointed this year, for there were fewer battle 
{ueces than usual in the Exhibition. Hie pei^ 
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regretted, I have no doabt, the absence of some of 
Yvon*s and Dor6*8 immense studies of hand-to-hand 
fighting; with the ghastly foregrounds of the dying 
, clutching the grass, or begging for water in the 
sweat of death. The First Napoleon made remark- 
ably few appearances ; and in these hd is not shown 
to advantage. We found him on shipboard in one 
room, and in another, entering the stndio of the 
painter David, with his Empress. This latter pic- 
ture was one of the ugliest and feeblest to be found 
in the Exhibition. The Emperor was execrably 
painted, and the figure of David, in an ultramarine 
tailed coat, was an eyesore. But the picture was 
one of the great Napoleon, and the people lingered 
lovingly about it. 

A noticeable feature in the 1864 Exhibition was 
the increase in the number of domestic and humorous 
subjects ; and these, although many of them were 
poor pictures, attracted crowds to them. ** Signing 
the Contract of Marriage,” Flirtation in an 
Opera Box,” eharacterisUe inddents in the lives of 
children, make popuJar eamrases, although the 
artist's skill is of the feeblest. 

These were a few of my impressions on a first 
journey hem home to the National Exhihtiioii of 
JBainting and Sculpiuni of 1864 — an institution 
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which the Art- world of Franco owes to the Second 
Empire. English visitors to Paris should visit these 
liU’rally governed exhibitions of national art, if only 
U> sec how much bettor such matters are managed in 
France than they aro by their high mightiuesHcs 
the Koyal Academicians of England. 
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»^riWK>RE88, FROM A FRKNCU POINT OF VIEW. 

M. About (whom I have followed from the day when 
he gave ** Telia** to the world, and whose last book 
reaches my study wet from Uie press) has Uio faculty 
of making hjinself amusing. He is always bright 
and picturesque — whether dealing with the tempo- 
rulitios of the Pope or surveying the universe at the 
suggestion of Madame Oeorgo Sand. He is a 
strong writer, and his oonirasts are strUung. His 
boldness never deserts him, even when he is dealing 
with matters which have given pause to the greatest 
intellects. The book I hold in my hand^ is 
M. About*8 frank opinion of his oontemporaries, 
and on the spirit of the ^mes. He has obliged the 
world with this comprehenbiTe confession on things 
sacred and p>ro&ue, at the instigation of Madame 
Sand, to whom he dedicates it. The capital with 
which he starts w his intellectual journey round the 
world, he li^ hiuntly tm&ie his readers: — ^*‘1 have 
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received from naturo/’ he aa}'s, “ only an atom of 
good Bcnae — a crumb swept from under the table 
where llabelais and Voltaire, Frenchmen par carc/- 
Uiive, ate their bellyful/’ We turn to M. About*s 
sch<Hd, “ The scIuh)! to which I l)elong/* he admits, 
** is com|>ose<l of jKisitive minds, that are anUigonis- 
tic to all the seductions of hypolhesis, and will only 
reckon up demonstrated fiicts. We do not deny 
the existence of a 8U|>ernatural work! : we only 
wait until its existence is proved, and, meantime, 
wo shut ourselves up witliin the limits of the 
real/* 

And, with this confession, M. About starts on his 
long journey, noting, in his own way, all the pro- 
gresses of the world, from its nebulous to its present 
condition. He treats of the brute creation as well as 
of man; and of both with freedom. He bandies 
the gorilla, as knowing more about him than Prof. 
Owen or any other comparative anatomist. He af- 
firms that it is a question of slender importance 
whether or not man sprang from the animal n^xt in 
rank to him. M. About, However, accepts man as 
the sapreme effort of natnre— nature’s latest work — 
hnt he m not prepared to admit that the human race 
may not be, in its turn, superseded : that the hunter 
of to-^y may not be the game in the ftiture. 

10 ^ 
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M. About defines Progress — as ho understands it. 
It is the advancement of the haman being, both mu- 
rally and physically. He takes the Indian^s view, 
that ©verj' man who has planted a tree before he dies, 
has not lived in vain. 

From these starting {)oints, the anthor casts his 
eyes over tlio world, and endeavours to sum up the 
results uf human activity on the globe: to define 
that which is good ; to explain man's rights ; U) 
shadow forth Uio eflfocts of association ; to discuss 
property, tlic budget, education, politics, war — in 
short, human affairs genorally. The result of the 
manner in which M. Al>oiit has executed his ambi- 
tious plan is not a profound, but an eloquent, a 
various, and a highly amusing book. It is full of 
happy turns of Uionght, of quaint fancies, and of 
generous aspirations. It will be road^ not for the 
philosophy that is in it, but for the brightness, the 
vigour, and the completeness shown in the treat- 
ment of each separate subject. Even the audacity 
of t)s|i;arfsler, who tali» of the time when man was 
subaiteiti in the great army of 
iiiofililjys^**'1ia8 its attraction.^ M. About marshals 
a^ ibw €kf the men who will deserve well ol posterity. 
Tim passage^ it seems to me, is in his best 
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And wo also, pfjor 8<rribMor8, wo shall havo well dosorveil 
our future. It is not only l^erauso a smull pauiphleteer luuned 
Paacul invontod tlic wJioclbarrow. nor bt»causo two or tlireo 
idiiers liolvod tiio im>blem of aiTial navigation ; nor even bt,»* 
cause stmielnxly or otiier from time to time etiouncoil a tnith 
of tiniveiml interest, such as the sovureignty of tlie people, 
or Uie principle of nationality. Were we only aiinplo inediuniK. 
hawkers of ideas, and niithlng more, our port would be an 
iiujHirtaut one. Idt^as, like capital, multiply by circulation; 
it follows, tlierefore. Unit we fullil the samo functions iis M. du 
ItoUisoliild, only at a lower remunoratiou — Umt is the dilfor- 
cmv. A few da^'s ago, as I came alt)ng the road to rimls- 
lM>iirg, I met ariUi a little pedlar, who npi>eared tA> bo Ixdweeti 
forty and tilty. He was sitting down to rest on a blot^k of 
stone. I sat down )>eiiide him, and after wo had exchange4i 
n'lnarks os to the wenUtor, 1 aske<l Idm if ho was contentiKl 
his lot. He shook hts head in a melaneholy way, and 
unswerod, ** I am a dealer in spoctacles, a traveUing dealer, as 
you s^io. Busiixas would do well enough, for oven the poorest 
and most ignomut men now^a-days like to see. Tlie worsts of 
it U, that you cannot cuter a village without the boys tlurow> 
ing stones at yon, and without the gnndarntt asking for your 
' pa)K*rs.' One can easily got rid of the gamin$» but Uie gfn- 
^darnuM are tlie devil. They cRMs-<iuefttioit you, as if you 
were a felon ; and tlie anno^’mice of being taken fur what 1 
am not, lias tempted me a thousand times to abandon the 
whole thing. 1 go on, however ; for one must live ; and, be* 
sides, I say to myself everyiught when I go to bed, that many 
people, men and brothers, wo^d be blind if I did not carvy to 
tbetr distant villages the meai:^ of seeing.** ** Hold there,** 
eried 1, ** nearly aU my friends cany oo the same trade as 
yourself. They hawk about all over Prance and £itro|Ni 
gtaaset of all kinda^ suftod to the eyes of the people. They 
sell pink gissees, in which the unhappy see a ftititre of justice 
and equal^; th^ liave blue ones, whkdi permll a simple 
citizen to look at gilded thrones and gUttering crowns without 
beagfo the least daxzM; then theia art mstpslf^dtig glaases. 
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by which a useful man appear to you ten times greater than 

a prefect in all his glory. By Uio aid of instnunents wliich they 
cany about, even into tlio country, you will see cheats un- 
masked. oppressors tiinied out. burdens lightened, men all 
united to do g<XKl; truth, labour, and right reigning every- 
where." ** Parhleu i iny gcxKi sir, tliat commerce resembles 
mine just as a ielcsco|>e of a hundred tliousand francs resem- 
bles a ten -sous i)air of Kpcctaoles. I should hope tliat your 
friends have nothing to fear fn)m gam\n$ or gendamm!* ** To 
tell you the tniUi, tliey are principally inconvenienced by the 
ehif/$^d4^ burenu," Xlie huw'kor lifted his hat at the name, for 
every one in France knows that tlie ehejt-de^bureau have been, 
from time immemorial, Uio real masters of the country. It is, 
thanks to tlioir prudence, and in tlie interest of their security, 
that Um press lias never been free. Sovereigns, who read 
little, care but indilferently for wliat is written ; it luippens 
Hometimos that miniHtcin are bold enough to hdlow out their 
own path, witliout fearing criticism. But the most liberal 
prince and tlie most intrepid minister will never obtain liberty 
fur us from the cheft du-bureau. Eacli of them is firmly con- 
vinced tliat every journalist ivants to sell red glasses to the 
people, in order to overthrow the Government, and take pos- 
session of the hurMHX. Alas ! what should we do tliere ? 
Our humble trade of dealers in spectacles would still be the^ 
best, and the most useful to l^ogress that we could pursue. 
Much better remain as we are, although we come in for none 
of Uie general rejoicings, although the kind public does not 
always recompense ns for the rigours of administration, and 
although we ourselves do not perceivo, even in the far-distant 
hoiison, that consolation of the proud — glory! We must, 
then, make our choi^ : we siiall never obtain but eoUeetive 
glory. *No one of us^unless by an eabaordinary and unfoar- 
seen ohanee^wOl ever leave hk name to {sisteri^. Bnt, after 
all, what matters? The good that we shall have left will not 
be lost Let ns woriu 

Xhe fimiUt ditiaioii of the work tieete of Lohoor. 
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In tho opening page M. About reminds his readers 
of die workmen’s song of 1848, Work is liberty ! 
M. About is then at some pains to show that labour 
is not a duty, but a destiny — a natural law. And 
he ridicules the aristocratic contempt for work which, 
he alleges, is still firmly rooted among his country> 
men. “Whom to marry” in Franco is humor- 
ously set forth. Passages like tho following abound 
in M. About’s “ Progress ” : — 


A manufacturer, who has enriched lumsclf by t)i© most 
useful, and. Uiorcfore, the mont noble of mdus|rios. believes 
that in marrying liis daughter to a Marquis he elevahiH hiiiiHelf 
a rank higher in Uio social scale. The older the family of Uie 
young man tho more exulting the Catlierdn law. Only Uiink ! 
fur four hundred years no one person in Uie family of my 
son-in-law has over made any use of his ten fingers! If a 
gentleman cannot he got, a son of a bourgeois family is se- 
lected. llis parents have worked; it is unfoiiunato; but, 
thanks to Heaven ! they have retired from business now up- 
wanls of ten years. We are quite esj^ as to him ; As shall 
never do anything. An officiid is another advantageoiu selec- 
tion.. Officials do so little in our admirable country ! They 
go to their offices to case tlicir eonsetenoe ; their duties are so 
slight that they have almost the right to call themselves pea- 
sioners of the State. The most sought slier amongst them 
SIS natocally those who gain tbe most money with tl^ lesst 
ffitigne. For instance, a Beceiver-General leaving college! 
That is what is called a' veiy deserving young man ! A hnn- 
dnd thoosaad firsnes to earn, and nofiiing to do! At the 
most a few signatnres to make : a white negro, his vepresenta- 
thre, does all the rest And this person is a aomebody !-»-thc 
third anlhoci^ in the department Wlial ikiher would heal- 
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tat« ten minutes between an oflicial and a man of business, 
oven wore tlie latter teti timen the richer and more intelligent 
of the two? The official is almost a gentleman ; ho docs so 
Utile ! ^Ylu‘U a young girl is unfortunately reduced to marry 
a handsome young inun, rich, well educated, honourable, well 
bn)Ught up, and gaining twenty Uiousnnd fcrowns a year in 
busiiums, she is a long tiiuo in explaining her fall to her 
Bchool friend. “My husband is in hushusis, but in aver)’ 
large way : a great deal i»f it is whoh^sah*. Ho does veiy 
little in it ; indeed, he srarcely gt)o« to his office for more than 
half an hour a day. However, wo tldnk of giving it up alt**- 
getlier shortly." The friend, who is going to many a sub' 
]ir«'f(*et, witii four thotuiund live hundred francs a year, cm- 
hnuMm her warmly, ami says. “ I\K)r dear little tiling. I .nlmll 
always feel tlio saim* towards you. My hitsliand has no prt 
jiulicos; yoi^must present your husl>aud to us vAcA Ao h*u 
tfUt e'U 


Tho ridiculoas side of tho quofttion could not he 
more happily put. The autlior BtreugthouH his posi- 
tion in favour of work, with personal references, 
lie informs his readers that M. Victor Hugo has 
been consoled during his exile in Guernsey by the 
enlightened and scholarly friendship of a grocer, 
who owns an admirable library. A grocer is, in 
France — well, less than a tailor is in England. 
M. About confesses that he knows a young cavalry 
officer ifho left the army to bmme a grocer, and 
who lamains a perfect gentleman behind the oomiter. 
Aaolhir friend, who was a public teacher, has de- 
giaded himself to the rank of a purveyor of sardines ! 
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And M. About would liko to know w*bat the dupoBod 
one has lost. **I am sure that ho is no longer 
Hsked to the rector's and that ho has lost 

thereby three glasHes of eaa 8itcrn\** An a compoii- 
Btitiou, the sardine vendor is making a fortune. 
Here is an example of the author’s breadth of 
view : — 


There whh an ep(x?Ii wlien two poor men tiihxI to carry a rich 
one about tlie Hirceta of Paria in hia chair. Thix diagnuHiful ox- 
liihition, which aaioniKlied no one in 17(M. wotilil cauao an rmruU 
now>a*duys. Man no longer likes to h 4X) his H|)eck*8 doing tho 
duty of a horse. We possess now. in iHOt, 3,000,000 of horses, 
asiM's and mules, and U.000,000 of draught o4bn. Tliis is a 
pretty Wginning, but it is not Ute end of our progress. 
20.000,000 of inhabitants who people Great Britain have 
made wdih their own liands Hd, 000,000 of melallie horses, 
without counting tlieir otlior cattle. Those 03.000,000 of 
cast-iron animals, wliich ctnisomo coal instead of com, do tiio 
work, taking one year with another, of 400,(K)0,000 of men. 
Thus each islander i.s senred hy tlio power of thirteen or 
fourteen men who fend neitlier fatigue nor pain, and whom 
Ute engineer ctures witli a liommer when tlioy aro iU. Here ' 
are. successors already found for our mere day labourmrs. 
Ho.'c you quite undctstotKl me? It is neither desirable nor 
likely that man’s labour should disappear from the earth, but 
witli a little energy wc may create insimments that will miti* 
gate its severity for our deqoilndaats. It is for ns to save 
fotnre generations unneoessaiy and endless fotigue, and so to 
deliver them from the degqidatioti whkdi it cau ses. 

M. About dreams of the days when there will be 
no ploughmen toiling in the ftiiTow; and when 
steam ^and electricity will do all the hard work of 
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farming. He marks what progress the world has 
already made ; and where he looks forward, glances 
with a liberal eye, and hopes with u generous heart. 
And so 1 put him in a snug corner on a favourite 
shelf. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TUB LITERAT0BE OF TBIUMPII. 

JIkue are the singers this 15th of Angnst, 1859— 
but where is the song? Grisoites and students 
are grouping under the Tuileries chestnuts,— work- 
men are shouting in the Barrii^ro wine-shops, — ^rag- 
pickers are iipsily musical in the Rue Mouoffetard : 
but whore are the words of fire ? Here is another 
Caikjral — but where is Bi*rauger? Belmontet, in 
lm{)orial livery! the grisettes will none of him. 
His venu^ are not destined to reach the dark recesses 
(if the Drapeau Itouge^ where the chiffonnier$ are 
hoarsely grunting their content that France is 
glorious. The Polytechnic boys are not sUrred by 
the l}Te of a footman. Yet they are stirred ; even 
the heavy Auvergnats, waddling under the weight 
of their water-cans, are moved. As the wounded 
soldiers, in worn regimentals, lounge about the 
streets, eyes brim with tears and tender words follow 
them. While the oriflammes are grouped about the 
tall red pillara along the Boulevards, gawky oountry 
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folk Btaro, but are mute. Why the concierges would 
join in a refrain — were there any refrain to join in ! 
Hero is a vast musical party, vrithout music. Some 
million of lucifer-matchoH, but nothing to rub them 
upon! JuloH lloquotle pii>08 La MilanaisCf and 
calls it a war song ; but its music has not power to 
travel far beyond the modest precincts of his piib> 
Usher’s shop. Adolphe Morphey valiantly tries to 
awaken the national voice ; but how can his coun- 
trymen appeal, with him, to the Venetians? M. 
Moqdioy’s lyre promised these Venetians freedom 
from the tyrant, some wrecks since ; but what say 
the Venetians to M. Morphey now — if, indeed, the 
Morjihey muse ever chormeil Venetian ears ? There 
is the Menage du Zomm musically described in the 
cool evenings at the Cafe des Ambassadeurs ; and 
from the Aneien Cafi Morel the excitedT Parisian 
may catch the vigorous notes of the trumpet of 
Marengo, But where shall we find the song of 
triumph? 

The sense of triumph was never stronger than it 
is to*day among these moreurial millions of hoUday- 
makers. They adore every uniform in the French 
army. They bear with the brutal swagger of the 
eoaraeat sapper. They are at the feet of every 
eorpoial. The dronuners live in the hearts of their 
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couoirymen. Happy is iho grisetto who can loan 
upon tho arm of a mahogany-headed Zouave ; proud 
is the lady whose brother is a sergeant, wearing a 
slmko, rusty from the sun of Italy. These would 
sing to their darling w^arriors some grand song of 
Solferino, some thrilling words of Magenta. There 
are sweet voices ready in ail the Boulevard theatres 
to chant a great hymn to the army of Italy; but 
tlicre is no hymn ready in Paris — there is only 
Belmontot ! We are told that gre^ occasions bring 
forth great men; that in the womb of big events 
lie tho men to dominate them. But the army of 
Napoleon the Tliird has entered Paris, amid mad 
esicitemont, under a^ heavy rain of tears, tented by 
ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs from the sun, — and the 
big event has brought forth no minstrel to lead a 
national song of praise. No supremely eloquent 
tongue has spoken; no thrilling harp has struck 
upon the highly charged atmosphere, — as a hi^ 
mournfully touched the national heart in 1848, whm 
certain dead were borne along the gloomy Boule- 
vards : as a darkly eloquent voice chanted the doom 
of the Skteentb Louis! 

Was the event, thmi, not a groat one? Could 
pCM^kle give those heavy rains for siiy perches, 
whence, si the risk of breaking their necks, they 
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might see Napoleon’s soldiers pass, without feeling, 
heart and soul, bound up with the glory of the 
troops ? Could tens of thousands of people scramble 
through the choking dust to St. Maur to feast their 
eyes upon the dirty insolent Turcos — and still not 
care for the Turcos ? We must beat about to find 
the meaning of all this street enthusiasm, nnacei)m- 
panied by a word to rally the enthusiasts. Our 
natural allies (who are the most artificial people on 
the face of the earth — the bom supreme manufac- 
turers of artificial flowers) are easily excit4)d, and 
are very fond of oriflammes, and plaster of Paris 
Victories, and columns of Legion of Honour 
nominations in the Moniienr^ The sash of the 
prefect pleases them. The sound of the drum is 
their music of the spheres. They live out of doors, 
and they live for amusement. Now, the entiy of a 
victorious army of their own countrymen into Paris 
must surely be considered a great addition to the 
day's amusement on the Boulevards. The tears and 
the handkerehiefs are part of the amusement. 
Amusement, at seventy 'fames a-head (for a good 
seat), ought to be intense. It was intense aceord- 
ifigly. The d%y when some^o/ these troops fired 
into the windows of peaeeftil eitiaens was put aside. 
The people would be merry ; there were theatres and 
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fireworks to come. A feast of glory, hot and hot, 
for the morning, — fiery eagles with their claws in 
gunpowder worlds rising just over the old National 
Assembly in the evening : — could anjihing bo more 
grateful to the Parisian heart ? All that was wanted, 
we re|>ent, was the ^)oet with his song, that there 
might bo choruses on the way home at night, — 
choruses in the w'ine-shops, — choruses to enliven the 
already lively dances of the Closerie I To bo glorious 
from the tassel of the cap to the heel of the sain it, 
and not to have a line to express the glory, — this 
was hard. 

Rumours travelled on their stealthy way to account 
for this. Alphonse, your barber, had heard that 
the Emperor went to Bt. Maur tw'o days before the 
entry of their troops, to regain their favour. The 
Turcos were angry with him that he had not allowed 
them to suck the blood from the throats of a few 
more Austrians. The Quartier Bt. Antoine was not 
satisfied; Louis had not fi^eed Italy from the Alps 
to the Adriatic. Very old men who could remember 
the great day when the «^il8 of Italian Maseums 
were home through the streets; when the Old 
Guard appeared^ worn with the labour of a btmdM 
rapid Tictories ; and when the . little Corporal 
had put tbe iron crown of liOmbar^ upon his 
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com|)ftct brow, saying, ** Bc#are who loaches it ! — 
old men, to whom these stirring times were distinct 
memories, Bhriiggenl their shoulders, over the game 
of triumph of the junior empire. The troops had 
returned, according to the old men at the Invaltdes, 
after a mere taste of war. The affair was a fortunate 
one for Paris tradesmen; for the modellers in 
plaster ; the gilders of eagles ; the contrivers of 
Venetian twopenny lamps — ^but it would be forgotten 
on the 10th ! Solferino was not an Austerlitz ; 
Magenta was not a patch upon Marengo. Whore, 
too, was Louisas Bridge of Areola ? Magenta, 
M. do Cassagnac answers. “Tut! tut!” exclaim 
the Invalidos. Thus the old guard speaks to the 
now guard. And the impression among sober- 
minded people in Paris is, that the number of 
plaster Victories about the Ruo do la Paix is dispro- 
poritoned to the occariou. It is true, the sober- 
minded observer says, that the peftple is in a state 
of furious effervescence; and that the spectacle of 
the wounded parading the Boulevards has touched 
the the people Vho paid sixty (mnes for 

a sigli^of the maroliing hospital, encouraged by the 
ob^ df cymbals and the deafening roll of drums — 
tml soul ot France has not been stirred^ or 
the niiiistiel to aing of her new gloiy would 
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have touched hift harp aud cleared his throat ere 
this. 

Still the triumphs of the Second Empiro demand 
their interpreters. The passing excitement must 
\h> fed nith print and pajKjr of some kind. Words, 
sounding as the Zouave’s trumpets, must be given 
to the citizens, who love the grandiose, the sublime : 
who cap mean little traders with lofty titles, and 
make on artist of a penny barber. Attitudes must 
1)0 struck, to suit the cabman and the waiter — as 
tlicy were struck by De Morny, when in green and 
gold, at the head of the Legislative Corps, ho met 
the hero of Solferino on his return from tlio war. 
The fleshing of the Third Napoleon’s maiden sword 
must have its story told to the commissionnaire 
as to the commissaire. In default of even an 
Arnault, an Am6dt*e de Cesena must be called in. 

Confederated Italy,” in weekly threepenny 
numbers — with a coloured representation of fierce 
Turcoa by way of frontispiece, exactly suits the spas- 
modic pen of loyal AxnM6e. He starts in sharp 
short sentences, to do hopbur to the Aebilles of 
Bt. Cloud. The words of Achillee, on the lit ci 
Januaiyr, 1859, to the Austrian ambassador suddenly 
brought the Italian question to lig^ This qusstion 
now the dominions of tbeoiy to enter the 
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region of facts.’' Achilles’ cclehiilted words were’ 
the lightning which predicted the storm. Vague 
rumours circulated. People said on all sides that 
Austria was sufficiently abandoned by God, to prefer 
the fortune of arms to the resolutions of diplomacy." 
Thus, in the midst of the reader’s breathless axcita* 
nient, M. de Cesena drops long letU'rs and speeches 
into his lsK)k — these are the pauses in tho loud song 
of praise. Tho pmise is for everylxKly. M. Baroche, 
in asking the Ckmncil of State for more soldiers, 
explained the reasons for this angmeutation “ in lan- 
guage as dignified as it was sober." The Corps Le- 
gislaiif was, according to M. de Cesena, living 
personification of the country " in this solemn crisis. 
Then follow more speeches: that tho reader may 
gain breath to hear the ** frightful rapidity " of 
subsequent events. The Austrian troops crossed the 
frontiers of Piedmont. Now the question which, 
on the Ist of January, had ** left the domains of 
theory to enter the region of facts," went once 
more on its travels — leaving, on this occasion, **the 
tegioiti, of politics an4 diplomacy, to enter the 
domain of milHaiy fitiets." With a flonrish of 
Ceeena trumps the mjppnl of the Emperor to 
the Frmifb people, df the 8rd of Hay, is set forth 
in imposiiq; lypp. This is the appeal in which 
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his Majesty declared that Austria had carried matters 
to an extremity which left only two alternatives to 
Europe. She must bo allowed to dominate to the 
foot of the Alps ; or Italy must be freed from her 
cruel rule, to the Adriatic. More, Italy must bo 
left to herself ; she must not merely chango her 
musters. How far the author pleased his Impe- 
rial master by printing these promises and views 
of the 8rd of May, when they might bo compared 
with the }K)Hiton of affairs on the 15th of August, 
is a question for M. de Cesena's own judgment. 
He has ex|)ericiice in royal puffery; and in his 
description of the |>eoplo waiting about the Tuilerios 
to see Achilles go to the wars, in his gilded coach 
and with his silk tent, the court writer shows him- 
self to be expert in his art. A little exaggeration 
is permissible. We are told that old and young — 
men, women and children, waited about till midnight 
to bless his Majesty, ; his Majesty being com- 
fortably bedded, while, in his bonour,'the old were 
courting rheumatism, and the young consnmptum, 
at his palace-gates. As for subscriptions to the hMm, 
and the applications to serve in Italy^t was impos* 

a 

sihle to write them down. The ddigbt of the people 
knew no bounds. **F<n’/* writes ML de Cesena, 
Literary Tmmpet to Napoleoh the Third, there 

11 
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was in this delirium of the masses an instinctive 
joy at the instalment of von^i^eance that France was 
about to tako *U|K>n the plains of Lombardy and 
Piedmont, for that unfortunate, defeat of 1815, tlie 
memory of which still troubles them, even in the 
jPfrainleur and prosperity of the present hour. 
Fniuco will never forj^et Waterloo; she will rc- 
luember it always, colouring with auger, and weeping 
in despair. This name will never fade from her 
memory. This idea will possess her in the midst 
of her triumphs and her — unless it be vouch- 
safed to her to tear the bloody page (written by 
treason and fate) from her history, with her vic- 
torions sword ! 

** They who think that France has forgotten, that 
she can forget, W^aterloo, know nothing of her soul 
and her gcuins. They cannot jiuderstand her. She 
works her way calmly, but she remembers. Let 
her be made richer than any nation on the face of 
the earth has ever been, she will still remember. 
Let everythiiig be given to her, glory, power, liberty, 
— she will always remember. But let her be sent, 
for one day duly, upon the battle-field, to take a 
last, a real revenge for Waterloo — then she might, 
she would fiurgei.*’ 

This is an offieial long, alnMMil aa clearly aeknow- 
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ledgcd as were the verses of Arnault when Marie 
Louise entered Paris. It was to pass under the eyes 
of Napoleon the ThiriVs troops. Was the exciting 
reference to Wate^oo meant to allay the martial 
ardour of the Camp of St. Maur? M. de Cesena 
is not without rivals. 

“ Homage to the French army ** appears upon the 
last page of the Paine, in gigantic Icttors. It is 
M. L. P. Mongruel who takes his hat off to the 
heroes of Solferino, and offers them a dictionary of 
glory, for the small sum of two francs. Considering 
that M. Mongruel calls the campaign in Lombardy, 
Louis Napoleon’s ** Wtor of Independence,** w'o nee<l 
not follow the vendor of forty-sous homage through 
his alphabetical arrangement of glory. His enthu- 
siasm very closely resembles that of the man of 
business who lately advertised 800 Afirican palms 
for sale, at the lowest possible price — considering ^ 
that Uie Turcos and the Zouaves were at Si. Manr. 
Edouard Foamier is delighted with this advertise- 
ment, and declares that France is the only oountiy 
where the advertiser could *be isertain that he would 
sell his palms. ** CHmy/* mjs the ekrtmiquemr, ** is 
not cheapened with us.** 

* * 

Still gbiy will have its obe^ soiig. deeds of 
Msgents sad SoUniBo amst be lold to sIL If tbero 
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be no genius strong enough to lead the nation in 
cborusy little pipes must be tuned. If even a song 
as strong as Im Casqurtte au per' Bngeaud cannot be 
raised, cheap prose must soak tl^ glory of Solferino 
into tlie dense masses of the villages. In the penny 
Granier de Cassagnac chants the glory of the 
French army and the Sovereign “ who knows how to 
give and win great battles.'* Concierges, Auvergnats, 
fro<| neuters of forty-centime wine-shops, read flashy 
De CasMfigtiae, and go, happy, to tlie dark comers 
where jKMjr i'aris sleeps — for France is, in truth, 
the flrst country on the face of the earth, and they 
are [sirt of France. • 

There is a five-centime — a half-penny public. It 
is a great, quick-witted, excitable public, — a public 
that shows its low caps over the tops of barricades 
when Paris is in a state of revolution. This half- 
(lenny host christens public men damaging names — 
])oints coarse, but telling jokes — is the author of 
Plon-Plon, the Bois des Gueux, and other terrible 
nicknames : and is proud of its blouse. 

Said Dr. S. B« P. OVandmenil, will produce 
something that shall suit the baurgeoUU and the 
pemplt, ril start a j^enny ** Yictoiy t ” La VicUnre 
appeared aecordini^, on the 10th of July, 1859, and 
included an aooouni of the Battle of Solfinrmo, 
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together wOh official reports — all cut very hand- 
somely from the daily papers. It had been sug- 
gested to the Doctor, it would appear, that ho might 
find it difficult to make his journal a permanent one. 
“ France might suffer a defeat I ** 

Thereupon the cruel Doctor proceeds to smother 
his unfortunate correspondent under a mountain of 
words. Franoe must be victorious, and the Doctor 
launches his penny ** Victory ** with the utmost con- 
fidence, since even in times of peace ho will have the 
victories of science and skill to clironicle. Ho pro- 
fesses, first and foremost, indee<l, to chronicle the 
victories of the Franco-Italian army over the 
Austrians : but these victories failing, he has a list of 
eleven other descriptions of victories of which ho will 
be the trumpeter, including the victories of health 
over disease, of peace over atrocious war, of fraternal 
love over envious and jealous hatred. The first 
number (and the last) of the Doctor’s Victory” 
closes with the telegraph from Valeggio of the 7th of 
July, in which the armistice was announced t The 
penny ** Victory ” recording the triumphs of health 
over disease has not yet appeared. A more^ syste* 
malic and persevering chronicle of the Emperor’s 
victories is that which appeared fbr many weeks 
ar a supplenoient to the Jaurtial pour Tou$^ Here 
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a sober editor contents himself with a pleasantly 
coloured narrative of events. But ho is tame after 
the comprehensive Dr. Orandm^nil. That is to 
say, tamo while dealing with glory; but when ho 
bids us approach the room in Villafranrca, and 
listen to tho conversation of two sovereigns, he takes 
his readers firmly by the ear. These are strange 
times, indeed, when the doors of emperors’ con- 
ference rooms are not closed against tho ponny-a- 
lincrs of foreign journals ! Tho Conference of Villa- 
fraiica was supposed to be a secret one, but there 
were ears and eyes, it would appear, in eveiy part of 
tlio room. How Louis Napoleon made his cigarettes, 
his notes, the words he spoke, and the replies of 
B'raucis Joseph, arc teown to every five-centimes 
reader of Franco. Surely Marshal Vaillant was not 
listening at the keyhole with a note-book in bis hand, 
and a manifold writer waiting for him in his tent ! 

When Prince Napoleon carried the treaty to 
Verona, the conversation he had with the Emperor of 
Austria waa heard by the omnipresent penny-a-liner. 
Just one tear hia Imperial ^Majesty dropped jfpon the 
docunymt in which he^gave vsp Lombardy. And 
then;, handing the stained parebment to the Prince, 
his Ifa^iesty hoped his Imperial ^{^eaa wonld 
nevor he compelled to make a simttar saerifiee. All 
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this, the refuse of the Bussian and oilier journals, is 
part of the blouse’s war gospel. The one Imperial 
tear touches him, — the Zouaves have made the poor 
Emperor of Austria cry ! The French are the first 
people on the face of the earth ! ^nocdotes of the 
war are, of course, eagerly caught up by the fivo-con- 
times feeders of military enthusiasm. Wo can ima- 
gine the relish with which a Zou-Zou, lying on his 
stomach under his tent at St. Maur, read the follow- 
ing ingenious concoction from the Monde Illnstr^, 
hashed and flavoured by the editor of tlio Journal 
pour Toua : — 

On the eve of Captain P.’s departure to join tlie staff of 
the army of Italy, a retired colonel <aii old family friend) paid 
him a visit. **My dear friend/' i^|||the old man, ** I don't 
like the Austrians since the lost Mantua. 1 was then 

a volunteer, seventeen years of age. One day 1 had wandered 
into the eountiy, when 1 waa surprised by a troop of 
Wiirmser's army, and a devil of a Croat, a nu^or, shot me in 
tile shoulder wiUi a pistol. X w*aa three montiis in hospitaL 
1 carried tlio ball Ui my old mother, who kept it twenty 
years as a fiunily jewel. At her death 1 found this Croat's 
present, and here it is ! Now, yon must do me a great favour. 
'Bide your time, and wlien you see an opportunity with Uie 
Croats, borrow a soldier’s g^, and plant this in a minor’s 
shoulder. Will you accept the errand? " Captain P. took 
the ball and promised to do his best He kepi his wont At 
Montebello, when he yhm General Forty's aide'de-eamp, he 
hoped several times to be able to cany out his errand. 
Tmiee be seised a gun, and twice he was disappointed. He 
eotild not come at the requisite augor; so hewas eompsUed to 
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eontent himself by catting his enoKiics on all sides with his 
Crunean sword. He waited for another opportunity. It was 
written Uiat on the great day of Solferino his mission should bo 
hilfilled. In the beginning of General Forey’s engagement 
our captain received orders to go with an escort, bearing a 
message to the left brigade. Suddenly Uioy came across a 
body of Croats, aqparatod from their regiment ** Croats ! 
the captain cried ; ** this is, perliaps, the coloncrs op- 
portunity." A gun left upon the battle-held was given to liini, 
and ho dropped tlie ball of 17(17 into it 

His escort attacked the Croats. In tlie midst of the 
hght he suddenly iierccives an officer pointing a pistol at 
liim. Swift as lightning ho raises his gun, and knocka the 
officer off his horse. The Croats, seeing their commander 
wounded, retreat. Tlie captain jumps to the ground, and 
runs to Uie wounded man. It was a tui^or, and his arm was 
broken near the shoulder. 

** Major," said the captain. **yott were going to kill me. 
and 1 disturbed your aim. I will have you carefully con- 
veyed to the hospital of my division — only 1 must beg a little 
service of you." **A^||our to you from me?" said ibo 
Austrian, surprised. ** mI. You must return me tlie ball 
that 1 put into your shoulder, and which our surgeons will 
estraei I must return it to an old colonel in l^ris, who 
l^t it to me. Excuse me now, mf^ur, I have orders for Uio 
right wing. We shall meet presently." And P. jumped 
upon his horse and galloped away on his errand. 

On the morrow of the victory the captain saw the migor, 
and received back the ball. ** Those levels of French ! " 
cried the nigjor, ** they kill yon. hot they make yon laugb ! " 
After the 15th of August Colonel R. will have his boUet 
religioii(|j^x«tttnied to him by Ifiyor the Staff P 

Stories of this deseripiloii srelioiiey to the bees — 
tlkSKOtkers-^of Paris. WiUiaaeedotesof this flavoiir 
iftlgemoHa editors lard lean rietonea, till a skirmiah 
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sweUs to the proportions of a general engagement. 
It is impossible to persuade a Frenchman that the 
wildest story, if it illustrates Gallic powers, is tic 
la blague. The readers of the Omnibus read 
“ The Zouaves in Italy,” by Pierre Zaccono, from 
week to week, and receive the author's exaggerations 
as so many faithful portraits. Yet M. Zaecone's stoiy^ 
is about as valuable as a picture of the Zouaves, as 
the penny History of Italy under Austrian Domina- 
tion,” by MM. Ponson du Terrail and Paul do 
Lascanx, is acceptable as a standard history. Is it 
possible, with M. de la Gnerronnidre ensconced in 
the Rue Bellechasso (nibbing every pen to his 
master’s taste), to write impartially of the war in 
Italy ? MM. du Terrail and do Lascaux may deal 
with Francis the First and dearies the Fifth (and 
iliey are capable of marshalling facts with skill and 
effect), but they must touch the Italian laurels of 
the two Napoleons according to the offfci^ pattern, 
They must be inspired — in a police-office. 

It is tme that, for the moment, the blouses are 
not anxious to study sou-history. They require 
highly seasoned food in the torrid regions of 
enthusiasm to which they have transported them- 
selves* The Journal a Cinq Centimes hits their 
case perfectly when ^the editor gives them a memoir 

11 
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of the Duke of Mageniai jvhen he declares in 
another page that he reproduces a glowing descrip* 
tion of the French soldier from the New York 
Crmrier and Inquirer ‘‘with legitimate pride,’* and 
when he adds the story of “ Masaniello ; or, the 
Deliverance of a People,” as a pwce de resistance of 
his cheap banquet. The American editor lays the 
nattering unction on in thick and solid lumps ; tlie 
Frenchman gravely receives it, asserting that ho can 
conHcientiously declare it to bo only a part of that 
which is legitimately duo to him. 

Hut the most dashing, impudent, rollicking note 
of triumph which the war in Italy produced, was 
that which was headed by a figure of a running 
Zouave, with his bugle to his month. The Zou- 
Zou,” as the broad*breeched pet of the Parisians is 
called, had at last given his name to a journal. He 
was to inspire printers every week. Jokes were to be 
made for him, and his own doings wers to be told in 
pithy stories. Hk morals (ragged, it is to be feared, 
as his flag) were to form the bases of moTs and apo* 
phthegms. He was to h^me an institution. In 
lively and giddying as the hdtm of his 

V*” 

dmuirmsioTt his adventures were to bo set before the 
would; and all for five oentimes weekly ! The army 
of Italy has had one very livejy lesoli at least — ^it 
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lias produced the Petit ZourZou. The ZourZou, 
included, of course, bizarre epigrams, flavoured for 
the camp. “ Love,** says the Zou^ZaUt “ is a torch 
that lights part of man’s life. When he has seen 
enough, he marries. Hymen is the extinguisher of 
love.** The Zou-ZovCb natural audaedty leads him, 
now and then, to a serious reflection. Hero is one : 
— “ The dreams which chance realizes are lies which 
tell the truth.** The Zoti-Zou, in short, comes in 
humble guise before us, — but 1 am not certain that 
ho is not the best interpreter of the truths of the 
time, — of all this amusement without reflection, — 
•f Italy delivered in threepenny numbers by CJourt 
witers, but left to shift for her liberty by Napoleon 
when she had given him the laurels he coveted. 

The shop-windows were crowded with Chasseurs, 
.and Zouaves, and Turcos, lithographed, photographed, 
or reduced to the peaceful occupation of ornamenting 
snuff-boxes and portemounaies. There was a touching 
print in the Rue de Rivoli, where a wounded Zouave 
was nursed by a good sister, — and which bore this 
title {intended to open the pickets of the frequenters 
of Meurice’s), A veiy angel truly/* Cham drew 
some lively sketches of the pet soldiers of the Be- 
oond Empire ; and the Parisian’s purse was tempted 
sumptuous albums, in which the Emperor and 
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his anny were portrayed in^tartliug tableaux. The 
Charivari was moderately amnsing at the expense of 
the Italians and their lemonade. There were ginger- 
bread crowns **de Rheims’* lying in tempting 
baskets opposite the Tnilcries. Tlie people cared 
little about the quarrel between Marshals Canrobert 
and Niol : they soon remarked that there was not a 
reference to Italy upon any of the lath and plaster 
or wooden triumphal arches «hich shadowed the road 
of the victorious army’s march. 

There is not a song — there is not a cry — that will 
recall to the minds of Frenchmen the 14th of August, 
1859. Two days of delightful show were spent f 
Paris was crowded; and the shopkeepers (worship- 
pers of the -Emperor) were satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

OOBSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 

Amono the dozens of books that raado their way 
to our mtlon table, there were few indeed that would 
bear close critical examination. Many were not 
merely harmless. They desalt with tlmt part of 
social France which had better be veiled from the 
young and innocent. 

Running over the titles of scores of these yellow 
or green paper-covered books, and marking the 
contents of some, a few of the more serious French- 
men of the present time wonder what condition 
society will be in, when the rising generation has 
advanced to the front of human affairs, its mind 
saturated wiUi the poisonous romance of the demi- 
monde/ 

Lei us pass by these stories of women without 
shame, and men without principle ; let ns drop ^pto 
our waste-paper basket, cut into a hundred pieces 
tluB copy of a Holywell street book that is now 
in vDgue^tranalated into French ; and mark a few 
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volumes that have inuocent'^aiuusement) and now and 
then a grain or two of useful knowledge in them. 
Barry Cornwall writes : — 

“ Dip tJiy youjig brain in wise men’s deep discourse, — 

In i>ook», which though they firtw/e tliy wit awliile,. 

Will knit dice, i' the end, widi wisdom/’ 

Tho youth of Franco sliun the deep discourse, 
and will not cool their wit, that they may gather 
wisdom. 

M. Deschanol attracts us by a suggestive subject. 
The critic who pretends to be able to pass a ripe and 
complete judgment on the works of others, must, 
aiu*^rding to M. Deschanel, be. able to take up 
a book, and, from tho savour of it, to descril>e, 
not only tlio epoch in which it was written, but 
also tho climate and the country wherein it was 
conoeived.* His perceptive and analytical power 
must go deeper yet. He must describe tho race 
from which the author sprang ; the set, perhaps the 
age, but ** certainly tho complexion, the tempera- 
ment, Ihthttmour; and-^who knows? — the health.** 
To tl||;iari^ who can so* far complete the physio- 

« PliysiDlogy of Wrilcn and Artiato {PkpMogk dtM 
Etritnim it du ArtitU$t par Emile Deschaniil). Fuis: 
HaclieUe t Co, 
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logical history of any author, from the book he 
has produced; the labour of eliminating hia cha- 
racter, his education, his habits, his rank, and 
his profession from his printed page, will be 
child's-play. Since there are sapient wizards who 
can describe a man’s character by mercdy examining 
his handwriting, why should not M, Deschanel 
bo able to give us the colour of an author’s hair 
from his book? takes for his basis Plato’s 

definition of a man, as a soul making use of 
a boily. Then he proceeds to develope what ho 
conceives to bo the inlluonces of the body on the 
mind. Wo ought po see the body as well as the 
mind of an author in his books. With this idea 
l>cfore him, the author of this essay on Natural 
Criticism” has filled nearly four hundred solid pages 
with examples of literary, artistic, and musical 
geniuses ; whose works, according to him, clearly 
described the external influences to which they 
were sulrjected ; their race, their temperament, 
and their social condition. Without following the 
author through the wealUiy list of his instances, 
lei me dip upon him where be touches us. I 
am aliaid that, if his French, German, and other 
mstances have not a closer relation to the truth 
than his Engiiah examples can boast, his Pby- 
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Biology of Writers and Xriigis** will not greatly, 
promote the study of ** Natural Criticism.*’ His 
work may enjoy a ydde popularity in France, for 
the simple reason that ho makes his native climate 
that where genius grows in perfection. D’Alem- 
bert said Uittt Burgundy was the climate of mind 
and genius ; happily situated, it enjoys a mild 
temperatnre, and rtjceivcs only the kindly rays 
of the sun. The welcome d<‘grcH) of heat w'hich 
makes its wines excellent, gives a just maturity 
to its intellects. In Montaigne, M. Deschanel 
sees a perfect Anglu-Gascon. His father being 
an Englishman, Montaigne deri|cd his imagination, 
his wit, and his sensual richness from his Gascon 
mother, and only that wliich was practical, positive 
and egotistical in his character, from his English 
father. His gold was French, his alloy English. 

Shakspere, we are told, without knowing anything 
of Montaigne’s descent, stole from him, as ih>m 
a relative, *‘by instinct.” M. Deschanel ptisses 
from of climate on genius, to that of 

sea. Marywanx, who said, ** Style has 

a sex, mt yon can detect a woman in one sentence.” 
The ahibor not only deteete * the sex, but the 
nationality also, of a box of the ears as wdl 
as of a book. He describes the rap which the 
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fair Bellamy gave an indiscreet gallant before a 
whole theatre. The actrice has narrated the 
incfdont in her Memoirs. M. Deschanol quotes 
the passage as one that only an Englishwoman 
could have written. A Frenchwoman would never 
have put the incident in this form. ^*Bemark/* 
he adds, that tlxis Englishwoman is one of the 
most natural and sincere that ever existed, but we 
sniff the prudery always.” For a hundred leagues 
round Albion that moral ** tariine cant is on the 
wind.” Having found ** Uncle Tom's Cabin ” un- 
readable, our theorist passes to a few more Kiglish 
female writers : among others, to the author of A 
Life of Madame Rt^mier.” This author, unfor- 
tunately, refers to the great mortality among women 
in India, on account of their too early marriages, 
and suggests that an inquiry should bo made into 
the subject. This suggestion stamps the nationality 
of the book, according to M. Provost Paradol, 
as well as M. Deschancl. The latter exclaims, 
”An inquiry! This is truly English. Inquiries 
enter so much into customs (and we should 
congratulate them on the fact), that they ate in- 
troduced at every tom into their Uterature. The 
finest dramas of Shakspere, Ms most tragic 
catastrophe, would not be complete without an in- 
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quiry. * Quick ! let tbo coroner be called/ even 
when the scene is in Denmark, as in * Hamlet.* 
It has yet to be discovered whether or not Ophelia 
committed suicide, and whether she is worthy or 
unworthy of hanng Christian burial. At the end of 
* Borneo and Juliet’ there is an inquiry! At the 
end of ‘ Othello/ an inquiry ! To Frenchmen this 
would spoil the denouement: but to Englishmen 
it completes the truth, and satisfies the public 
conscience.” 

The ago, the temperament, the character, and the 
profeisions of writers are treated, and the author 
enlivens his exposition witli a copious supply of 
anecdotes, and scraps of reading. He draws his 
illustrations from a hundred sources, old as well as 
now. He skips from Voltaire to Alexandre Dumas. 
Apropo$ of the latter, who is sapjK>sed to have 
carried the stormy passions of his youth into his 
later life ; he relates a joke made by the younger 
Dumas, irhf> ^id, ** My father is a big child whom I 
had whsHlI Jipi quite litHe.” In another place the 
reader il toM that M. A&Kandra Dumas will relate 
to ai^fiiody who listens to him, that he owes his 
perpetual cheerfulness and brightness to a good 
stomach. This is in a chapter on hereditaiy physical 
and moral qualiti^* Herein Dr* ^Raspail is quoted 
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as banng truly said that Jean Jacques Rousseau, in 
robust health, would have been the darling echo of 
bis 'century : whereas Joan Jacques sick, was the 
eloquent reformer of it. 

The chapter in which M. Deschanel reviews the 
well-known book by Dr. Moreau on Morbid Pyscho- 
logy, is interesting, as weU as amusing. The Doctor, 
it will bo remembered, comes to the conclusion that 
genius is a disease of the nerves; Bahsac having 
described it as an intermittent fever. The chapter on 
the diet and habits of authors is full of lively matter, 
in which not only BriUat do Bavarin’s celebrated 
book is recommended, but the reader’s attention is 
drawn to a quaint lecture by a certain Prof. Babrius, 
entitled “The Lifluence of Wine on Civilizatton.*’ 
M. Deschanel admits us, hero and there, into the 
intimacy of prominent contemporaries. Wo find 
that M. Michelet rises at six in the morning, and 
having swallowed some coffee, works till noon. He 
says that the coffee sustains him. ** No I cries M. 
Deschanel, “it carries him away. We smell it in 
his style.” Michelet attnbutes the revolutionary 
spirit of the eighteenth century to the introduc* 
tion of coffee; and, to the use 'of tobacco, the 
doudy ccmditiim of the French mind in these latto 
days. 
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Let English ladies judge how they are used in 
M. Deschaners lK)ok. Mfliero he speaks of musi- 
eians, be tells his readers (having first informed 
them that the Anglo-Saxon race has no musical 
qualities) that the English, and especially English 
women, in music, as in morals, sing false naturally.** 
A paragraph more, and we are dismissed with this 
defiance: “Tell me, I pray you,*’ cries M. Des- 
ohanel, “ who are the great musicians of England ? 
America is even worse off. Read Alfred Assolant 
and Oscar Commettant.” All we can say is, that 
if M. Assolant knows no more of America than be 
knows of England, the Yankees need not be dis- 
turbed by any criticism of his. Descbancl pro. 
videk himself with a few neat bits of original 
ignorance with regard to us, in addition to the sUH*k 
which he has borrowed from various quarters. He 
tells his readers, for instance, that there are days in 
London when people hang themselves. A footnote 
adds to il^ Mmmiion that these days are daring 
the wii|p4lld logs of October. 

not cor- 

to the reader^, are, in short, *|groiiped 
in to sustain the ftmdamental idea of M. 

Deaebanel’s essay. His objeet is, as he describes 
it in a few words, ** td show that in a psgSi or some; 
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times in less, the critic may discover, from the general 
style and manner of a great writer, his tempera- 
ment and his character; his habits and his pro- 
fession ; his age, and tlie state of his health ; his 
social his race, his native country, his epoch, 

and his physical and moral climate." At any 
rate, M. Deschanel has produced an odd volume. 
If the philosophy of it be weak, it is weak chiefly^ 
through the vanity that assumes the intellectual i 
supremacy of France in every path of knowledge, in t 
every highway and byway of art and science. An 
anecdote quoted by M. Deschanel himself, describes 
the spirit that per\'ades his volume : — “ The Duchess 
of La Ferte said to Madame do Staid, * I must own 
to you, my dear creature, that I Itnd nobody 
except myself who is always in the right.*" 

“ The Memoirs of a Kiss!" Here is a book that 
has, at least, a title to recommend ! * It is a book 
for thie Boulevards, to be bought after dinner at the 
Librairie NourelU, or the Librairie Centrak, car- 
ried home, read rapidly, ajitd thrown away. It is a 
fantastic, frothy, uninstructive book. It is amusing 
here and there, but in the main it is tedious. We 

* Memoirt ol s Kits (Mimaim tTm Far Jules 

Komc. 
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follow the EIbb from lip to lip, and from cheek to 
cheek, through centuries, and into Tarious places. 
It lies in a grave, on the cheek of a murderer 
for jrears, and is disinterred by accident. It is 
wrecked on an uninhabited island. It passes through 
all grades of society, from scullion to king. It rests 
upon folse lips and hollow cheeks. At last it finds 
its way to the keeping of a country wench, who 
gives it to her soldier lad, as he starts for the 
wars. Tlie soldier is killed on the field of battle, 
and as he expires, ho sends the kiss into the air. The 
Kiss, having no longer a local habitation, is tired 
of a fl(ineur*» life in the blue ether, and writes its 
Memoirs — to while away the lagging hours ! This 
is wild enough, but French story-tellers are almost 
at their wits* end for novelty. The loretteB will not 
twist into now combinations ; descriptions of sump- 
tuous apartments inhabited by the elegant vicious 
have palled of late ; and M. About, with all his pie-* 
turesque force, will not, we opine, collect much more 
mateiid bt the Qnurttcr Br^da. It would seem that 
Freahh writers will pre&ently be compelled to take 
honaii folk few ritters, out of sheer necesnty. 
M oiaUtgr, between green and yellow covers, will be a 
aenaational novelty. Some or^ihal writer will arise 
and draw a fidihfitl wife, a true hpsband» and young 
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heroes moved by honourable attachments. Perhaps 
bo will 1)0 met with laughter and derision at first, 
but since everything that is new is welcome in Paris, 
he has a good chance of making a successful stand. 
Meantime, the Parisians are offered the Memoirs 
of a Kiss ’* as an experiment. There is not a lorette 
of the modem and familiar type in it. The Kiss is 
not always on the purest of lips, but it does not keep 
bad company as a rule. M. Noriac pilots his Kiss 
tlirough a series of scenes with considerable skill. 
He paints with a broad brush. The introductory 
chapter, for instance, wherein the Kiss is bora, is 
a sketch that has tlie freshness of the woods in it. 
The portrait of the poacher is excellent. The Kiss 
was bora in the spring, when ** all Nature was 
singing the Marseillaise of love.” From the lips of 
a poor country girl it goes on its whimsical journey 
round the world. How it travelled about the king’s 
palace is amusingly told. The Kils in the third 
chapter of its Memoirs, discourses on its fellow 
kisses ; — ♦ 

t 

• 

There are people is the woAd ignorant enoo^ to imagifie 
that the aimple touch of the lipe on acheek or a fot%head ia 
auffident to oonatitute Sldaa ! Can Btmplksity go fttxther ? Can 
this age of impurity, eormption, proginsa, and periiaetioii, yxo- 
dace greater amhiell/ Befiim entering on tim histoiy of my 
adventores, it ia imeematy that I riiouM caplato wh^ kiss. 
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a genuine kiss. is. The number of kisses circulating in the 
world is more limited tlion one imagines, at most there are a 
thousand. I speak from experience, for I have kudim tliem 
all in tlie course of my long career ; we liave met on many a 
face. ** What ! ” you will cry out. only a tliousand kisses 
amongst millions of human beings who have been lo\'ing and 
fighting each other during the last five thousand years? It 
is very little : soim-budy. surely, must have gone without ! ” 

I am right, Madame ; about a tliousaud. But 1 see you 
smile, no doubt thinking that yon yourself have given ten 
times as many. I am not going to deny a truth wliich your 
crimson lips render evident. Only you are perhaps ignorant, 
for of course you have loved in good earnest, tliat in all Uie 
twenty Uiousand kisses you have given, there have not been 
above Uirce,*— well, say four, — real ones, tlio rest are but 
iimke-weights. You must remember that Heaven has not 
been lavish of good things. Without being exftcUy miserly, 
it does th<* honours of C'reation like a thorough -bred gentle- 
man, and that is all. Heaven says to man, ** You shall have 
one Love “ ; to woman, “ One youth ” ; to Nature, “ One 
Sun.*' Kisses are the stars of love ; wlu&tevcr foolifdi people 
may say, the number of the stars is limited. There ia one 
which we call the star of Venus; there is one kiss which we 
call the kiss of Jfidaa. Like the star of Venus in the heavens,** 
the kiss of Judas on earth often appears, but it is always the 
same kiss, jiuit as it is always the same star. 

There are ghaatljr scenes in this book, vhich, 
while the'.power and the skill of the 

auUi^^e^i^llpin his taste. The qnatrel between 
fdlA his wife, hecanse Madame ajU not 
jpermit het husband to go to *his barber’s to be 
ahsTed, is wrmdetfhlly true to lilh, and abonflds with 
Imj/pj tenches; tat the eatestit^plie is revolting. 
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The man cuts his wife's throat, poisons himself in 
prison, and carries the Kiss with him into his grave. 
Then follow the experiences of the Kiss — under tlio 
murderer’s shroud ! 

Tlio journey of the Kiss on the lips of a naval 
officer, who was with La PC^rouse ; the wreck on the 
uninhabited island, and the life there with an 
English officer ; are the most amusing parts of M. 
Noriac's strange, fantastic, and, many will say, 
ridiculous book. The story of the uniiihahitcHl 
island is full of the grossest ubHurdities, — hut, I 
re|>eat, it is amusing. The Kiss, lying on the 
murderer’s cheek and underground, makes the 
following observations : — 

Many long clays passed away. The roots of tlie trees grew 
and htrengthencHt, and at last became verj-^ inronvenieht to me. 
My position was so sod that it appeared to rne imtiosHiblo 
h' l>e more unhappy. The source of sorrow seemed to he 
exhatistiMl. However. fr«*sh loisfortunes were in atoro for me. 
The clematis appeared to have a fondness for the honeysuckle ; 
fdte loved— -at least 1 thought m — but with the tran<|uil love 
of a {irie flower. On the contrary, tlie vigorous honeysuckle 
loved passionately ; he stmgghHi with all his might to entwine 
his branches around those of liis cold beloved. But Love |s 
blind : and in the wannth of hi# amorous desires, the honey- 
suckle si^arcely noticed^the skull of the unfortunate Gouthief. 
which he almost crushed between his gnarled roots, dome- 
times horriile rumblings and cracks where lieard : then how 
I deplored my wretched file ! To live on the bmied akoll of 
a botirgcioui nudelhetor is not certainly an enviable position ; 
still better that, peihaps, than to be— nothing. Suppose the 

12 
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honeysuckle, I tliouglit to myielf. by continually nibbing 
against the skull, ends by pulverizing it ! What, tiien, will 
become of mo? Holding by nothing. I must surely die ! If I 
had the happiness of believing in the theory of mcteinpsy* 
chosis, I might indulge in a few joyful iumgitungs. I miglit 
see myself live again in some lovely ilower or gorgeous insect. 
I might puss tlirough to earth, and enter by the throat, inU> 
the soul of a nightingale f A single kiss ! what could be more* 
delicious? IJiibnppily, I wtis ignorant: and ignorance believes 
in noUung. The light of religion lind never dawned on my 
mind, and now* in iny misfortune I had neither faitli nor ho]H> 
to console me. However, it was decreed that the hour of my 
delivernneo sliould bo at hand. One Monday — Here the 
reader will ciy out, “This Kiss is nn impostor. Wliat! ho is 
buried umh'rground for lifty yearH, and he tries to |>ei*Hua«le 
me tlifit, after half a Ci^ntuiy, he knows Uio day of the week 
on wlueh ho waa libcniU^d.” Good reader judge me neither 
hastily nor unkindly. Allow me to assure yon tliat, although 
three feet under ground, I knew th<> da}^ by thoir names, and 
could even reckon the hours. It was simple enough. When 
the portion of earth nnd«*r which I lived was dug up. and the 
honeysuckle planted which caused me so much annoyance, I 
was not long in huding out the reason of the disturbance. 
From tlie noise overhead, the music, the jumping, tlio shouts 
of joy wluch reached my ears, I lUHin judged that Uie place of 
repose, shut for so many years — had been turned into a ffwin- 
where eveiybody came on Sundays, to love, to dance, 
to sing, to lae(g|^ to eat, and to drink. Reckoning t^e days 
w as not difficult, because at night the earth became cold. The 
luttsic imd were beard at regular intervals — ^that is to 

say, emj jMvenUi day, a|}d the Sunday was the day 
cHinsaeuMi^to it as I imagufed. I have entered at length 
into details, so as to be tree from the neoessi^ of 
giving frurther explanations ahonld-I again be accused of 
impoaliire during the course of this extraordinary narrative. 
It was on a Monday, then, at daybreak, that I b^ard a loud 
and imiitiiil knocking above me. 
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The garments of a bishop are discovered ; and the 
diggers, being anxious to turn their prize to account 
(the bishop having disappeared in dust), put the 
skull of the murderer in the bishop's mitre. The 
skull is worshipped by the devout, and kissed by a 
fair devotee! The reader will have seen by this 
time that the author is a bold inventor of incidents, 
and that there is a grim humour about lus work 
occasionally, M. About's ** Cas de M. Gui^rin " is 
not wilder than tliese ** Memoirs of a Kiss.” 

From the whimsical, w^e push round the table to 
where a volume lies that is welcome, after all the 
blunders and libels, and absurdities of the Ways, 
the Assolants, and indeed the mass of the Paris 
rhroniqtiturs, who know no more about England than 
an average Englishman knows about the intimate 
social customs of the Ashantees. Let M. Gouraud 
be presented to the reader. He, at least, sees 
something more than coal, iron, and ** spleen ” in 
os. 

In a bold work * a Frenchman qglmly and ela* 
borately compares England^ mth the rest of Europe, 
— ^naj, places her beside all the nations of the earth, * 

* Histoiy of the Origm of England** Oieataeas (BiUoirf 
det CauuMdi ta Chratnitur fAn^UUrre^ Ac.). By Charles 

Qcmnuid* Pana, Durand. 
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and gives her the advantage. Ho reviews her histor}' 
from the time of Alfred down to the signature of the 
Peace of Paris in the latter part of the last century ; 
he enters minutely inhi the elements which went to 
produce the English race; he |>ointa out to his 
countrymen the wondrous power of the English 
language, as first exhibited by Shakspere; ho de- 
HcriboH the rise ainl fall of the Steelyard Company, 
and the first dawn of British commerce towards the 
clos<» of Elizabeth's reign ; and, above all, ho ventures 
to advance, for the admiration of his countrymen, as 
the highest development of political wisdom, the 
institutions wliich we have had the patience as a 
lieople to build up, and which we have now the good 
sense to res])ect. According to M. Gouraud, the 
English people alone understand the spirit of free- 
dom ; whild other nations interpret it as a licence to 
live in wild disorder. And ho seems to attribute 
our lietUr appreciation, to the various races from 
wliich w'e spcing^> Indeed, so flattering are the words 
of to English ears, that they cannot 

fail to^ideMe. At least, ^ the giant strength of intel- 
leoi ^he gives ns has left us the weakness to love 
songs in our honour, ^uch a song, it must 
be confessed, trilled in Frendi, isounds oddly to onr 
ears i^tor, hitharto, we have been aoenstomed to 
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liear odIv of our fogs and coals from Jules Lecomt^, 
— (if our general absurdities from Paul FtH^al, — and 
(if our d^^cadence from Ledru Rollin ; — while Thiers 
lias always done his best to depreciate our value in 
tlie political world. This first serious note of praise, 
however, will bo welcome in England, as endonce 
tlittt the people of France are beginning to under- 
stand our value as men, and our solid advantages as 
a people. Last year they learned for the first time 
that such things as easels and palettes are seen in 
England, and are used with some effect : still, they 
have yet to know that our mcTchants n'ad and 
think, and tliat we cultivate a national literature. 
And such books as this by M. Gouraud will go far to 
remove that contempt for our practical spirit in which 
ever}" Frenchman has hitherto considered it part of 
a polite education to indulge ; while they will prove 
to our neighbours (who need the lesson) that the 
stem business of the world may be conscientiously 
and energetically carried on, without neglecting the 
refinements of literature and art. « 

Known already as the author of a History of the 
Commercial Policy of France/’ and of §n Essay on 
Free Trade/* M. Gouraud was naturally led to deal 
with his present subject* An enihusiastie free-trader, 
he sees in the freu-trade policy of England one of her 
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claims still to rank as ibo first nation upon eartb« 
He marks three eras in her splendid fortunes : the 
first, ending with the appearance of Shakspere ; the 
second, closed by tlie death of William the Third ; and 
the last, that in which she actually exists. These 
three eras are respectively described as her infancy, 
her manhood, and her preponderance or sovereignty. 
For the spirit in which the author reviews these 
eras, — taking up generally our commercial progress, 
and not that of our parliaments or our letters, — I 
cannot do liotter than refer to the Preface, by which 
the reader is introduced to bis three pictures. , Alter 
having compared England — that is, commercial 
England — with Tyre, and Sidon, and Carthage, 
and Alexandria, Venice and Genoa, Antwerp and 
LUbeck, — and having shown that these ancient 
centres of human activity were but little wayside 
hives, when compared with the wondrous area 
over which British commerce now extends, — ^M. 
Oourand tarns to contemplate Englishmen, and to 
describe he sees them at work in the 

world : — 

What a^'lp^ga! (he exolaiiiis). Foremost In in&Uigeiioe 
and in the;^pplicatkni of the useful arts, she dilates the 
# palm in ofiiar legioiis of activity, and carries it in some. Is 
this all? Ko. Add that this gmd peofde is free! Free! 
when the mt of msnkiod, whilo pretapding to rival them, 
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can onlx move with anarchy, or rest in servitude. ! 
that is, equally capable of discussing and respecting their 
laws. Free ! that is wise enough to govern tlieiiiselves. and 
to suffice among themsclvos for tlio diwetion of their own 
affiiirs. Other mercantile nations before England have K*en. 
or have Iwlieved themselves to bo, free ; but what was the 
liU‘rly of Cartilage, of Venice, or even that of Anistordam. 
b««side that of Loudon ? A word beside a reality ! And Gien 
England, to Uie imposing material and intclleoliial r|>ccUic1o 
which she offers to the world, may add a tliird still more 
striking — and undoubtedly the fairest tliat can bo seen under 
the heavens — the moral s})ecttu:lo of a nation, that de- 
pends upon herself alone. To havo a complete idea, huw> 
ever, of the unprocodenUHl gnindcur of this nation, wo must 
uLso take into considerution tliat, tuiliko her pnidoocssors 
commerce, who never held more tliiui the most limited moral 
inllueoce over the nations witli wliich they came in contact, 
she acts more than any otlier on the destinies, the mind, and 
the manners of the rest of the world. Already she is Urn 
model school for tiie agriculturists, tlie manufacturers, the 
navigators, and the merchants of Uio uiuverse. Then, inas- 
much as by reason of her immense territorial possessions 
then! is no language so widely spread os hors, she exercises 
on incalcuable induenco over tlie human mind. There are 
only a few cultivated spirits who, beyond the frontiers of their 
re,spcctive countries, read Dante or MoUere ; while Sliakspere 
has readers in every latitude of the globe. And ilteti, too, 
when (ho free press or the free tribune of London expresses 
a sentiment, an idea, or a vow, tliia sentisnent, tliia vow, this 
idea makes the tour of the world. When Junius writes, or 
l^tt spcaka». the ttniverse reads tnd listens. Thanks, in short, 
maybe given to the justice of Providence, that the peotile to 
whom this immense and redoubtable empire has been accorded 
can use it only to elevate human intelligenee and human 
dignity ; for their language, even in the greatest excesses of 
passion, is always the ipanly and vivifying utteEinee of free 
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men. Such is the ^nc Rpectaclc which the British^ Empire 
offers to our generation. 

Wo may fairly regard the above appreciatiou of 
Kiigland’H poHition iii the world aa the fruit of the 
alliauce ; and aa evidence, which we should all weh 
come, that intellectual Frenchmen are beginning 
to perceive that wo are not altogether, as described 
l)y Jules Lecomte, ** coal and iron.'* The following 
description of the Anglican tyi>e is a fairer view of 

« rt than any I can remember to have read in the 
reiich language : — 

Ahniit a ccnl«T>' after tlio dcscont of William, when tho 
violotici) of the firHt years after the ConqueMt )iad Ix^gun t4» 
give way before a iiuJder mjime, it may be said that the great 
w'ork was accomplished. It was Uicn that a distinct t}^ of a 
peo])li! appeared, which has never had iU like in any age of 
history —and itie {lowerful originality of whiclveight centuric.s 
have only siTved to deepen. Then appeared a race of men 
whose appearance, mannera, and mind have remained m 
marveUouHly distinct from the rest of the human iamily, that 
at the present time an individual of it. met uiidcpr any 
latitude, is recognoed before he has spoken : in short, then 
appeared the EngUah people. How admirable are tho care, 
the energy, and the perBever|nce with which natoie works, 
through centuries, at the formatioii of the naliooa wliich she 
has destined to civilize certaiB territories ! We have«here an 
example with which it ia impossible not to be struck. In the 
designs of on the progreaa of the human race, it b 
written thai |&&gla&d shall play a great pari in the development 
of NVesMt i^iiiiatioa. For thb pnipoee a peopk must ba 
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foniKHl — I was going to saj'. must ba wrought — whose |>owerftil 
ooi^titntiou sliidl bo capable of fulfilling iJie groat task. NVhat 
tuko.s place? The tribca who wore indigeiioua to this ishuul, 
being too feeble for such a deHtiny, are conquered, driven 
away.'or destroyed. Saxons replace thora. These Saxons, 
U>iug found insufficent in their turn, are invaded by tlie 
I>anes. They light with each other at first, and then melt 
into a common race. But even thia fusion not giving a 
l»erfcctly satisfactory’ resalt, the Norniuns arrive, whose aeo<*s- 
sioii reolhees at lust tlie typo of the people so long sought 
after and expected. All this takes up an iminense length of 
tiiue^brings about horrible calamities, and iiecesKitaUm 
gigantic ^^orts — but nothing stops, noUung moves, nothing 
casts down tlie indoinitablo and pitiless eiierg}'’ of Naturo's 
work. She labours in tlie moral us in tlic physical world. 
See in the dcqiths of the earth, or in the caves of the oe^'iin, 
how rich metals — gold, the diamond, the pearl — nro elalNimtcd I 
The forces here at work, in amiiyses, transfonnutioiH. und ex* 
]vnments, and Uie time expended are iiicalculahle. Ami h<» in 
Um moral world, when Nature him something rare to produce 
she exhibits the like perseverance and i|iseni>ihility — the like 
exclusive determination to her end. She acted in this way in 
the formation of the English nation. She counteit neither 
sacrifices, revolutions, nor centiirios. Because, in this in- 
stance — and succeeding ages were destined to prove it— she 
was making a diamond. 


The blood of Saxonii and Nonnans were con- 
founded for according to M. Opnraud, upon the 
hatUe-fielda of Cr6cy, Poiiiera, and Agineoart,— and 
from it sprang the Engiii^ people. 

In parting with the author, I have much pleasure 
in recommending his conscientious work to the 
reader. It is valuaUe, not onijr ss a clear and fiur 

12 • 
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statement of the rise of commerce in England^ and 
of the power we have derived from its eiitension 
backed by our high moral and political excellence — 
bat also as a contribution to tlie historical literature 
of France, that will tend to raise u$ in the estimation 
of our too lightly critical neighbours. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE COHT OF A LOAN. 

I iioRKow the followinp^ Btory from Philibert Audo- 
brand as a fair specimen of a feniUeion story, of 
the proper ” class. 

One fine morning Felix do Tremblay awoke Hn<l 
found tlireo letters lying by his bedsi(li\ These 
epistles — unceronioniously writUm on half shciits of 
pajHjr, without envelopes — ran very nearly as fol- 
low : — 


** My dear Felix *' (said tlie 

** Don’t forget Unit you invited too to breakfmti with you to* 
morrow at eleven. Kxcujic mo if 1 am punctual. It is Rve 
> ears aince we have met, and I ha%'e all aorls of adventurus 
Li relate h) yon/’ 

Felix rocog|U 2 od the signature as that of an old 
Inend who haa just returned to Piris, after a long 
absence. 

No. 2 commencedpas foDows 
" My dear De Tremlilay. 

^ Remember lliat w'e dme logother at the Tnii Frerea to* 
morraw. Six o’cdoek.** 
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The i^Titer of thiH laconic missive was an old 
brother officer of Felix. * 

” My dear Felix " fxaid No, S), 

“ Our farewell supper tukcM place to*morrim’ night, at 
twelve, fit the Cafe Anglais. Fray, ir.y dear fellow, In* 
ptmcUial, aa 1 leave by the first train in llie tiioming for 
Havre.” 

This last was tlie ofixision of a young engineer* 
who, having failed in everything but tlie manufac- 
ture of punch and lobster salad in France, was just 
starting io project railroads and discover mines in 
North .America. 

Felix jumped out of bod, saying to himself, 
Three friendly summonses — but summonses, 
nevertheless. Well ! I must resign myself.** 

He searched his drawers and wardrobe and found 
nothing but emptiness: ho opened his purse — 

“ Twelve shillings ! ” cried bo. ** What an absurd 
sum ! What the deuce can one do with that ? ** 
Everybody now and then encounters people whoso 
existoiiee may ^ called undaasifie^ They are, 
generally, men of a ** oeHam age,^ that is to say, ^ 
men not yet arrived at middle age, but whose hair 
is early threaded with silver. Iliey can do a little 
of everyttdng* They have ne paiiiciilar pofession, 
having foeisssed evefytluiig by toms. They, are 
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half balf man of the world, and sliding con- 

tiii^lly from one part of the social scale to the 
other, — they have still no place in it tliemsclves. 
A quick eye may easily distinguish amongst them 
the dead fruit of our largo schools — of mistakim 
vocations — and, not unfrequently, of a stormy youth, 
slow and diAicult to calm. Most of ns have 
occasionally met men who, after having l)ceu edu- 
cated for the Church, have Huccessfully tried their 
career as soldiers, barristers, and diplomatists. 
Some, again, have been known to leave the stage 
for the exchange, and the medical profession for 
the concert room. 

Our friend Felix Indonged to this wandering and 
vagrant tribe. In 1B4 — he left the military school 
of St. Cyr, and two years afterwards the army, from 
pure caprice. 

Having at that time a small fortune, be embarked 
in various wild and absurd speculations, and, finally 
one morning awoke — a beggar t 

Even then he was not daunte^ ; and, simgglisig 
with what he termed hm^estiny, he began to project 
oomimnies and societies, whose eertam snccess was 
to be the means of again filling his pockets. 

However, while waiting for millions, he lived after 
a caxdesa jEtthien, iriiicb, perhaps, altar all, was not 
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without piquancy ; for Felix, if he possessed friends 
amongst the ** outsiders *’ of society, could yet c^nt 
a few belonging to more favoured classes, and even 
to the aristocratic world itself. Thus it was not 
rare to meet him, on the same day, arm*in*arm 
with persons whose positions in life were the 
most op|H)site. By way of amusing his mind 
and strengthening his resourccH, he had latterly 
started as artist, and he made the most charming 
little drawings and water-colour paintings. In. this 
way ho contrived to drop a few more pounds yearly 
into bis purse — and Felix asked nothmg more from 
art. * 

To return to the episode of the three letters. At 
the end of ten minutes, Felix again found himself 
contemplating his empty porte-mounaic. 

** Tliore is no doubt about it, *' said be. ** Only 
twelve fdiillingB i What on earth is to be done with 
such a bagatelle! Twelve shiliings! when I want 
at the least five ponnda. Can taxy one imagine 
a greater bore?”;| 

While 8peakiiig» he eootifaQed his toilette. 

Them ia one thing I eonld do/* thongfaV. he* 
** I could write to Pan^ — * I have immediate necea- 
sity &r five ponnds-^seiid it me diieeily if yeo can** 
Daivy^s an eseelleat firilow, and would thmk and 
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|)onder over the means of obli^ng me. Finally — 
not having the money of course — ho would write t 4 > 
Ernest. ‘ Dear Eruosi, can you let me have five jK)und» 
directly ? It is for a most important affair.' Plrnest, 
{lerhaps, might have half the sum by him, and as ho 
refuses nothing to Darcy, he would aiito in his turn 
to Ferdinand — * You can do mo a great servico this 
morning by lending mo two pounds ten. 1 want it 
most particularly" In short, this little ceremony 
would probably go the round of Paris before arriving 
at a satisfactory result. No : that plan will not do." 

At this moment, while leaning over the glass to tie 
his cravat, his eye fell upon a visiting card carefully 
tucked between the frame and glass. 

“ Trinchard," cried^Felix, that's my man ! " 

He took his hat, cane, and gloves, and was on bis 
way to Monsieur Trinchard. 

Trinchard was a man of whom one says, " Take 
care, he's a sharp fellow." 

It was fainted that he had emerged from the lowest 
dregs of sodety, and it is certain that be eommeneed 
life buying and sellin(f unredeemed pledgee. He 
then became sneceasively nstuer and banker, in the 
first of wliicli eapadties be no doubt made the ae- 
^piiintanee of Felix* Knee tben, be had pul tbe 
finiMhifig loueb* to bit frttone by buying some 
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land, and Belling it the next day at an enormouB 
profit. 

On arriving at the Rue , Felix wa» shown 

into a drawing-room, richly rather than elegantly 
fnmished. 

The Bofuft and tables were handsome, but did not 
appear to be of the same age or family; and tlu^ 
Persian (mr{iet, the bronxes, and pictures seemed to 
have been liought nt a sale, and diil not yet find 
themselves at home. 

The attention, however, of Felix was attracU^d by 
a young girl seated at her embroidery near a rose- 
wo<h1 work-table. This young girl helix saw at once 
must be the daughter and bciress of the banker. 
She resembled him, but was* still uglier, and at 
seventeen she possessed no charm but that of youth. 

Felix approached the table, and took up an album. 

** Ah t ** thought he, ** this will serve to talk alxmt, 
and perliajM may be useftil in rendering my negotia- 
tion successful with the fiither of this ugly little 
girl." 

Mdlle. Z6lie, however, anticipated him. ** While 
vmiting fbr fuiid she, might I beg the iiavoiir 
of a sketd^ — an; little trifle— for m; aihum?** 

** I diall be mil; too happy/* 

Felix was s^ dagaged npem ond of those senti* 
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meutal subjects common to albums. It was called, 
“ RouHS(>aa Plucking a Violet in the Garden of the 
Channettes.*’ 

\Vh(?n it was finished, Z^lie was profuse in her 
praises. ‘‘ It was so l)oautiful ! she could never 
thank him enough,’* &c. 

While Felix was putting his name at the bottom of 
the page, the door opened, and Trinchard, in Turkisli 
8lip|>ers, flowered dresking-gown, and velvet cap, 
entered the drawing-room. 

“What!” is it you, my dear ftiend?” said ho, 
sliakiug Felix by l>oth hands, and speaking with a 
volubility which left no time for reply. ” What has 
become of you of late? Sorry to have kept you 
waiting.” 

“ / at least ought to bo gla<l, impa,” interrupted 
Zelie, ** for Monsieur Felix, during tiio time, has 
added such a charming little sketch to my album.” 

Trinchard examined it with the eye of a pawn- 
broker. 

” Vei> pretty thing, indeed,” cried ho. ** The 
old thing, eh ? I wondar bow many of these have 
passed through my hands in former days I Why, in 
a sale Urn ske^ would fricb at least a couple of 
guineas. But talking of sales, you know, of course, 
De Tnonblay, that I have altogether retired into 
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private life. I have saved a handsome sum for my 
little girl here, and I have now finished, positively 
finished, llemember, however, that 1 have always a 
trifle at the service of an old friend. But understand, 
no interest you know — no bore of that sort. While 
I think of it, can I oblige you in that way ? 

** 'Well, to confess tlie truth,** answered Felix, 
** you can oblige me extremely this morning, if you 
will.** 

** Ccrtiiinly : quite right not to hesitate. How 
much do you wont ? ** 

Oh, a mere trifle : five iwunds.’* 

‘^Five jKjunda!** replied Trinchard, *‘what ab- 
surdity ! It*B not worth asking for« You shall take 
twenty, or nothing.** 

While speaking he drew out a red morocco pocket 
book, and handed a twenty-pound note to Felix. 

** Wait a minute,’* said the latter, whQe I give 
you note for note.” 

♦‘Eh ! what do you say?” cried Trinchard, with 
an afibotation of imger — ♦♦ Talk about notOf for note 
to an dd friend like me^* Do you take me for a 
&ylock? Asltddyou, lamnolongerinbudnem^ 
so let there be no question between us of reoripi or 
interest, or anything of the kind. Do yon think I 
would take a receipt from a man who has made so 
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charming a sketch for my daughter ? Do not annoy 
yourself about it, my dear fellow." 

Felix rose. 

“ Since you ore so obliging and friendly," said ho, 

I accept, but remoml>er that I shall give it you 
back in a fortnight." 

They shook hands, and after a bow to the young 
hwly, Felix left. 

** Here is a phenomenon," thought be, while de- 
scending the staiibase, ** a usurer forcing one to take 
his money without intorost and without acknowledg- 
ment. 1 owe twenty pounds on my bare word, and 
to Trinchard ! Well : it is a sacred debt, a debt of 
honour, from which I shall free myself as soon as 
possible." 

During the fortnight, thanks to the ever-shifting 
variety of Parisian life, be totally forgot kis promise 
relative to the payment of the twenty-pound note. 
One morning, however, the thought of it came into 
his xhind. It arrived at a most inopporiune moment, 
for Felij^ although not wanting in good will, was 
utterly destitute of ilie,,%iore subsUntial iCKfiiisito 
neoessaiy to the fulfilment of his engagement* 

'^However," th6iigbt be, ^^it is only a fbitnic^t, 
there is nol much harm done; bat I will oertainly 
anange to let him have it witiun the nexiibrinight." 
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The fortnight — a montli — six weeks passed. “ How 
time flies!** mnrinured Felix to himself, ** who would 
liave kdieved thiit two months have passed since I 
had that accursed twenty pounds of Trinchard. How- 
ever, ti^-day I make a solemn engagement. liCt me 
see — the first of June. Well: on the morning of 
the lOth I make a yow to send him the money.’* 

• By way of registering the vow within his own 
eouHcience, ho 0 {>en 6 d a little memorandum book, in 
which he wrote in reel ink and large letters the fol- 
lowing words : — ** Pay twenty pounds to Trinchard 
on the 16th, without fail.** 

The 16th arrived. Felix, after due consideration 
of his financial resources, found himself again in 
[Kissession of the absurd sum of twelve shillings, 

** I have done with projects,”* cried be, furiously ; 
1 will make no more vows. My will and my 
poSket are ever at variance. Fate is evidently against 
me.” It occurred to Felix, however, that a little 
present, judiciously selected, migfltt not be without 
its effect at this ^riod. He, therefore, purchased a 
handsome jardinitrt full of «oxoties, which be sent as 
a present to Madame Trinchard. * 

This expedient put him rather more at ease with 
his eonseience, and cost him four pounds, but unfor* 
tunatsfy his peace was of shmt dundion, and the 
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niontli of July arrived and found him again conaidor- 
tug the {)088ibility of a^uittiug himself of his debt 
to Triuchard. As usual, however, after minute ex- 
amination, ho wa 8 obliged reluctantly to abandon the 
idea this time, owing, wo fear, princi|>ally to his 
having lost, at lansquenet, various sums which ho 
had put by to make u]> Uto twenty pounds. 

Summer had passed away, and winter approached 
— winter, which is so trying in Paris to “genUfel 
jH)verty," and wliich brings with it so many unfore- 
Hi-i‘n expenses. 

The remembrance of his debt haunted Felix like a 
phantom. 

“ 1 am not yet in a position,*’ said he, ‘‘to settle 
this affair ; but however, my dignity shall not KulTor 
Hhile Triuchard is waiting for his money, J shall 
make him a present of an imaginary day's s})ort." 

That same evening the ex-moneylender received 
a game-basket, containing a heath cock, two hares, 
three pheasants, and six red partridges ; total, two 
}K>unds ten. 

Felix went to bed, r^teciing on the truth of the 
Chineee proverb. A debt eats more than a child. 
However, it did not seem to him possible to alter the 
state of matters at present. 

One afternoon, towards the end of the year, De 
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Tremblay happened to meet Trinchard loongin^ 
under ilie pillars of the Bon|8e. 

**Ahs Felix, is that you?” cried the banker— 
“ but how dull you arc ! What on earth is the 
matter ? ” 

Ob,” answered Felix, “ it is that undiiicoverable 
twenty pounds which is preying on my mind.” 

“ Come, now, that’s too good,” cried Trinchard. 
** What a trifle to annoy a man ! brighten yourself 
lip, — see life as it is — all eouleur de amuse 
yourself. This is my philosophy. Ah ! by the w^ay, 
of course you know plenty of dramatic autliors and 
journalists ? ” 

** Of course,” answered Felix ; in what way can 
I serre you ? ” 

“ Why, it is not for myself at all,” replied Trin- 
chard, **but for my wife and daughter. They arc 
dying to see a piece at one of the Boulevard theatres ; 
which 1 believe all the world is rushing to see. Now 
if you will send us a box for to-morrow, you will 
gratify them and mo beyond measure.” 

For to-morroir ? Certafnly/* replied Felix, “ you 
shall have I pledge myself.” • 

De TrmU^j wrote to the author of the piece, 
hia intimate friend. A box Ibr to-monow without 
&il» fri/breybur.” 
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** You shall have it/* answered the dramatist. 

The morrow came — four o’clock arrived — but no 
box. The anther had evidently altogether forgotten 
his promise. Felix called a cabriolet — went to the 
Uieatre, and took a box, which cost him two guineas. 
Two guineas is not a large sum, nor did Felix 
hesitate ; but he found it rather difficult to avoid 
harbouring animosity against the dramatist who had 
so shamefully broken his word. 

**lf it were not ridiculous to fight for such a 
cause/’ said he to a friend, ** I would send him a 
challenge ; but I will have my revenge tenfold.” 

The fneud rc{H?atcd this speech the next day, in 
a friendly way,” to the dramatist, who was from that 
hour a bitter enemy of Felix. 

At this time De Tremblay was paying great atten- 
tion to an English lady, young, pretty, and very rich. 
Acconling to appearances, this was to bo the 
liouemaU of his life, for the lady bad decidedly 
distiDgnished him from the crowd of her admirers. 
Vnhappily, however, there was an uncle, who evi- 
dently did not see withe the sadie eyes as his 
niece. 

-f 

Aeoordin^j, one-dtj wben Felix went to jwjr liu 
conrt M nnul, he kerned tiiet ancle end nieee hed 
quitted Pferis the.prerione dej for Itely. Is- e etete 
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of diHtraction, he threw himself into a first-class car- 
riage of the train just starting for the south. 

“Gone to. Italy,** said he to himself. “What 
part of Italy? Can it be Home, Venice, or perhaps 
Genoa ? ** 

In due time ho arrivoil at Nice, and was alM)ui 
to cuter an hotel, when he heard himself called 
familiarly. He turned, and recognized Triiichard, 
accompanied by his wife and daugliter. 

“My dear friend,** cried the banker, “you have 
come in tinn^ to do nu; a great service. I had just 
arrived hero, with my wife and daughter, for change 
of air, wlien, provokingly enough, I received a letter 
which calls me to Marseilles for two or tlirce days. 
It is an affair of the greatest iniiH>rtanco — in fact, it 
involves a sum of <£300. 1 was in the utmost per- 

plexity as to wrhat 1 should do writh Z<^lie and her 
mother ; but Heaven bo praised ! here you are, so I 
shall leave my treasures under your care for three 
days, and start at once.** « 

It was in vain that Felix tried to explain that he, 
too, had an afiaiV of the patent importance to at- 
tend to ; his astonishment and annoyance deprived 
him of speech, and Tiinchard, without waiting for an 
answer, hurried off to the port, and at once entered 
a vessel just starting for Marseilles.. 
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Imagine the sitoation of Felix, thus — in spite of 
himself — doohied to ?ictimization during three 
(lays. 

** And all for a miserable twenty pounds ! ** mur- 
mured he. 

At the end of the three days — the three ages 1-— he 
regained his liberty ; but to what purpose ? Alas ! it 
was too late — ho had lost all trace of the charming 
young lady. 

** There is nothing to be done but to go bock to 
Paris/* said Felix, “ and, by Jove, somehow or otlier 
I will get twenty pounds, even if I coin it, to pay 
Trinchard.” 

Six months afterwards bo hastened, full of 
joy, to free himself. As chance would have it, 
Trinchard hod this day a dinner party, and kept 
Felix to join it. In the evening play was pro* 
posed, and our dear Felix had the bad luck to 
lose every shilling of the twenty pounds which he 
had intended before leaving to place in the hands 
of his host. 

During the evening, aiy^ while Fe\ix was under the 
infloenee of more than cne burner of champagne, an 
intiinate friend of the family, gifted with all the arts 
ef the serpent, came and pointed out to him ZOlte, 

18 
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surrounded by all the luxury of silver, crystal, velvet, 
and gems. 

‘‘All this might be yours with a word,” said 
he. 

Felix — lii.H imagination heightened by these intoxi- 
cating words, and by the frequent draughts of cham- 
pagne which ho had taken to drown his annoyance — 
replied that he was ready to utter, not one. but a 
hundred words, if it were necossarj’. 

The dcKun of Felix was fixed, and from that night 
he was destined to he the son-in-law of his creditor, 
who was only too pleased to give liis daughter to a 
man of birth and fashion, and thus to better his own 
position in the world. 

The wedding took place in a fortnight ; but alas ! 
every medal has its reverse, And tlie happiness of 
Felix has also its dark side. He is often to be met 
alone, |)enBive, and almost sad, notwithstanding his 
brilliant fortune. 

The fket is, that be is only rich in hope, for 'Trin- 
chard naturally hesitates to encumber with too much 
money a sou-in-law who blkrrows twenty-pound notes 
and does not repay them. His wife squints and has 
red hair ; and to these el^^C68*adds the reputatioii 
of being a perfect Xintippe. 
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Meeting onr poor friend the other day, be said to 
na — 

« 

HcBTen has blessed me with a sou. DirocUy he 
can speak, I shall make him recite, after his prayers 
every night and morning, these words; — * Heaven 
preserve me always from a twenty-pound note bor- 
rowed without interest.* *’ 



CHAPTER XX. 


THBOUOn THK VINKY^KDB TO BPAtS. 

Thk Brc)thcr« Poreire have put Madritl witliin thirty- 
five hourB of PariH, and cousoquently, within an 
easy fifty hourB of liondon. An iron way has been 
made through and between the Pyrenees, and whole 
flocks of French literary tourists, notc-boc»k in hand, 
have set forth on tlieir way to Bt. Behastian, 
Valladolid, Burgos, and the capital of Queen 
Isabella. The French public^have not been left in 
the least degree in the dark as to the movements of 
the UiUratmn who were bidden to the banquet 
given to Queen Isabella's hnsband at St. Sebastian, 
and have since been taming the north of Spam into 
light, and exceedingly light, and personal, reading. 
They conid not have gflh far out of the Orleans 
Bailway station by the Jaidin des Hipitew before 
they had made it manifest io*many persons that 
they were a party consisting of those temUe in* 
dhidnalB whose mission it is to be emedinf^j 
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clever ; and who have a pen and an organ. I know 
that 1 had not got far on my way towards the 
I^Tenees before I heard anecdotes and rumours con- 
cerning the literary gentlemen of Franco who were 
in advance of me. The first paper from Paris I was 
able to buy (I think at Bayonne) admitted mo to an 
intimate knowledge of the sayings and doings of 
my French confrt^res, I was anxious to boo how 
they would endeavour to initiate the public of their 
country into the mysteries and pleasures of a rail- 
way journey to Madrid ; and I found that they had 
brought a certain cheerful audacity and a compre- 
hensive candour to their task, that would enable 
them to turn every inch of their journey, and every 
private episode of their travel, to account. 'When 
H. Alboric Second deems it of advantage to the 
world, to record the fact that at Madrid ho lent a 
pair of socks to M. de ViUemessant, and that others 
among his fellow passengers found their supply of 
clean linen deficient ; it is easy to perceive that his 
travelling notes were not likely soon to come to an 
end. When we bear inAund that he dines every 
day, and that he is in the company of renowned 
talkers ; and that he deems a description of his 
dinners, and r^mris of the oonversatioii in which he 
shares, to be substantial (are for his readers ; there 
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tppeAitKl to be no reason why his jonmey to the 
Spanish capital shnul<] not last his pen far into the 
winter. M. de Viilemessant gives a dinner at 
Madrid in honour uf the brothers Tamberlik, and 
of the torrero (sordito. The eonvmation at that 
dinner table is not lost to the world. We know 
what M. Second said to his neighbonr, and what his 
neighbonr answered, and how the evening was sp^nt 
afterwards. It is on record for all time that lK)th 
Theophile Gautier and Jules Simon insisted that M. 
Alb*»ric Second must go to Toledo. We are masters 
of all M. de Villemessant said or did by the way ; 
but I very much fear that an account of my journey* 
ing across the Pyrenees behind a locomotive, written 
in the stylo of a contributor to the Grand Journal^ 
or to Figaro^ would not proro very palatable to 
Ruglish readers. The prosaic English mind, unlike 
that of France, will not take a deep interest in the 
clean socks of a traTellor. An English writer of 
travels is at a great disadvantage when, eased in 
Puritanie stays, ^ ha is aaked to be as lively and 
graphic as his Fiencb Aval. The French writer 
is seeosiotned to take up his lodgings in i glsss 
hoDse. Paris is amused with amunts of bow the 
edttm: of JFIplSfo drinks Iced water, j^aya at eards 
in the train, and caila bis tiavoDing oosnpiniona 
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hi» ** clear children/’ Therefore, in such revelations 
the travelling light French writer expends — 

** The eit8enc4> of liis pbcrnix-frathereil muse ! ” 

A stream of piquant anecdotes, spiced with person* 
ulity, and a general tone of French superiority over 
everything foreign, complete the dish* The ikthoii* 
aliticH, the sarcasms, the clevernesses, may provoke 
coiUroversy, but then in controversy tlie light writer 
shines. It was while the Spanish custom-house 
officers were doing their duty at Iran, on tlie Spanish 
bank of the Htdassoa, that I got a sense of the iirst 
little difference lietwoen one of the light Paris pape^rs 
and one of the ec^rious Madrid prints. 1 think it 
was M. do Villemessant who, in order to give his 
readers a fair idea of the heat to be suffered in the 
Spanish capital, had written that at Madrid the sun 
wras so overpowering the fowls laid bard*boUe<l eggs. 
The Spanish rebuke was stem. Only one gentleman 
or ohe guest appeared at the banquet given to the 
king at St. Sebastian in a white bat and iraveiUng 
coat. Now, who was tasteless individual ? 

Light and personal writing, it will be seen, if it 
ssves the anihor^ the trouble of thinking ’Veiy often, 
has the dissdvanUge, now and then, of bringbg his 
manners in qtiesiioii* Perhaps ocur English method of 
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observing what we see^ rather than of reporting 
what our travelling companion says, and what he 
eats and drinks, is the sounder and more profiftahle 
method after all ; albeit the reading it produces is 
less sprightly and malicious than that produced by 
the French motho<l* 

To all classes of our travelling countiy^mon the 
way from London to Pans is as familiar as the way 
from Piccadilly (Circus to Apsley Houses The run 
to Dover or Folkestone^ the roll and tumble across 
the Channel to Calais or Boulogne, and the long 
uneventful journey through a flat and uninteresting 
country to the splendid terminus of the Great North* 
em Railway in Paris, are among the flrst and com- 
monest experiences of travellers. From Paris the 
English pour over the Continent east and south. 
They swarm in Germany and Switserland ; they win- 
ter hi Nice, in Florence, and in Rome ; nay, they pass 
into Egypt to cheat King Frost of a few victims, and 
some find their way to that nest in tbehif^ Pyrenees, 
Pan. Year after ^e# they follow in the old tourists* 
lieaien tradui> iM^ing thd^pk travels as they shape 
their dress, a^^fting to ia modi. Only a few pec^k 
who are at'twteuhle of Ihinldngf fin* themselves, or 
who delight in wild adventures, strsj out of tiie 
hsaten paths of continental travel. * The throng go 
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where thej may not only see, but, which ia much 
more important to their dignity, where they may be 
»cen. The tourist from SwiUerland may be caught 
on the Boulevards of Paris, greatly ineommoiled by, 
but very proud of, his alpenstock. He goes at>out 
as one who should say, Observe how I have tra* 
veiled, and that there is mountain dust upon my 
shoeleather. I am of the great world of the superior 
folk who despise cheap excursions; I prefer the 
liotels that are crowded, the watering-places where 
dukes and princes abound, and the gambling-spas 
where vice is to bo seen in the latest fashions ; ainl 
lofty gentlemen lose fortunes while they smoke a 
cigarette.** The English travellers, then, who make 
out tours for thomselves, and reach unfrequented 
byways in Europe, are few even in these railway 
times. I was never so much impressed with this 
truth as when I reached the first stage of my journey, 
vul Bayonne, into Spain. In the train, which was a 
very long one, there was not a single Enghshman, 
nor did I come aoross mi individual who spoke Eng- 
lish until we reached the lefreshmeftt room at Tours, 
«1iere#ii Anmicui wm nunlj endeaToariiig to make 
hinnelf iiiideratood>l )7 the garfm.. In ell mytmTeb 
•boat Bortenx I met <mly two of my eotmtiymea ; 
■ad at Baymme, albeit Uien ia an exhilnUon atUaet* 

18 * 
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ing crowds thither, only four or five ; and about as 
many in that deiiHely packed little watering place, 
BiarriU. I saw at otiCe when I reached Orleans 
that, at any rate, I was clear out of the British 
tourists* route. Yet I will venture to say that it 
would be difficult to find out a tour more closely 
studded with natural beauties and points of his- 
torical interest than the country which lies between 
the Orleans Hallway terminus at Paris and the 
modem capital of .Spain. Between Paris and Or- 
leans almost every mile of the ground, every 
vine-covered sloj>e, and every wooded valley, is 
associated with important events in the historj' 
of France. Every ten minutes the railway 
passes some ancient chateau embedded in trees, 
or commanding the country from the summit of a 
hill. There is Choisy-le-Boi, now a bustling little 
inanufaeturiug place by the banks of the Seine, 
but once frmous for the chdteau Madlle. de Mont- 
penaier, the nieee of liouia XIV., built, and in 
which she wept over the inconstani^ of hmr lover, 
Lausun. Here.* also, Lqpis XY. Md his revels 
with his (avowriUes snd fis mistresses, and here 
died one whde song of Eberiy baa bemi a diigs of 
woe to the Bourbons, Bouget de L'Isle, antlunr of 
the **MirssiBsto.** The woode4 height bqrend 
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is coTored with two villiiges, Aihis and Mons, wbero 
Louis XI. and Philippe le lid dwelt, and whore 
Madile. do Scuderi wrote many of her romances. 
The country, gently undulating and covered with 
rich vegetation, is dottod with pretty rural houses. 
There is Juvissy, and it was on the hills beyond 
it that, in 1814, Napoleon received the news of the 
capitulation of Paris, and tume^l his horse's head 
towards Fontainebleau, rn route for Elba. ' The 
railway now keeps the winding banks of the 
Orge in view. To the right are sloping vineyards, 
and to the left broad and well cultivated fields. 
Still we passed chateau after chateau, that of 
Savigny, which belongs to the widow of Marshal 
Davoust, and Orandvaux, Epinay-sur-Orgo, the 
})ark of which was planted, by liCndUe, and the 
castle of Vaucluse. Then the famous tower of 
Montlb^ry appears in the distance, crowning a hill. 
Many are the stories associated with this'' ex- 
traoriinary bit of architecture. Its foondstions 
ate more thAn eight oentunes old. Its towers have 
witnessed many bloody j^nei, and it was from one 
of t ^ipo that the savage Hogues de Cr^y burled 
the tmlbrtiiiiale Milon, after bavmg sliBiigled him 
with his own hands. The King' of Engiaiid 
dwell wfthitt it# s^' walls in 1809 , when his 
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troops iHTagod the country to the gates of Pariji. 
It was within sight of its towers that the famons 
fight between Louis XI. and the Count of Charolais 
took place. The remains of four of the old 
towers are still standing, and there is a guide ever 
at hand to show yisitors the dark dungeons and the 
bones and bullets that have been dug out of the 
ancient castle well. These feudal ruihs are on* 
an imposing scale, and the beauty of the view 
from the gardens that surround them atiracis 
many visitors who are not in the least interested 
in antiquarian researches. The railway now runs 
by the valley of Essonne, that yields Paris 
an immense quantity of peat, and where the 
powder mills of Bouchet are situated. Still castle 
succeeds castle on the pleasant way — Fremigny, 
Mesnil Voisin — ^tbe property of the Duke de 
Polignae; and, prettily situated in a valley, by a 
pictnVesque wood, Oille Voiain. Then the railway 
cuts at right anises through a noble avenue «thai 
leafda to Miaraaid^t well-known eastle of Chatnarande, 
and so elf fast ofber aeatag^ Elampee, an aneieni 
town, ^ htaUMrjr of which goea back tg the 
beginnii^ of ^ seventh eentniy, when on that 
giowd, sim^eaUed the Field of Death, King 
Thkny defeated hie unde, Cac^atm. The town, 
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as seen from Uie railway, mviiea the iraveller to a 
closer acquaintance with it. Its atmts are full 
of historical associations. The castle, with its four 
towers, was the prison of the unfortunate Danish 
princess, Ingsburge; and was the place which 
Boisrodon held so long after the town had sur- 
rendered to the Dauphin in 1411. Besieged, 
pillageil, delivered over from one prince to another,'^ 
Ktampes had little quiet until, at the request of 
the townspeople, the fortifications were destroyed 
in 1590. Even this destruction did not bring 
immediate quiet; for it u'as hero that Turenne 
attacked the army of the Prince do Cond^ ; a 
plague decimated the population, and war left 
half the city in ruins. But peaceful oommorco 
has long since repaired the blight of war and 
pestilence, and the old city is now a thriving 
granaiy, enlivened with the acUvity of fifty com 
mills. The first object Ihst strikes the eye of 
railway travellers wbo pass the town is the 
Wnmg tower of the old church of St. Martin, 
built early in the twelfi|^ eentuiy/ It is on leaving 
Etaqjipes that a sudden and remarkable change in 
the landscape ia pereepiiUe. The Une is np a 
ateqp indine, ai the summit of which are vast fiat 
lands. The pfospe<^ is not enlivened hj tree mr 
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habitation. This is tbo genial countr}' 

known far and wide as La Beauce. As far as the 
eye can reach there are 8at nnintcrmpted fields of 
golden com, or of hemp, llte fanners will not 
plant a single tree on their land, for com is more 
valuahla than wood, and trees keep the sun from 
the n|)ening ears. Having traversed this rich 
but monotonous regi<»n, the country liecomes more 
pictures<|ue near the great chateau of Meroville, 
We are in the Loiret, a region that reaches to 
Orleans. Between this point and the ancient city 
are many places that are closely connected with 
memorable events in French history. At Auger- 
ville the traveller is reminded of the spot where 
the army of the Loire submitted to the government 
of Louis XVIU. Vineyards stretch again on all 
sides, and then the forest of Orleans is reached. 
In the distance appears the clock tower of* the 
cathedral. 

If 1 may cstimale the number of English viintors 
to Orleans by the onriosiiy which the appeaimnce 
id two Brifoi^ mmJuaei. 1 wiU mj 

that a JSlipife XaAr oaonot be a rater bird of pefnge 
then a'anl^Bet td Qoem Vietoria. we 

won eonnyed to the hotel — e ramUiiig, tbritUeee, 
freo-end-eeqr pbMo-HB e doaed omaibna, or wo 
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might not haTC escaped with even the very eon* 
siderable amount of staring it was our lot to 
suffer. As we entered the courtyard of the hotel, 
numbers of people were making their way to the 
table (Vhdie. It is gratifying to remember that 
to one and all of these Orleauais we afforded con* 
siderable pleasure in the 8ha|)e of a sudden and 
improvised exhibition or entertainment. They were 
good enough not to fi^l the texture of our clothes, 
and to refrain from pinching our flesh; albeit 1 
am persuaded that they did not feel quite eertain 
a*e were human. A iMmne setting forth for a walk, 
with three or four bronzed children, turned on her 

heels, till she fully faced us ; and then, with her 

* 

broad band stretched over her merry black eyes, 
she leisurely feasted herself on the strange appari* 
tion. Presently a murmur passed about the hotel-^ 
le$ Anglais had arrived. It did appear to be to the 
waiter and the chambermaid the richest and raciest 
bitfOf humour in the world. They were attentive 
enou^ to us ; but this was natural. Were not the 
Qjibbeways loaded wi^i attentfona and oppressed 
witl| Britudi hospitali^ when they visited London 
some twenty years ago? The hotel waiter was 
good enough to explain to ns the namae of some 
vei 7 ordittaiy dishes, and to tell na that the bottle 
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of Beatigeney which he placeA before us was highly 
esteemed in the neighbourhood, and was reckoned 
to bare a Burgundy flavour. Our close examination 
in the Grand Hotel d'Orloans, however, was useful, 
as preparing us for the severe and constant scrutiny 
that awaited us in our progress through the quaint 
and quiet Uioroughfaros of the city. Old crones 
turned on their crutches to see us out of sight. 
The fruitsellers drop|>ed their knitting needles to 
look at us — nay, shopwomeu came to their doors 
that they might not miss an examination of one 
inch of us. By tho cathedral, an old woman was 
hauling up an oil lamp that was slung across the 
road after having cleaned it. She was the lamp- 
lighter of old Orleans. Well, we appeared in sight ; 
and she held the lamp, half swung up to its place, 
that she might fully feast her old eyes upoo us. 
At some of the little windows in the cathedral 
there were pots of pretty bright flowers. I am 
certain that from behind every pot a pair of eyes 
were directed npon (ft Anglau^ 1 paused by a 
staiuci and .%4bw flpen-mouyied urehins, who kepi 
up an seimiehiiig nn^ the pointed n^gbi- 

eape they wmt grouped themsdres in front of 
me. I was, to them, a mudi more exinundinaiy 
W0A of art than the statue. I slopped bdhre the 
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Prefectare, under the beaks of two gigantic gilt 
eagles^ to mark tho statne of Joan* of Arc» by 
Princess Marie of Orleans, that stands crashed and 
half hidden below tho doorway of tho governor of 
the city.' Some soldiers stopped across the place, 
from tho little cafe by the theatre, to satisfy them* 
solves as to tho details of tho strange apparition 
that was contemplating tho heroic Maid of Orleans, 
to whom the gentle princc^ss has given tho dignity 
of tho heroine, and at tho same time tho modesty 
of the eonntry girl. Wo passed on down Uie great 
street that is tiamoil after the heroine of tho city ; 
throngh the hroa<l place — where her equestrian 
statne dominates tho scene — to the market. A 
brighter, a more richly coloured picture I never 
feasted my eyes upon — Uio weighty black Umbers 
of the market ro<»f giving broad dark amber 
shadows as the backgrounds of the stalls threw 
into vivid relief the firuitwomen in their gay cbthes, 
and framed with piles and mounds and pyramids 
of luscious pesches, grapes, yeUow, purple, and 
black, and flaming iosflatos I It was then I de« 
dred*^ 

♦ 

~ ThM fcne oC neteot ^>rw« wUdi, I^aiatik** 

The ma nMwed, and winhed, mad dmafaed apm 
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the edges of the baskets, upon the stray tomatOi or 
upon a welcome bit of greenery, leaving the rich 
brown shade upon the mass of various colours. 
Hard by the market fountain splashed, and cooled 
the stones where the white sunlight, uninterrupted, 
lay. was the observed of every market woman 
who bad been dosing behind her baskets till I came. 
The women ceased their chatter at the fountain and 
stared. It sras one of those bits of old-city pictu- 
res({oeness which are becoming rarer day by day, 
and 1 enjoyi^d it. I make boUf to say tliat iron and 
glass will take all that is picturesque out of this 
comer of Orleans some of these days, and plant the 
tomatos, the rich yellow pumpkins, the peaches and 
the grapes upon model stalls, after the fashion of 
the great metal and glass markets that lie in dull 
uniformity about St. Eusiache, in Paris. Who that 
remembers early mornings about the old fountain of 
the Marchii des Innoeento, when the cherries and 
strawberries were massed upon its steps, and the 
full-throated dumcf wwre under gay umbrellas, and 
sees the sttaighi Wnm of lt|^ pnmmi model market 
without a regrets But the hour has not struck " 
for Orleans y|i ; and I would stlong^y recommend 
the British ieuiiil to see the Orletns fruit market 
as it stands. BeaMss, there are nuCuy quaintuesaes 
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and beauties in the old town, in addition to the 
known beauties of the perfectly preserved cathedral 
and the narrow streets of ancient houses, with the 
shade^giving vine over doorway and courtyard ; the 
qniet, drowsy people, and the strange trades and 
trade signs, are glimpses of pnivincial life that 
amuse, at least, if they do not instruot. In one of 
the principal streets 1 saw sewing machines, and at 
a doorway the specimen frames of a photographer ; 
but I always take to the by-streets of a town that is 
strange to me, as giving Inciter indications of its 
inner life tlian High streets and Orandes-rues, where 
scraps of fashion an<l cheap veneer and ostentation 
are set forth. It is truly something to get beyond 
the reach of the photographer for a brief space. 

The narrow streets of Orleans have many marks 
of age npon them. The doors are of strong timber, 
and the locks and keyholes are of a bygone time. 
The signs of trades are many, and are often quaint, 
and* always amusing. Huge wooden models of 
fupes iiieieh over the tobacco depots, as at Bordeaux 
and Bayonne, and oole4M ^ ^be abode 

of tllh shoemaker. But these are prosaic, oimous 
rigns. They hath not even the merit of the figure 
of the Highlander at the door of a British muff* 
shop, diieana aoasta, howermr, some hie^pieioiial 
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flightfi. A blacking and brash shop takes the^'lead. 
The aign ia “ A la Rcnommt‘0 du Bon Cirage.” To 
an ordinary mind the sale of blacking would not 
anggeat any high classical composition. But behold ! 
a kohlly*proiM>rtioned ligure of Fame appears over 
the blacking vondor a shop. Fame is flying, with 
firm pinion, over Paris, &c., and with trumpet tongue 
calls the attention of the centre of civilisation to the 
** lUuunimt e du Bon Cirago.’* At the same time 
this herald of the virtues of good blacking bears a 
horn of plenty through the air, from which vast 
quantities of blai^king brushes and blacking bottles 
are pouring over the devoted city. Not far from ibis 
somewhat startling sign is a wino or dram shop, 
over which is painted a series, in tlio Dntch manner, 
of boors carousing, card-playing, and smoking. In 
Uie same street there is an immense painting of a 
s>Ten — a la St^nme — being the sign of a modest 
livery stable. Then we oome upon two large boots, 
with an extensive fismiiy of little boots, which are the 
sign of a bootmaker who makes for people of all 
ages. Not only on aocounftof its cathedral, then, 
and of the statues of Joan of Are, is Orleans #oiili 
s Ttaii by the Igoriat ; it has many {picturesque nocka 
and comm aboiti it tiiai weD repay a stioD; and 
there ia a tefreahing, quiet, nnhaekileyed air about 
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the place that is welcome to the traveUor who has 
been visiting show cities. For inveterate sightseers 
there are the house of Diane do Poitiers, that which 
is snpposeil to have been inhabited by Agnes Sorel ; 
and finally, tlio house of Joan of Are, in the Rue du 
Tabourg. In two or three hours Orleans may be 
thoroughly ** done,** and lunch ond a bottle of 
Reangency may be despatched into the bargain, at 
the Grand Hotel. 

From Orleans to Tours the railway keeps almost 
uninterruptedly by the lovely banks of the Loire. 
On all sides there are beautiful prospects; vine* 
yards stretching as far as the eye will reach ; thick 
woods lying in pleasant valleys, with streams 
dancing in their midst; and wherever there are 
commanding heights or points where lovely prospects 
are to be had are castles, ancient and modem ; 
some associated with the history of Touraine, others 
proclaiming the recent successes of financiers and 
speculators; but everywhere on the sloping lands 
are the rich mid valitiible vineyiirds, and tiie little 
towns and villages are.j|jk^ted here and there, giving 
theip names to various well-known mnes, as Beau- 
gen^, Tavers, fte. In this district lies-^but at 
some from the railway, and almost hidden 

ftom VMw---the* old and eelebraled castle of Cham* 
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bordf the park of which strekhoH down to the 
Loire. All around are chateaux; those of Ht. 
Piaier and De« Forf'ea, for instance, not to forget 
that built at Menars by Madame de Pompadour, 
which is now in the posaeasion of the Princ^' de 
Chimay, and in used iih a school and an tiaylnm for 
old |)eoplo of b<ith sexca. Kotlaiig can bt? more 
delightful than the rich variety of the country, and 
the many charming lioumia with which the banks 
of tlie l^oire are dotted, where the high towers of 
Bloia come in sight. Bloia itself is built in the 
form of an amplit theatre, on the steep alopcm of a 
hill, lids old city is full of picturesque nooks and 
corners, its castle, its cathiMlral, and the garden 
terraces of the bishop's palace are all worth visit- 
ing. Every stone in its streets, it may be said, is 
asaociaUsl witlr some episode in the history of 
France. It was here that the States-General were 
convoked in 1576, and hence the edict of Bloia wig 

sent forth. The old eb&leaa has sheltered Benri 

♦ 

Qoatre and Marie do Medid.* Here also the Empress 
Marie Iconise made a futile lelToit to form a regent 
in favour of the Sing of Borne. Between Bloii and 
Amboise ia lliiii^|iieet view the valley of the Loire. 
The rivsT: % indeed, a vast lake, sprinkled with 
httb grsin isfamde^ In the distanoa is Chaumont, 
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an ancient fortress, the story of which alone would 
fill a volume. Just beyond Limeray, towering 
alH)vc the trees, is tlie ,ehutoau of Amboiae, on the 
height where Ciesar built a great tower. To moat 
travellers in Touraino tho castle is interesting as 
liaviiig lieen tho residence of AlHl-el-Kiider. There 
is little more than tho castle worth seeing, ftir the 
little town is merely a commercial place, dealing in 
wine, clothes, Ac. Not far from it, how^ever, is the 
great castle of Chenonceaux — once the residence of 
f|iKH^n8 — and then of tho Fermier-gcncml, l>upiu, 
who, with his wife, receivetl in it tho diU* of the 
tit<;rary society of his time, including Mouteiic|uiea« 
HufTon, Bolingbruk<% Voltaire, and Rousseau. But 
all tliis part of the country is crowded with interest- 
ing sights and little cities. What con lie more 
picturesque than Loches, on the Indre, where is the 
tomb of Agnes Sorel, in a dismal little cave under 
the old royal palace, now the sab-prefecture. Opposite 
Loebes is the rnsnufactoring town of Beaulieu ; and 
at a sbofi distance from Amboise is the great foundry 
of PocM^, established iji«an andebi manor of this 
namoi To the right is Vonnmy, renowned for its 
white wines, and the ebsteaa de Hontcontonr. Then 
qipears Mcmtloiiis, snnoftnded with oreharda and 
vineyainls, on tlu» left bank of the Loire ; and then 
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% short ride through a rich plain, thickly dottcM with 
pretty rillages, carries the traveller into Tours, that 
well-known and beautiful city, whither so many of 
our countrymen repair to pass the winter, or to finish 
in peace, and amid scenes of l)eaaty, the chapter of 
their lives. 

Tours, the beautiful city of beautiful women, 
according to a monk of Marmoutier, who dt'clared, 
moreover, that they were as chaste as they were 
beautiful and l)cautifully apparelled, suggests to mo 
a few words on the sentimental side of my travels en 
route for Spain. I know that these, our neighbours, 
have long since written us down a cold race, who 
ridicule sudden expansions of the heart, and cry 
**shoking*’ when we meet lovers of the sunny 
south on our way. At the risk of being classed 
with the coldest of the cold, I must, in my character 
of veraemus chronicler, record the feelings of sub- 
dued surprise with wliich I was made the observer 
of undisguised tendreme between two or three pairs, 
who at different points of the route got into the 
carriage iigjjfirbifH I was igf ted. The first eonple 
who ata^. «0 « little wiA their ardimt aunplieity 
wen ^pisBikKlk The lady ajqpeated torregud the 
gaatlettaii enetly in the light ot a eoahion, and dia* 
paw him in the owner aa die mii^t di^ww a 
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travelling rug. Having folded and pushed him to 
her satisfaction, she tied a very daintily embroidered 
white handkerchief over her raven hair, and, mat:* 
muring like a l>ee on a flower, w^nt to sleep. It was 
amusing to see how the Spanish couple; having 
taken the initiative, were promptly followed up by an 
English couple who had been whispering to one 
another, and furtively pressing each other's hand 
in a shamefaci^ way, up to that time. I must con- 
fcHH that the British bridger(K)m was awkward, and 
ap]>carcd to 1 k^ di8turl>ed in his arrangements by a 
constant anxiety as to whether the rest of the 
passengers were hiokiug at him. Hut ho U>ok 
courage presently, and in a few minutes his bride 
also was asleep on his shoulder. On our way to 
Bayonne we were positivedy beset by affectionate 
pairs. They alK)und, I have had frequent opportu* 
nities of observing, about this time of the year, 
between London and Paris. But then the Great 
NorUiem of France lias a cold atmosphere about it, 
and the fragments of innumerable honeymoons it 
witnesses are those ol»fthe circumspjlll English. 
Now, there is no French Mrs. Gmndy whom Freneh 
couples fear. The* French lover is not put out of 
o^teimoe becMise yoa Me that hu lad/a hand is 
resting in Us. ^fhe lady will tap him <Hr>the cheek 

U 
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with her fan, play with his gloves, or put a Imi-Um 
between his teeth with the most charming abandon. 
By day mutual att<>ution8 npjwftr to take the form of 
constant offers of light refreshment. At a station 
, between Orleans and Tmirs a conple. whose hoiiey- 
moou nnist have long since faded away, exhibited 
their constant uffection by tempting each other, at 
intervuls of five minutes, to fragments of tlie cfui- 
tents of a eapneions basket that up[)eared to contain 
inexhauHtii)lc quantities of peaches, grapes, and 
hnmhen. The ino<le of consuming tlu^so delicacies 
was not always of the most refined imaginable. But 
tlio frtHHlom from affectation gave a certain grtu^c to 
the lady, even when she took her wine hy tilting u 
black bottle. Hor channs appeared to Buffer no 
abatement in the sight of her husband when, affcT 
hamg consumed a juicy peach, she carefully sucked 
the fingers and thumbs which had held it. There 
was always a refreshing naiuralness, in short, about 
the passages of sentiment it was my fate to mtness 
on my journey to the Pyrenees. “ ifoni toif qu\ 
mal p our sentintental companions said to 

us; *^and it is passing strange that you English 
who wear this motto on that prdnd and noble order 
of yours should he so prim, and shame&oed, and 
^ awkward^, ^and button up your aflktions as though 
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you would bo very much confused if aUiird person 

should discover that you had a heart beating under 

*^that bizarre, insular tailoring of yours.** 

The way from Tours to Bordeaux is, if possible, 

more delightful and historically interesting than that 

from Paris to Tours. Leaving Tours, its cathedral, 

its grand amphitheatre, the charming MaU, its 

walks by the banks of the Loire, the chateau of 

Plessis-lez-Tours, made famous by Quentin Durward, 

and that extraortlinaiy manufactory of school prizes, 

♦ 

known as Mame*H, which, it is said, can turn out 
15,000 volumes, of ten shoets each, in a day; not 
forgetting the admirable reformatory of Mettray ; the 
traveller proceeds over the lino viaduct of Grammont, 
seeing l>eueatb him a magnificent panorama watered 
hy the Loire and the Cher, which run here in parallel 
lines. Hence tlio railway traverses the valley of the 
Indre, and passes feudal castles to the right and 
left that have each their wondrous stories of the 
days 'gone by. By the ludrp is the old castle of 
Montbazon, and near it m Conzi^, where Marie de 
Medici was reconciled 4M her son, LoiftB XIII«, in 
1619,*and where De Banc6, who reformed the order 
of the Trappisto, found the Duchess of Montbazon 
lying headless in her coffin. Through alteniating 
vineysrds and woods, to Tilleperdue and Sainte^ 
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Maure, by a viaduct over the sweet valley of ifnnee, 
past the irregular chateau of Broii, the railway 
reaches the valley of Vienne, with its pretty, thi(fkl\^ 
wooded slopes. The landscape is still dotted with 
ancient castles. There is that t)f IjU Fontaine, ii*ar 
Bangt"*, and of Valencay, near Aingrande. Chutcl- 
lerault, one of the chief towns of the department of 
Vienne, is often visited for its great inanufactoiy' of 
small arms and swords, which supplios the French 
army. From Chatellerault the railway de8cril)es 
a wide curve to reach Poitiers, by the forest of 
Chntelh?rault and the valley of the Clain. We are 
still in a grt^at wine country. Here is Dissais 
(dominated by its fine cluiteau of the fifteenth 
centuiyO, that has a good reputation for its rwl 
wine. Poitiers is a neglected but picturesque and 
historically interesting old city, with many a remark- 
able relic of the stormy past in its narrow winding 
streets. Here was fought the battle of Poitiers. On 
this spot Calvin preached, and there is k grotto still 
called after him, .where he is said to have assembled 
his The catheftftil, the churches of St. 

Badegc^e, and Notre Dame La Grande, the r&ins of 
the pala^ of the old oounia of Poiton, and the old 
crumbling walls, tempi many an antiquary to make 
a halt* On the way from EVntim to Angonldme 
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the railway passes through many interesting and 
picturesque spots. There is a room in the tower of 
Ligug^, which is said to have been inhabiUHl by 
Kal>elai8; corn-dealing Vivoune claims notice as 
having been the birthplace of the celebrated 
Marquise do Rambouillet ; Vorac is known for its 
chestnuts and its mules ; CivTay^ that sells corn, 
and trufllcs, and chestnuts, and cattle ; RufTec, that 
has given its name to world-renowned partridge 
and truffle pics ; Vars, whence Hermitage and Roc 
de Vars; and so, through deep cuttings, through 
cliarming landscapes covered with vines, chestnut 
trees, and orchards, we reach Angoul6me. Im- 
posingly built on a height, and surrounded with 
ramparts and gardens, Angouleme is eucompass(;d 
with fine meadows, and with factories and mills ; and 
commands the beautiful valley of the Charentc. It 
is an old historical place, with its cathedral, and 
castle, and religious relics. It still flourishes by its 
great paper manufactories and its cciarse textile 
products. The country between Angoul^^mc and. 
Bordeaux is in many p|rts poor and uninteresting ; 
but here and there appears a vaUey or a vast plain, 
where fruits, and cereals, and grapes grow in 
abundance. As we get south, the vineyards become 
broader and moh numerous, and the railway passes 
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by the rich rintuges of the Bordelais. St. Emilion, 
that has given its name to a favourite Bordeaux 
wine, is a city of ruins. Immense artificial grottoeS 
made in the rocks round about the U)wn, shelter this 
famous wine. In some of them numbers of p6or 
people live, many of them bring by working in the 
black quarries at hand. The vineyards abound from 
this point to Bordeaux. Tli© recollection of the run 
from Paris to this groat city on the (laronne is in 
all n'spects moat pleasing. The scenery has been 
most wious through miles of vineyards, tiirough 
golden orchards, past green valleys thickly dotted 
with cattle, by many an ancient castle and keep, 
with freqnent halts at the prettiest imaginable 
stations, hnilt like Swiss chalets, and almost bnricil 
in fiowers. Our fellow passengers also have been 
lively Southerners, full of animal spirits and 
politeness ; but now and then a little overcharged, it 
must be confessed, with garlic. In the train with 
us, from Tours to Bordeaux, were about 150 young 
consists, who sn^ohoroses, and joked, and eapemd 
about llfery stal^ at whichVKo* stopped. Each man 
had hfi^Vtil^l^dle Of clothes, and, as a rfrle, a 
formidable of dark biead stack on the end of 
his walking^i^lilti The troop became veiy boisteipiia, 
as the traii^amq^om the hioed fkt plain, doited 
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with little wliite honsoB (which in the distance looked 
like lumps of wliite sugar) that forms one of tlio 
outskirts of Bordeaux. 

Bordeaux has streets in it that may bo compared 
with ther best thoroughfares in Paris. Her quays 
are broad ; her commerce is great and flourishing ; 
she has always a noble fleet of ships from all parts 
of the world upon the yellow waters of her beloved 
Oaronne ; her squares, and places, and walks are 
nobly proportioned ; her theatre is an edifice that 
I^aris cannot outmatch : the houses, the hotels^ the 
cafrH, the shops, give the visitor a sense of ample 
space and plentiful elbow-room. The passages are 

brood. There arc no mean and dismal couirivanoes 

• »■ 

for turning 4svery square inch of rcK)m to account. 
The qnays, in short, arc a fair indication of the 
spaciousness of every part of this flourishing city. 
This spaciousness, that leaves the air free to cir- 
culate through streets and houses, enables the 
autufam traveller to bear the heat that blaxes upon 
Bordeaux in August. It is here that he catches 
many indications of approach to the south, and 
of tbB manners and customs of tlie south. It was 
about six o’clock 4n the moniiiig when 1 crossed the 
noble bridge that spans the Oatonne, m my way to 
my hotel. TheTbridge was gay with ootntiywomen, 
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who wore carrying produce to market, on their heads. 
At the water fountaiiiH, hmnen and cooks stood with 
lar^o earthenware vessels {Mused njwn white cloth 
pads, that were faHtencd nt)on their heads. The {^aoe 
and the utility with which they carried these vases 
of ancient make, Indong to the south, and suggested 
groups Iw wells under burning skies. The stalls 
o)>])oHite the busy (piays also suggested the heat the 
mid-day sun would throw upon ns. Tlie old fruit- 
women were in broad, burnt striiw hats, and under 
thick umbrellas of great circumferem^e. Their stalls 
were loaded with quantities of luHcious gra|)e8 and 
peaches, and cool drinks in bulky earthenware 
vessels of rough and barbarous make. They drove 
a ftur trade Ix^tiiues, for the sun has not Jong peeped 
above the horizon before the quays are alive with 
mou, and tliose long and primitive vehicles in which 
tnerebaudise is carried from the sliips to the enirepdi. 
The red wine casks, with bungs as red as tipplers^ 
noses, are being roiled into long* rows, and nilder- 
going examination, and receiving mysterious marks. 
The E|^{lish colours fly many a noble mast- 
head ; English colliers are nnloading, and amid the 
dancing, diatlcring, laughing, gaily dressed crowd 
that is seeing a ateamer off on its way to Bochefori, 
and makings more loss than wopld 'attend the da- 
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partuYo of a British ship for ^Now South Wales, 
stand a few PiUglish sailors, with their arms akimbo, 
smiling at the scene ; and in tlieir heart of hearts 
feeling a little contempt for skipping and chattering 
Mohhoo, Tho centre of loitering, lounging, coffee 
and ahsinthe drinking, and newspa{)er reading; is 
round about the great theatre and along the A]16o 
Tourny, in the midst of which stands the equestrian 
statue of Napolism III., erected in his lionuur by 
grateful Bordeaux. There wore one or two faded 
wreaths, bouquets, and llowcrs within tho railings, 
under the memorable words, “ The empire is peace,** 
when 1 passed it. Bordeaux is not a show city, 
an>eit it has much to show. There are some fine 
pictures in its old cathedral, and there arc some 
exquisite stained windows in tho Church of St. 
Michel. The old quarters qf the city, where the 
sailors and the hawkers, and the bric^brac shops 
are ; where the jutting comers of houses are filled 
in ufith cobblers' sheds or old clothes places, and 
whbre the grapes and melons lie for sale upon 
the ground, supply a jpture at every step. What 
can be more quaint, and picturesquely broken up, 
and rich in shades of grey, Ibr the background of 
the brightly dressed men and women (the women 
wiUi ihmr faukfrds coqueitishly tied at the aider of 

14 * 
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their heads, sod the men with the bright bhie or 
crimson heret), than the comer of the place or yard 
of the eathedral, which is given np to the sale of old 
shop and other signs ? In this part of the ci^y a 
tnm in the street will bring you u|x?n a block of old 
bouses, or a mined gateway, or a tumble-down wine 
shop, with gigantic oleanders ilourishing at its 
threshold. In this part the streets are crowded w'ith 
loungers, who one and all appear to regard the 
entrance of an Knglishman upon the scene, as a 
highly amusing break in the monotony of their ex- 
istence. I met only two Englishmen in my wander- 
ings through the streets of Bordeaux. This is not 
on the beaten track of British tourists. Yet it is a 
fair and prosperous and a brilliant city, on the direct 
road to places tliat should be more attractive still, to 
the tourist. There |8 a holiday look about it, 
especially round the theatre and under the great 
tent in the open air, where the richer ehuises of 
citiaens drink their hock, and read their paper. *The 
market is a series of pictures under gigantic 
umbrellas. The *.sailors ^jre mostly Southerners, 

i • 

aad drtM and groap themsdros in a manner 
deiightfol to the eye of the ooloariat; and in the 
Lyete is not Montugne boried, and has he not hia 
■tatna ham ? On the mqr to the Sonthwn Bailvay 
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staiioD the student of the picturesque han good 
opportunities of catching the seafaring population 
in their free moments, at their grog or beer shops, 
a la desccnte dea or at le GaHcou, Of 

signs, I may remark that Bordeaux does not yield 
in the boldness and originality of its shop adorn- 
luonts, to Orleans. It was early in tho morning, 
after a breakfast of grilled voyana^ that I set out 
for Bayonne. Voyana are very closely related to 
fresh sardines — first cousns at the very least. They 
take their naino from a place called Voyant; but 
they come from that gem of a watcjring-placo, Area- 
chon : and are held at Bordeaux, to be superior to 
the sardine. 

Between Bordeaux and Bayonno lie those many 
miles of desert, and swamp, and fir, and furxo — 
whence tho wolves have not been driven ; where 
tho wild fowl are in mighty numlicrs; and which 
abound in treacherous quagmire and fever-breathing 
waU^; known as the Landes. For a few miles 
alter leaving Bordeaux we travel through some 
sunny vineyards and ojphards cofered with glowing 
truii^ But soon the pine forest is upon and we 
are* in the Landea : and for 70 miles — ay, for more 
that! 70 miles — sh all we now travel through silent, 
dreary, monoionoos, fiat forest, seeing little or no 
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underwood ; and then, by the hour together, Across 
miles of marsh and brown rank vegetation, stretch- 
ing in all directions, as far as the eye can reach. 
At long intervals we pass a battered shed that looks 
like an old covered cart, with the wheels oflf, dropped 
in the wilderness. It is a shepherd's hut, into 
which any poor belated shepherd may creep, who 
hap{>en8 to find himself near it at sundown. All 
tlie paMsengers who have not travelled in this direc- 
tion In^fore, sit at the carriage window looking out 
eagerly to set' in the life, some of those strange 
peasants of the Landes, perched upon high stilts, 
whom they have wonderetl at in pictures. They 
l(K>k out, however, for a long time in vain ; for the 
docks are few. I contrived to catch a glimpse of 
two figures in the half distance, that looked like 
storks taking gigantic strides ; but which, on ne^er 
examination, 1 found to be men tending two flocks 
of poor, lean, undergrown-looking sheep. It was 
impossible not to feel profound pity, seeing these 
men in a boundless waste, where the bog was too 
treacherous for tSe humai^/oot to trust itself; 
doomed ti^pasa days and nights alone and in silence, 
with any shed that might be nearest when darkness 
same npon than, to sleep in. During the temperate 
weaiba these stilted shepherds sally forth into the 
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flat and pathless wilderness with their flocks, and 
lemaln away from their humble homes for weeks ; 
returning home only to replenish their store of food. 
They are a simple-hearted primitive race, as the 
reader may well imagine; and have their ancient 
marriage and funeral customs handed down to them 
from many generations past and gone. These are 
beginning to sutler from the contact of civiliza- 
tion, and from the influence of that railway which 
enabled rue to take a peep at them. These goptlo 
shepherds while away the hours in the desert by 
knitting. 

The Landes peasants who do not tend flocks, keep 
to the pine forests. Their work is to be seen on every 
tree that is of more than fourteen or fifteen years* 
growth in the forest. They tap these trees by 
making long cuts in tbe bark, and leaving a reservoir 
to collect the resin or turpentine that flows from it. 
These earthenware reservoirs, which are fixed to the 
sides of nearly all the fir trees in the forest, look 
like lamps attached to them, as if in preparation for 
illominatioD. The railway haif added to the value 
of^this resmouB produce, and at the Utile stations 
there are indicsitons of nascent indostnes that are 
probably destined some day to people the Landes 
with an active-minded mid prosperous population. 
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It was at Moreens, where there occurs a liioited 
oasts in the desert, and whore a table dlwte is Ac^n'^ed 
to the railway passengers, in open air ; that two very 
acute young gentlemen, whom I found to bo clerks 
of two commercial houses in Bayonne, got into the 
carriage where I was seated. They had been on 
business, looking up cattle, or arranging the sale of 
timber, at one of the little villages in the Landes. 
They represented houses that are busy taking advan- 
tage of the changes the railway, and the protection 
and initiative of the Kiuperor, are ht^giniiing to eflect 
in the swamp and the forest. Tlicso young gentle- 
men looked out upon the forest, upon the waste, and 
even upon the blooming heather that now and then 
appeared in abundance, as into a shop-window. The 
heather, tliey said, pniduced very fair honey, but not 
so good as that of Narbonne. Cllerk No. 1 **did!’ 
in wool, while clerk No. 2 represented timber and 
turpentine. The first hacl a great deal to say about 
the losses that had been made this year in lh% 
Bpanish valleys by speculators in cattle ; while the 
slirewd young repreficniative ^f timber and turpen- 
tine gave glowing accounts of the money people w,pre 
beginning to .make by buying up, and planting out, 
in the neighbcmlliood of the Landes, llie two dis- 
cussed with greeiriiamUi, the exact quantity of tur- 
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penihie a pine thirty years old ought to yield in a 
year. They were of the band of young gentlemen 
who are about to break in upon the patriarchal life 
of the peasantB of the Landes. They had the wages 
of the forest workmen at their fingers' ends. The 
budding woolstapler asked his companion what the 
use could bo of all the turpentine the forests yielded 7 
The timber merchant answered that ho did not know, 
but large quantities of it went to England; to his 
mind tnidently to servo some eccentric purpose in 
that eccentric countr}% Wo presently reached Dax, 
the old capital of the Tarbelli, the lioman remains 
of which aro well known to antiquaries ; but which is 
interesting to the modem mind rather for the oxqui* 
site hams it sends forth with the uamo of Bayonne 
tacked to them. Dax is a busy place, through which 
much of the rich produce of the valley of the Adour 
passes, and which has a reputation for its fix^ 
liqueuTB^ and is also a large depot for the merchan* 
dijb that is exported from France into Bpaiu. The 
country between Dax and Bayonne, which forms the 
outskirts of the sterd^ Landes, *giad^y ussumes a , 
riqb and fertile appearance. Ere the railway enters 
upon this mora favoured country, it passes through 
a broad expanse of land that is black aa coal. * Oife 
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of the yotmg darks directed our attentioii tc^this 
disiAal region. 

That/’ said he, is where the great fire took 
place lately. Some sparks from a locomotiYe set 
the whole country here in a flame, that spread 
for miles. A pretty sum of money it will cost the 
company.” 

Not a stump, not a blade of grass was to be 
seen. Tlie whole surface of the land was one 
charred mass. Not far beyond this, the dec»p 
blue line of the Pyrenees came in sight — on our 
left; and by a rich and pleasant country, dotted 
with bright summer residences, surrounded with 
gardens; and the broad blue Adour sparkling in 
tlu^ fierce sun on our right, studded with white 
sails of small craft ; past fields where peasants 
were gathering crimson tomatos, we sped on gently 
into the Bayonne Bail way station. 

We at once felt that we were in the warm south. 
The ragged porters and tattered nrchins outAde 
the station, were* like so many groups of Murillo's 
sitters. They spoke an in<^mprehensihle patau^ 
and on att, aid^ Spanish was to be heard^ inter- 
mingled wi|h French, There wera Spanish ladies 
in m a nti lla s , and French ladies in exiraTagantly 
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ornaiSiented hftto* Thefe were swarihy Doivb «al 
JParisian dandies, dreseed oat for Biamta* TheiO 
were elegant little phaetons, the horses covered 
from head to tail with richly worked netting ; and 
there was a company of the line, with four or 
five officers, in waiting to receive the conscripts, 
who had been singing in the third-class car- 
riages in our rear, all the way from Bordeaux. 
Their holiday and their singing were at an end 
now, and they looked Kerious enough when they 
were drawn up in line opposite the station, and 
mattdied off through the massive fortifications — to 
barracks. I saw a file of them, later in the after- 
noon, wending their way, from the depot, each with 
his bedding on his back. Tliey were a poor draft 
of conscripts, who could not* have many sous in 
their |)ocket8 to pay their first footing among their 
companions in arms, and would not consequently 
be very welcome.* The castle and fortifications of 
Bar^onne, built on a rising ground commanding the 
broad waters of the Adoor and the Nive at their 
junction, have an imjg<^ing aspect ftom Ht. Esprit-^ 
ones a distinct town, and now a Bayonne faubourg. 
The town is a gay and bustling one — half Spanish, 
half French — and the narrow street^of the old part 
of it, are cr^wdet with quaintly dressed frait- 
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sellers, fldiwomen, and seafiirmg people; and^^with 
# the grave Basque peasants leading their oxen by« 
the majestic waving of a long stiek, hither and 
thither at a slow and solemn paee» The cathedral, 
with the fmit and ponltiy market round it ; the Bue 
dn Oouvemement, whence the Spanish diligences 
started before this new railway had been pushed 
through the Pyrenees; the Spanish hawkers, who 
look like seedy representatives of the Barl>er*of 
Seville, selling knives and gaudy Castilian shawls, 
and flaunting foulardn to the loungers at the 
ra/e by the theatre ; the merry equipages, with 
their silver bells, coming in from Biarritz and 
from other pleasant places round about ; and the 
crowds of dark'Cyed Spanish ladies, in their 
l<K)pe<l dresses; — ^with the long range of the Alps 
that may bo seen fiom the high * ground of the 
ahady walks that skirt the city — ^make up a scene 
which must afford the most hatkneyed tourist a 
few new pleasant sensations. The way in wffieh 
the peasants lead their patient oxen, yoked to carts 
of the most primitive constn^on laden with com, 
is an amusing study. The men take the grealest 
care of the patient animals. Their entire body is 
« tightly covered with canvas; a sheepskin protects 
V their beads, and taasels dangle fcun^ their eyes, to 
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keep the flies oft. Their mast^ delighis to treat 
Utem *to dainty bits of herbage, and he guides them 
through the streets with the slightest touches of 
his long stick. He walks before them with a,, proud 
step, and is himself a picturesque object, with^his 
blue l>€retf his red band round his waist, and his 
flowing linen sleeves. The little exhibition of 
Spanish and French ludnstry gave an extra holi* 
day appearance to Bayonne while I was there ; but 
it was when the French and Spanish Orpheonists 
arrived, that the city assumed a thoroughly holiday 
ap})earancc. The people were astir, and the rival 
ban*dB were playing, soon after five o'clock in the 
morning* The musical socictien came from various 
towns round about, preceded by flowing banners, and 
dressed in the strangest costumes. The excitement 
waa intense when they all met at Uio Marie, and 
were received by the municipal authorities. The 
hotels were crowded, and I deemed myself fortunate 
in seenring a bedroom at a third'Class Spanish hotel, 
np a stable-yard, and immediately (as my nose in* 
cessantly reminded p|p) over the stables. The at* 
tenlions nsnally expected in an hotel were out of 
the question in this. Vtsitors wore treated in a 
fiuniliar, firee-and-easy manner. It was too hot for 
cmemony. Eveiyhody appeared to do exactly the 
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s'ork they pleased, and at the moment they pleased 
bo do it. People sat under doorways wherever 
there was a bit of shade ; and every tenth person, 
down to the babies in arms, appeared to be munch- 
ing .grapes. The most active-minded person in the 
town was a man who was incessantly driving some 
18 or 20 milch goats about, and cr}*ing “ Fresh 
milk." The [wasants had flocked in from the 
cu>uniry, and gravely stalked about with sticks as 
long as themHolvcs. There was no lack of music 
anywhere. I was awoke soon after sunrise by a 
stable-boy under my window, who was l>eguiling 
himself with the march from f* Faust." It was in 
all respects a merry place, and under that deep blue 
sky business seemed to be conducted as a matter 
of intense pleasure; The flies made the only care 
1 felt in the place. 

Southey reports — ** It has been said of our 
neighbours that, throw a Frenchman into the sea 
naked, and he will rise up clothed from head to fl)ot, 
and with a bag, sword, and pair of ruffles to boot." 
Has BiarriU been built and TOpnlated to prove this 
report true? This is a little baihing-plaee on^be 
Oulf of Oascony, hemmed in by sea^ with formidable 
roeks, over which the Atlantic billows incessantly 
thunder; with a Utile flshennan’s j^rt, no bigger 
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than *a swimming-bath ; hard by, the Pyrenoos, in 
the neighbourhood of the proud and primitive 
Basque peasantry- ; and yet, wlnit is the picture it 
presents to-day *? People come hither for a dip in 
the sea; and we find them on the shore, on the 
C'asino terrace, or on the sands by the Villa Eugenie, 
in two or three different costumes in the course of a 
day. In order to arrive at a notion of the number of 
costfiines that arc necessary to make a fair appear- 
ance at Biarritz, the observer has only to watch the 
unloading cJf the ralrchen, and diUfjenccH^ and (mini- 
buses, that rumble through the one street, from 
morning till night. Tho Indies’ trunks are of 
colossal proportions. I saw one Spanish family h*avo 
en route for Madrid. There were three ladies, tho 
husband, and Iw'o boys in company ; and there were 
nine boxes, five of which were, I will say positively, 
the most gigantic specimens of the trunkmaker’s art 
it has been my lot to behold. Having seen the 
manner in which Varisiaos and Spaniards rusticate 
at Biarritz, and in what splendid coKtumes they are 
wont to climb the rookf and drive to Cambo and St. 
Jein de Loz ; I was not so struck with the dimensions 
of t|»6 Spanish* family’s luggage as I should have 
been, had I seen it at Ramsgate, or Hastings, or 
St. Leonards. The unlucky wights, or mill more 
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unlucky ladies, who should repair to Biarritz In the 
ordinary, Hiinplo out-of-towii garments which are 
deemed becoming at an English watering place ; 

woultl feel th(*mselves t4» 1)0 in a pitiable plight 

» 

directly they appeared uii the sands. I Imve seen 
groups like the Biarritz groups of ladies, through an 
opera-glass on the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The short skirts ; the petticoats em])roidc*red in all 
the colours of the minbow ; the extraordinarily 
contrived jackets, of every conccivalde hue and 
patUim ; the feminine Hessian Ixwts, n*ith gold or 
red hiHsels ; tlu' hats loadt^d witli ornaments ; the 
wildly ecctuiiric dresses, of one flaming colour ; and 
all of the very richest and costliest materials, make 
up the Parisian idea of ilressing at a watering-phu c. 
Even in the w*ater, these simple children wear highly 
trimmed dresses — and the cherry ribbons from their 
straw hats are soaked in the salt sea. The men 
keep the ladies in countenance. The gandim from 
the Boulevards are in brown or black velvet, with 
latent leather knickerbockers, and the most unex- 
ceptionable gloves ; and tbej^^^arry white umbrellas, 
lined with green, for the good of their complexions. 
Every summer traveller from Loudon to Madrid 
must devote a few hours, in short, to Biarritx. It 
is the prettiest little toy-place imaginable. The 
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goa fmmiug over its rocks; its charming villas 
j>erohetl up on the high points of the broken 
ground ; the pretty High Street, with shady trees 
along it, and tlie perpetual fair that is held under 
them ; the sardine women, who come running inh) 
the to\^'n from St, Jean de Jmz, with their tlat 
baskets of fish upon their heads ; and the romantic 
walks hy the sea, make Biarritz a most charming as 
well us a most amusing [dace. From it holulay- 
makers can contrive excursions into the many 
beautifully situated village's of the Lower Pyrenees. 

A diligence takes the traveller from Biarritz to 
the new railway station of La Negresse, which is 
a}>out two miles off. It is fnim this station that the 
way lies through the lower range of the Pyrenees. 
The station is not yet hnished. Even the clock was 
not up when 1 first went to it ; and certainly the 
young lady who was moneytaker ha<l not learned 
to do her business with that rapidity and precision 
whfch are the characteristics of French female 
railway money takers generally. 

We were off, at for Spkin ; and 0 {ied at a 

faia railway pace towards the blue mountains, with 
«< 

the Bay of Gascony on our right. As the great 
mountains seemed to be rising out of the earth ; as 
the bold granite outline of the Rhone and the Mon* 
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darain showed their ruf^f^ed sides more distinctly 
every inoiueiit; and as we caught a peep at the 
Thrci* (Vowiis tliat dominate the Spanish Bawjue 
provinc«*H heyond ; the train daslied through deep 
cuttings in the slanting strata of the numntain rock ; 
flew along an emhankment of giddy height ; then 
shot round th(^ ledgi^ cut in the side of a mountain ; 
with a wall of graniU* on the right, and a precipice 
on the left ! Peak after peak, hill after hill, came in 
sight. Now the train whe(‘zed and creaked up a 
sUh»p emhankment; and now, with a shriek, it 
plunged into the bowels of the earth. A morc^ 
beautiful and exciting ride than that from La 
Negresse, past St. Jean de Liiz to Hendaye, the 
last station in France on the French bank of the 
Bidassoa, it is hardly possible to conceive. The 
grey and hare mountain tops ; the green ,aud 
pleasant vallejs, scattered thickly over with white 
cottagf^s ; the winding paths up the low'cr mountain 
ridges, that lcx)ked like white thread upon thi&m ; 
the rich varieties of vegetation; the flowering firs, 
the vast expanses of ferns feathers of flame), 
and the clouds lying gently the higher sumn^ts, 
and hiding them, absolutely bewildered the sight 
with thdr great and various beauties. Here, by the 
mounlaius, and by the sea also, is old St. Jean de 
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Luz— that has so many stories of historic inU'rost 
within its walls. It is encompassed with holds of 
maize and scraps of forest. Its bright coquettish 
houses seem to bid the traveller welcoiiie Jrtun 
afar. 

The railway crosses the pretty Bidassoa, and we 
are in Spain. The line gives evidence of its newnt'SH 
ever}* minute. There is only a single lino of rails 
yet down. Bands of men are still working at the 
cuttings. The tops of the fences are still bright 
from tin* recent stroke of the hatchet, 'rhe hdegraph 
wires lie in massive coils by tlie roadside ; yet so 
prodigal is nature hereabouts in the valh?ss, tiuit she 
has already spread gardens of llowcrs along some 
of the cuttings. In a few minutes wo arc in the 
first Spanish railway station ; and in the midst of 
brmvn-coated Spanish soldiers, and strange-lookiiig 
gendarmes and unfamiliar custom-house officers — 
who, are all in the service and livery of Queen 
Isabella. We change carriages ; and, leaving 
the Southern Railway of France, ^are transferred to 
the carriages and linoc^^of the Northern Railw’ay of 
Spaifi. ^liilo wc were congratulating ourselves on 
the fyt that Frenchmen and Englishmen freely 
enter and pass put of the Spanish territory now-a- 
days, without hindrance or trouble in the shape of 

15 
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passport, a Fronrhmaii jr<>t into our carriage, \h row 
up liis hands, and exclaimed, ** (Jiid paya! qud 
pays ! IIo requested U8 to figure to onrselvos that 
lie had ahsolutely paiil an ad valorem duty of 40 
per cent, on stune of the contents of his lugirage. 
Thvy had the inqiertinenco to tell him ho was let off 
very clu ujdy into the bargain. The excited French- 
man was not pacified by the remark that he had 
nnide a blund(*r in not booking his luggage 
through to Madrid, since by this means ho would 
have been saved the annoyance of an interview with 
Spanish cushmi-liousc officers at the frontier town of 
Irun. 

The first jiroof the traveller has of his arrival in 
a Spanish railway station is — the cigarette in the 
mouth of every man ho secs. The gendarme is 
enjoying one under his preposterously large cocked 
hat ; the porters are sending forth eddies of smoke ; 

the soldiers are blowing their little clouds ; nay, the 

« 

ragged, laughing, chattering touters, who clamour 
after the strangers bent on sightseeing, smoke while 
they l>eg for eostom. I expected to see the copper- 
coloured nurses rolling cigarettes for the bfbies. 
Beguiatioxis against smoking in fliis eonnti^! As 
well might there be regulations against breathing* 
or against the ftunes of garlic. Where garlic is 
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permTttetl, would it not be a retincmeiit of crnclty to 
banish the fraj;^rant weed? It requires couruf^e to 
jjot through a crowd without holding a haudkcrchiof 
t4) the nose. Not even in the first-class carriages (in 
which it* is pleasantly said by our vivacious neigh- 
bours that only princes, Englishmen, and fools 
travel) is freedom from this same garlic obtained. 
The hotels appear to tfe soaked in it. It exudes 
from walls, and rafters, and furniture. It startles 
you at the corner of every street. %ABk your way, 
and your polite informant almost strikes you to the 
earth with it. The people have a habit of keeping 
tlioir windows closed in summer as well as winter, 
lest some of the precious fumes should escape. 
When they see the windows of a house thrown 
open, they conclude that *‘the English** live there. 
They travel through a red-hot day with the windows 
of the railway carriage in which they ride, herme- 
tical^'^ scaled. It is then that St. Garlic assumes 
bis power, and dominates the scone. He fills 
every pore, soaks into every ^garment, anoints 
each particular haip#« Ho will not give one 
min%te*s truce. His votaries — his diseiples-^url 
ihetii^lvcs in t&eir strange travelling gear, and 
fall asleep to breathe him. His 

opponents — ^the tmbelievers in him — shall be pun- 
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ishod now. Let them wince w^hilc the faithful 
re[>08c, and snort and snore in honour of St. 
Garlic ! The dofj^jed children from the north chafe 
and fret and curl the nose ; they leave the saJle-a- 
mmujer where St. Garlic has set up his’ shrine ; 
tlu‘y tlirow away the imin fourth they had hoped 
to enjoy, heoaiise St. Garlic has breathed his 
spirit therein — but they must submit, or turn 
their faces from the south. The south without 
pirlic. is not to bo had. I made up my mind to 
this at lk)rd(‘ttux — whore I breakfasted in a dining-- 
room that was simply a bath of garlic. I stirred 
my coflfeo with garlic; I spread my butter u])on 
my bread with it; tlio money with which I paid 
my bill were so many shining lumps of garlic. 
But that famous Bordeaux shrine of St. Garlic w'as 
a let-off, a place of ease and comfort to the British 
nostril; when compared with a compartment of a 
night train, on its way to the Spanish Peninsula. 
The garlic here penetrates to tlio marrow of the 
bones. I vow and jleclarc that hundreds of travellers 
would be grateful to the Soq^ of France and North 
of Spain railway comp&ies, if these would* run 
carriages marked ** garlic/* and ^^ially se^^apart 
for the disciples of St. Oarlic ! Inasmuch as Lon- 
don to Ifadrid now bids fair to be a popular 
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liritisii excursion ; and as the Hritish are a bi:anr 
race, who.se decree of civilization is still far beU>w 
that at whicli St. Garlic finds worshippers ; it would 
bo a pjenerous and eulij^htoiied concession to our 
insular prejudices, if carriages were set apart inarko<l 
as I have suggested. As the case stands, the 
cigaretU' smoking is an act of mercy. 

There are many other startling matters to which 
tlio traveller by the Pyresnees must perforce accustom 
hini'^elf. Manners hereabouts have not 

“ that n*poHf* 

\Vhioh stamps the custc of Verc V«re.” 

Ladies and gentlemen spit freely. One is surjmsed 
not a little, in g<K>d table iVhole society, to sw how 
fr(M]uently a gcutlemairs nose is the object of his 
marked attention, and how prominent, and to the 
uninitiated, how dangerous a part the knife plays 
in the conveyance of food from plate to month. 
We* must lot)k very stiff in the midst of thcjse 
people. I was breakfasting at the oyster beds of 
Biarritz (where^ the ^’sters are* taken out of the 
sca^sind opened before the consumer) one morning. 
The^ were ladies of some degree al>ont. Near me 
an ancient gentleman sat, consuming a large crayfish. 
He was waited upon by a southern damsel, wdtli the 
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Spanish blood mantling throiigh her clear, bro\\'n, 
plump cheeks. They talked freely, and joked and 
laughed, naturally and openly, as though the sweet 
fresh air iinpelhid them to bo gay. Presently a 
Spaniard in a light chocolate suit of tights, came 
winding and skipping down the rocks — laden with 
the briglit fabrics of Castillo. These ho spreinl 
before the young w^ai ting- woman, who eyed them 
fondly, put some of them against her ehe<‘k, and 
invited the old gentleman's opinion. He gave it 
freely and unaffoctedly, and helped th<‘ damsel 
to make a bargain with the Spaniard for a jlrhu. 
It was concluded after a long and animated parley, 
and then the gentleman courtoonsly offered a glass 
of wine to Uie pedlar. When I noticed tlic obi 
gentleman a few minutes later, ho was paternally 
smoothing the eyebrows of the waitress while, she 
counted his change upon the table. I protest that 
there was nothing more than innocent gaiety in all 
this. The old man's heart, like that of the waiftng’ 
maid whose brows he smoothed, was light, not bad. 
Nobody frowned nor tossed tl^ head, nor called the 
girl a forward minx. So, in Spain, there are sc^es 
in the streoti which appear to the British mjnd to 
belong e«ieniia% to the house. 

On entering Spain the railway traTcrses an exqui- 
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siteljp rich and picturesque valley. The t)rchurdH 
glow with their hunloii of rosy apples ; the railway 
cuttings are through brilliantly tinted strata ; tlu‘ 
etittages are dazzling whiUs and are perchetl in all 
kinds oi’ iinpossihle places ; the railway women, 
who guard the gates at level crossings, arc so many 
sitters for Phillips. One. who motioned the train 
forw'urd, with an attitude full of dignity, w'as dressed 
in a chrome-yellow pettic<»ai. Her legs won* han*. 
and upon her liead was a broad straw bat. And so. 
tbroiiglx rich and rare landsca])e, w 8jM*d on h> St. 
Sebastian, lly the way, and near the et‘kd>rat<al ohl 
town, is a bit of loveliiiesH, made up of mountuin, 
hike, and tumbling sea, and deep blue sky, it wtmld 
1 h* diflicult to mutch, 1 fancy, in any part of the 
w’orld. 

'^ho railw'ay skirts a blue lake, upon which tiny 
craft with white sails, (ioat tranquilly us swans. In 
the distancxi,' for backgronnd, are two wooded 
mofin tains, with a dark ravine betwot*n. At the 
base of the mountains, spread along the edge of 
the blue lake,^ is a jfroup of Tbouses fantastically 
painted. The air is so clear, their lines are sharp 
as ^ lines o(, a cardlK>ar<l village. Between the 
mountains, carrying the eye^ through the deep«tone<l 
ravine, appears the Bay of Biscay^ tumbling and 
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sparkling as its wont is. This is a good prepaifition 
for St. Sebastian. 

The St. St'bastiau railway station w-as full of 
animation. The tliird-class passengers were gay, 
picturesque, and talkative. Kver}’ where arose the 
fumes of the cigarette. In the station, a woman 
presidcxl l>ehind a table covered with a white elotli. 
and spread with aqua fir sea, Uqueun, and cigar- 
i'tU's. She had prepare<l rows of tmnblers, in eacli 
of wliieh stood a lump of jiorons sugar, alnjut tlu* 
si/.e of a dinuor-roll. Into these tumblers tlH» 
aqua frm\i was poured. The verj* porous sugar 
melted at once, and sehor was served. This was 
mild refreshment; but it appeared to satisfy the 
travellers of Spanish extraction. Frenchmen prefer 
coffee, Madeira, soups, and little carafons of wine. 

Immediately on emerging from the station, .the 
rtH;k and fortress of St. Sebastian, with the wild sea 
btmiing round it, bursts upon the sight. Behind lie 
the mountains, stretching peak above i)eak, to \he^ 
north and east. There is a majestic rise of rock 
opposite the citadel ; *and betwegn their two eminences 
the noble Atlantic waves roll into the town, and mi^e 
their thunder hmxd, now and then, down its n^ow 
streets. In a railway omnibus, dirty within and with- 
out, and driven by a driver who had made up his mind 
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not io be behindhand in the matti^r of dirt with his 
voliiclo, wo rolled and were bnm|)od ik^ross a Hat bridge 
— to the entrance to the ancient city ; where some 
soldiers were roHjwctfully touching their hats to two 
{uiHsing priests. Those sohliers, and their coinra<los in 
the town, looked like very iudiflereut and tamo French 
troops of the line, in snuff-coloured coats and wliito 
iai)8 that wore not their own. I would not venture 
u[K)n u guess at their opinion on certain Phiglish 
and French folk who, on that day, were tumi^l out 
of the muddy railway omnibus op]H)sito the P^onda 
Nueva. Any work that was going forward among 
some masons at hand w’as stayed; a driver 8topj>od 
his team of gentle oxen ; p(?oplo appeared at their 
doors. To these g<KHl eiti/.enH we were evidently 
quite as outrt^ and amusing, as the Annamitca were 
to |ho Parisians. They did not venture to feed tho 
texture of our clothes, nor to mob us ; but I am not 
certain they had not a mind hi secure us as a capital 
be^nning for a city collection of curiosities. I fedt, 
at least, that we should have drawn had we been 
advertised bv l>cat of drum. Udder tlie lire of many 
di^k eyes we tumea into the town — resoluUdy 
bracing oursch^s to licar the gaze of the inhabi- 
ianfs, and the various odours bottled within the 
fortifications ol* their dear old city. 
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8t. Sebastian is a good specimen of a Spanish 
provincial tovr-n. It is silent and mournful — ill- 
paved, and ill -drained ; and with a general air that 
it has seen its best days. The narrow streets arc 
full of colour, and happy light and shade — with the 
pretty blinds tossed out of the high windows over 
the balconies ; the churches are loaded with golden 
and graven images, and dolls in jc^wels, silks, and 
satins ; people lie about in the heiit, lazy and con- 
tent as lizards ; and life seems <‘Very\vlKTo to Ik» 
flowing so slowly and evenly, you can scarce catch 
a ripple on tlie tide. Tlie sanitary coinniissiouer 
has not been here. The wheelwright is still on his 
way by easy stages; for the waggons of ancient 
make have round boards for wheels. A water-cart 
is a butt lashed with willows upon wheels, and 
drawn at loss than funeral pace through the streets. 
The pottery is of the middle ages. There are no 
a|>acio;iH shop fronts of plate glass here. In the 
narrow streets are doorways, and there are a Yew 
articles in the ordinary private house windows. Is it 
a grocer of whom you are in ^arch ? You will see 
an Immense hogshead filled with radiating lines ^of 
sardines presently. Are you in que^tt of a S|]|^nish 
cigar 7 Yon wilt find one in the honse, from the djpen 
doorway of which a bunch of tobacco leaves is sus- 
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peniled. Your wiiio is being carrioil to the Fonda in 
one of those black pigskins. Your watoi^for the 
table is l>onio along in one of those queer pails, u|K>n 
the heads of those lively ladies, in livelier colours, 
who wear pigtails and bare, logs. I was much 
am list'd with one of these St. Sobastian w^ater- 
curriers. She wore a prodigiously long black and 
white tail ! She had passi^d her fortieth year, and 
the' wliiU' hair had stolen into th<' black ! Hut con- 
ceive the gaiety of the old hwly, who turned this 
mark of age into a pattern ; who sported with a light 
lu art a plaid pig-tail ! I was watching this woman at 
the fountain, when a tall figure in Mack flitted 
gravely past mo. He was hahiU'd like the Prince <»f 
Denmark, hut his face was that of the illustriouH 
. Don Quixote, In that silent, spacious, lazy, sunny 
sqyare of the Ckinstitution — where the p<‘acheH and 
grap<^1t an? tiimbkvl aUmt amid the toinatris, and the 
squat fruit- women are dozing, or slowly knU4ing, as 
^though time was not, and there were any amount of 
t4)- morrows to be passed in this way — bad Hancho 
Panza apjiearcd w'iUi his ass,* 1 should not have 
nprvelled. It is herS that I realized, for the first 
timc^lbe completeness of the tmth that is in Gustave 
Dore*8 Spanish pictures. His groups of children ; 
his comers aUve wdtb lean ebiekens ; his sketches of 
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laziness, and of most pictorial rack and ruiu-^are 
now all^ealized to my mind. Those old ladies in 
black silk maritillas I saw stealing alK)ut the dark 
and solemn Church of the Trinity, arc Dore’s sitters 
everv’ one ; and tlu* eirect of the great citadel against 
the indigo Idue sky — with the waves beating into the 
town, ami the gtills almost touching the green blinds 
of* the houses, with their wings— is not all this 
DonVs also? The seciie, when Wellington was h(*re 
in IH18, must lm^e hei-n a grand one; and many 
actors in it lie in th(' earth by the citadel — many of 
(/ur llritisb braves, who never lived to tell their 
friends at homo, how great Wellesley dn>ve Soult 
away from these glorious mountains. It was when 
the sun was sotting behind the rock, that its gold 
made the waves liquid metal ; and there were 
glances of emerald skies between the deep purjdc 
evening clouds; that the Pyrenees — each seenVod to 
wear ::yltmdid jewels upon its peak — ^and 8t. Sebas- 
tian, made a mighty picture ; such a picture as must 
live in the memory of every thoughtful man who had 
the gootl fortune to catoh it. ^ * 

The Fonda Nueva boasts great table iDwte, 
which most digui^ed young ladies are the wafers. 
They will bear no smile, nor light word. Some 
Frenchman spoke playfully to Uicm, and they 
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him tlio alia ptydrUla, bat answered not a 

word. One Frenchman had aeated himself in a 

wron^ place. A tall Spaniah senora touched him on 

the Khoiilder, and hanj'htily motioned him to his 

proper* neat He laughed and obeyed, whi«i>eri»g 

to his friends, ** Qud tamhonr^major, Rapristi f 

Ain^ther waitress was christened “the Duchess.** 

'File hand that offered y(m stewed cttbl)ugo (shall 1 

evtr forget the odour of it?) might have offere^l you 

castles and lands. The stately domoisello who 

KUggestid to me a dish of veal and mushrooms, or 

berf uith tcmiuto sauce, might have graced a lordly 

chateau; and she uho served the hlfc-boiled eggs, 

smeUhered in ex^juisitcly flavoured cream, might havo 

^^o^l a diadi-ni! llio Spanish gentlemen were as 

- grave as tln ir countrywomen, and bhiw their 

cl ud of smoke Is tween the courscis as though they 
0 

w«Te**scatu*ring incentto. And so— on to Madrid, by 
Hurgos and Vallmlolid, through much uninUffCsting 
^country, liurgos has its charms for the antiquary, 
and its catliedral is a splendour for all. Tbo tomb 
of tiie Cid is Jicre, ||pd the churches are many, and 
9|1 int4‘resting. Fur Valladolid, as for Madrid, the 
old and the present capital of Spain ; all know that 
they are worth the toil and cost of travel, especially 
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when steam carries tlie traveller from Charin<^ Cross 
or Pimlico, to Madrid. I hope I have shown the 
reader that, in addition to these two attnwtions 
templinf( him forth ; the way to them, is not without 
l)rauty or interest. 


THE END. 


WoovrAtx A Kuoic, Prtatcrt. Lam, atnnii. LocHkxi. W C 
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